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PREFACK 



Delivered before the University of Oxford, these 
Lectures were intended to serve a double object. 
Whilst discussiDg some points of Slavic and Latin 
philology, I aimed at illustrating Comparative 
Lesicography, a sister science of Comparative 
Grammar, whose formation and uses I have re- 
peatedly endeavoured to advocata 

A brief account of the existing discrepancy 
between the two Russian races and languages opens 
the book. Of the lexicological details given, and 
the conceptual estimates taken in these intro- 
ductory chapters, it may be fairly said that they 
are an attempt at tilling virgin soil. 

An inquiry into Russian, Polish, and Latin 
synonyms follows. The comparative dissection of 
a few vocables, indicative of Liberty and Society 
notions, besides analysing the Slavic mind with 
the help of the language-test, will, it is hoped, 
sufficiently demonstrate the method adopted. It 
cannot be too emphatically asserted, that, on being 
properly investigated, the words, forms, and con- 
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stnictions of every language are found to display a 
comprehensive view of the universe, its thiDgs, 
qualities, and transactions, as conceived by each 
nation after its own peculiar fashion and style. 

To complete the systematic analysis of the dic- 
tionary, it should, therefore, be supplemented by a 
corresponding inquiry into grammar, the scrutiny 
of each verbal notion under conceptual categories 
being coupled with the examination of synonymous 
grammatical forms and constructions. 

It is by studying grammar exclusively according 
to parts of speech — at once the most abstract and 
least instructive method, though the one most indi- 
■ spensable for acquiring rudiments — that we are apt 
to lose sight of the connection existing between 
ideas expressed by inflexion, and the same concepts 
as conveyed in independent words. 

As regards the etymologies cited, the reader, 
should he wish to follow up the subject beyond 
the details given in the concluding chapter, is 
referred to the author's Linguistic Essays and 
Coptic Researches. 

Oxford, F^n-uary 15, 1883. 
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I. 

There are parts of the earth, uniform on tlie sur- 
face, but concealing a multitude of divers strata 
disposed at a small depth firom the monotonous 
crust. Wherever the deeper layers are covered 
with alluvial and diluvial deposits, the surface ia 
rendered homogeneous, whUe the subsoil retains 
all its original diversity. As in geology, so it is 
in ethnology. Not to speak of uncivilised or semi- 
civilised races inhabiting remote quarters of the 
globe, nearly all European nations include a variety 
of heterogeneous elements with their former or 
actual differences hidden from view by fortuitous 
identity of language. 

This remark applies equally to all the principal 
nationalities of the Continent. Everywhere foreign 
ingredients have been politically annexed, and lin- 
guistically embodied, by physical or intellectual 
force. Spain, chiefly Arabic in the south, Teuton 
in the centre, Celtic and Basque in north and east, 
is nevertheless outwardly Spanish everywhere. 
France, Koman in the south, Celtic in the centre 
and west, and Teutonic in considerable portions of 
the north and north-east, is yet very French 
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4 THE SLAVIFICATION OF THE FINNISH AREA. 

throughout. Germany, with a purely Teutonic 
north-west, combines a strong Celtic alloy in the 
musical and imaginative south, and a consider- 
able Slavonic and Lithuanian admixture in the 
frigid and reasoning north-east. Yet the one speech 
of Fatherland is imiformly heard in all these various 
regions. Neither are the Slav nationalities less 
diversified. Of the southern Slavs, the Serbs and 
Croats are pre-eminently Slav ; but the Bosnian is 
semi-Turk, the Montenegrin and Dalmatian is at 
least half Albanian, and the Bulgar is a Finno- 
Tatar, and a comparatively recent immigrant from 
the Ural mountains. Despite their dissimilar origin, 
however, Serbs, Croats, Bosnians, Dalmatians and 
Montenegrins speak apparently the same tongue, 
and the Bulgarian sister dialect closely approxi- 
mates the others of the same geographical group. 
Farther north the Bohemian Czech has swallowed 
up not a few Germans, tinging his speech with 
Teutonic idioms. The Pole, too, adds various 
foreign elements to his primary Slavonic stock. 
Danes, Germans, and Turk-Tatars are with tolerable 
distinctness traced as conquerors, who formed the 
Poles into the first commonwealth they ever pos- 
sessed. In Bussia the medley is quite as great. 
In that country the majority of the people are 
actually not of the descent popularly understood 
to be indicated by their name. Slavs and Slavdom 
being nowadays so much identified with the mighty 
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THE SLAVIFICATION OF THE FINNISH AREA. J 

name of itus, this part of our subject would seem 
to call for a few elucidatory remarks, even were it 
not intimately connected with the Imguistic inquiry 
in band. 

"When Rurik the Swede, towards the end of the 
ninth century, occupied North- Western Kuasia from 
the Baltic to Novgorod and Tver, the people he 
subjected to his rule were Slavs, seemingly without 
government, and easily reduced to obedience by the 
bold and imperious Northmen. Eurik's heir pene- 
trated as far south as Kieff ; while his later succes- 
sors, in less than a century's time, annexed the far- 
stretching eastern lands down to the river Oka and 
the ancient town of Susdal. The eastern lands thus 
added were entirely distinct from the western or 
Slavonic possessions of the Kurikian dynasty, being 
Finno-Tatarie in point of race and speech ; * but the 
diversity of the subject elements was hidden under 
the identity of the ruling nation. Swedes in those 
days calling themselves Eothrmen, t.e„ Euddermen, 
or saUora.t the common appellation of Rothr, 

* The term Finns U used tbroughont as a generic appellation of the 
moBt westeraly branch of the great Fmno-Tataric- Mongolian family ot 

if The inbabitantB of the OeBtergotland and Upland shores were for- 
merly called Bods-karlar, ' rudder-man,' just as the Norwegian fisherinen 
go to this day by the name of 'Rods-folk' or ' Ross -folk.' Hence 
'Ruotsi,' the appellation giren to the Swedes by their Finnish neighbours 
on the opposite shore, and 'Rus,' as pronounced by the Slavs. Cf. 
Kydquist, 'Ssenska Sprakets Lagar ; ' Aasen, 'Norsk Ordbog;' Wiade- 
mann, ' Estnisches Worterboch ; ' Thomsen, ' Relations between Ancient 
Russia and Scandinavia ; ' Ralston, ' Early Russian History.' 
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6 THE SLAVIFICATION OP THE FINNISH AREA. 

Riiothr, Roth, Ruth, was indiscriminately be- 
stowed upon the entire extent of their dominion, 
no matter whether the inhabitants were Slavs or 
Finns. This is the origin of the promiscuous 
denomination of two distinct and, in historical 
times, altogether unrelated races by the name of a 
third, foreign to both. Still the foreign name did 
not attain equal prevalence in both sections of the 
Rurikian Empire. The Slavic portion of the Ruri- 
kian territory, indeed, was uniformly called Rusa 
since the ninth century ; but the Finnic division, 
which soon became politically separated from it, 
and probably never received more than a moiety 
of Swedish immigrants, for six centuries after the 
conquest went chiefly, and indeed almost exclu- 
sively, by the more ancient and indigenous names 
of Susdal and Muscovy. Not until 250 years ago, 
Muscovy, still more than half Finnic at that time, 
adopted the appellation of Rus for good. Having 
just then conquered from the Poles a portion of the 
Slavic country, to which the name more properly 
belonged, Muscovy thought it as well to announce 
her accession to the western community by dropping 
her Finnic designation, and taking that of the more 
European and more civilised race. Besides rendering 
her European, the style and title of Rus gave Mus- 
covy an apparent right to fresh conquest in the 
same desirable quarter. With half the Ukraine 
taken from Poland and the title of a Russian 
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THE SLAVIPICATION OF THE FINNISH AREA. 7 

Grand Prince finally appropriated by the ruler of 
Muscovy, the wish to absorb the Southern Slav 
seemed to acquire the dignity of a legitimate dynas- 
tic claim. In this, it need hardly be said, Russia 
did neither more nor worse than every other power 
in those conquering days thought itself entitled 
to do. 

The change of name was productive of charac- 
teristic consequences. Directly their Finnic and 
semi-Finnic neighbours began to don the name of 
Rus in preference to previous indigenous appella- 
tions, the Russians of Slavic descent, by whom the 
coveted epithet had been formerly all but mono- 
polised, thought it necessary to mark their diver- 
sity from their new Finno-Tataric namesakes by 
pointedly calling themselves Slavic Russians. Up 
to that time they had, as a rule, contented them- 
selves with the unqualified name of Russians. This 
reaction of the Muscovite change of name upon the 
designation of the Eieff" Slavo-Russian people is 
curiously illustrated by the titles of the two oldest 
Slavo-Eussian dictionaries extant The first dic- 
tionary, by Lawrence Sisan, printed at Vilna in 
1596, calls the language 'prosti Ruski dialect,' 
which means ' the Russian vernacular.' Thirty 
years later, upon a new dictionary being published 
at Kie£f by Berinda, the author deemed it indis- 
pensable to describe his language on the title-page 
as Slaveno-Eosski, i.e., Slavo-Russic, in contradis- 
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8 THE SLAVIFICATION OF THE FINNISH AREA. 

tinction to the Finno-Ruaaian apeech prevailing 
at Moscow. The significant dischniination made 
is confinned by a corresponding procedure on 
the part of the Muacovitea themselves. When 
appropriating the ethnographic title of their wesP 
em neighbours and recent subjects, the Musco- 
vites did not take it over in its exact form and 
shape, but significantly altered its mould and 
general appearance. Slavic Russia always called 
herself simply Rus ; but the princes of the Finnic 
territory, on espousing the new epithet, adorned it 
with the classical and eminently European termi- 
nation of ia. What was Rus at Kieff, with a Latin 
tinge became Russia (Roasiya) at Moscow. Probably 
the wish to approximate culture by a classical name, 
and the policy of displaying independence by a dis- 
tinct appellation, equally contributed tocauseMusco- 
vitea to change Euss into Russia when dropping their 
more ancient Finnish patronymic. The political 
bearing of thia cognominal metamorphosis may be 
traced down to the present day. The reunion of 
semi-Finnic Muscovy with a portion of Slavic Rus- 
sia 250 years ago gave the signal for adopting the 
denomination of Russ : the more novel plan to es- 
tablish Russian hegemony over all Slavs has lately 
encouraged Muscovite politicians to claim absolute 
Slavonic descent, — a pretension not at all included 
in the original appropriation of the style and title 
of Ruas. 
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THE SLAVIFICATION OF THE FINNISH AREA. 9 

There ia ample iDdigenous and foreign proof 
of the national diversity between the two sections 
of the Kussian Empire since the beginning of their 
recorded history. In the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
tflries the Rurikian dominion, divided into a number 
of independent and semi-independent principalities, 
extended about 700 miles north and south, and 600 
miles east and west, comprising about one-fourth of 
the present area of European Russia. From Nestor, 
the earliest Kussian historiographer, who penned his 
important chronicles towards the end of the eleventh 
century, we learn, that at least one-fourth of this 
original empire, including the, principalities of Sus- 
dal, Vladimir, and Moscow, was Finnic, not Slavic, 
in speech. A missionary, scholar, and historian, 
Nestor carefully separates the Turanic people of 
Moscow from the Aryans of KiefF, and expressly 
points out the linguistic diversity of the two. The 
Nishni Novgorod Chronicler likewise calls the abo- 
riginals of his province 'Finnish heathens.' Six 
hundred years later, i.e., towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, barely two hundred years 
ago, the German traveller Olearius found the 
eastern portions of Moscow and Susdal still Finnic 
in speech. The fact is the more notable, as 
Kutko Khan, the last Finno-Tataric ruler of Mos- 
cow and Susdal, was dethroned by Ivan Dolgoruki, 
a member of the Rurikian famUy, full five hundred 
years before Olearius visited those parts. Five ' 
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10 THE SLAVIFICATION OF THE FINNISH AREA. 

hundred years of Eurikian rule, then, had not suf- 
ficed ta Slavify Moscow. Towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century, L'Abb^Chappe d'Auteroche, 
sent to explore Russia in behalf of the French 
Government, noted in his diaries the same radical 
dissimilarity between Slav and Muscovite. It was 
only in the reign of the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna 
(1741-1762) that the Mordva Finns of Nishni 
Novgorod, Simbirsk, Samara, Pensa, Sarato£F,Kasan, 
and Astrakhan were forced to adopt Christianity — 
a ceremony which did not prevent their adhering 
to pagan rites and foreign dialects till thirty or 
forty years ago. 

The slow progress of Slavification is accounted 
for by a variety of geographical and political cir- 
cumstances. Extending from Novgorod to Mus- 
covy, and farther east across the low ridges of the 
Ural, the Finno- Tatar expanse was too large to 
be easily dotted with Slavonic settlements. When 
the Mongol territory was annexed, being a perfect 
wilderness of immense extent, it presented another 
obstruction to the progress of Slavonic speech. 
There were constantly fresh arrivals from Siberia, 
too ; while, owing to the loDg political division 
separating the Eastern from the Western, the 
Finnic from the Slavonic principalities of the 
Kyrikian dynasty, comparatively few Slavs {ac- 
cording to Karamsin and other historians) ever 
emigrated to the Turanic lands. Neither should 
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THE SLAVIFICATION OF THE FINNISH AREA, ii 

it be overlooked, that the Mongol inroad under 
Gingiskhan, though it overran, at the aame time 
st^ngthened, the cognate Finno - Tatar element 
indigenous in the Eastern territories. In a paper 
upon Russian literature in the fourteenth century, 
the famous philologist Bouslayeff calls Eurikian 
Moscow a semi-Tatar camp, which made war upon 
Novgorod, Pskoff, Tver, and the north - western 
Slavs generally in the Mongol interest and with 
Mongol help. In point of fact, it was this semi- 
Tataric character which procured Muscovy the 
countenance of the pure and unmitigated Tatar, i.e., 
the Mongol, and at the time of the Khanish suze- 
rainty, enabled her to begin the subjugation of 
the neighbouring Slav, whose speech and name 
she subsequently proclaimed as her own. Thus 
strengthened in her Finno-Tataric proclivities even 
after she had turned the tables upon the common 
suzerain, and, with the help of the Slav, whom the 
Mongol permitted her to annex, had defeated and 
partially annexed the Mongol himself, Muscovy 
kept her ancient speech. Like many Asiatic tribes, 
Finno-Tatars indeed possess a wonderful facility in 
acquiring foreign tongues — a facility which, to a 
modern European, is next to unintelligible. Not- 
withstanding, however, this ready aptitude for lin- 
guistic denationalisation, which could hardly occur 
if old ideas were cherished and new ones appreciated 
in the way they are farther west, the antagonistic 
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12 THE SLAVIFICATION OF THE FINNISH AREA, 

agencies enumerated strongly asserted themselves 
until within recent times. 

Accordingly, Finns, Tatars, and Mongols required 
a thousand years in the old Kurikian territory, and 
about half as much in the lands annexed since the 
overthrow of the Khanates, to attain their present 
state of more or less advanced Slavification. Pas- 
sive recipients of everything foreign as they always 
have been, the Finns, Tatars, and Mongols of Euro- 
pean Russia even now largely use their own idiom 
conjointly with Slav. To this day East Vladimir, 
the province east of Moscow, and the centre of old 
Susdal, knows its own Mordva dialect by the side 
of Slav. Nay, all over the more northern and 
eastern sections of the ancient Finnish and Tatar 
area, though the upper classes are Slav in speech, 
there remain millions of villagers and nomads with 
a Slavonic smattering and a marked partiality 
for Turanian word and phrase. As there are only 
some four hundred towns in the late Finno-Tatar 
territory, their Russian aspect, accordingly, neither 
mitigates nor disproves the Turanian descent of 
the immense majority of the rustics. In many 
parts the original tribal names of the Finno-Tataric 
race, Mer, Mordva, Tcheremiss, Tchuwasch, Votyak, 
Siryan, Teruchan, Karatai, Vogul, Baskhir, Pet- 
scheneg, &c., are still remembered and in use. The 
very capital of Moscow derives its name from the 
Moshka tribe, a subdivision of the Mordva. In 
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THE SLAVIFICATION OF THE FINNISH AREA. 13 

European Russia the total of tbia wholly or partially 
Slavified Finuo-Tataric population to-day is calcu- 
lated at 40,000,000 against only 15,000,000 of pure 
Russo-Slavonic origin. 

The political events which contributed to deepen 
the original national discrepancy between Fiuno- 
Russian and Slavo-Russian cannot be too much 
dwelt upon. In the thirteentb century the semi- 
Slavified Finns of Muscovy, who bad long been 
struggling with the Polovtsi and other unmitigated 
Turanians of the southern and eastern area, were 
absolutely overrun by the Mongolian Tatars, who 
ruled the country for two hundred years. During 
these terrible two hundred years, and the hardly 
less barbarous two hundred years immediately suc- 
ceeding Mongol rule, Muscovite civilisation, what 
there had been of it, was tatarised. When revived 
by Peter the Great, it became European and cosmo- 
politan, with a decided German and rationalistic 
tinge. Politically and intellectually the fate of the 
Slavic Russians was very different. Though like- 
wise suffering from Mongol raids, the Slavic Russians 
from 1320 to 1680 mainly obeyed Lithuano-Polish 
masters, who kept them comparatively free from 
the Turanian scourge, gave them an upper class, 
converted numbers to the Roman Church, and im- 
pregnated their first essays in literary culture with 
the spirit and the doctrines of the Papal religion. 
In fact, it was only in consequence of the Poles 
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attempting to force Catholicism upon the southem- 
most Russian Slavs, that, going over to the Musco- 
vites, the Ukraine Cossacks paved the way for the 
subsequent conquest of Slavic Russia by Catherine 
II. Muscovy's gain in the first division of Poland, 
broadly speaking, was the annexation of Slavonic 
Russia by Finno-Tataric Russia, horn which it had 
been estranged since the early days of the Rurikian 
conquest. Civilisatory despotism in those days 
forming the Muscovites into powerfiil armies, while 
the aristocratic republic of Poland fell a prey to 
anarchy, the ruin of the weaker, though certainly 
not the less ambitious state, was rapidly decided 
in an era of resolute dynastic aggrandisement. 

So very heterogeneous are the origin, the history, 
and the culture of the Slavo-Russians and the 
Finno-Tataric Russians. Down to the time of 
Peter the Great, the Finno-Russians never dreamt 
of concealing the Turanic origin of their race. 
Only after Peter began to Europeanise his Musco- 
vites, the notion that they had numerous relations 
living in Siberia and other Asiatic lands was ofiicially 
tabooed. Official St. Petersburg in those un- 
scientific days had not realised the fact that all 
Europeans are in reality Asiatics, and that the Finns, 
so far from being the latest, are, on the contrary, 
the earliest arrivals from the East in these western 
lands. So the idea of an Asiatic origin was very 
unnecessarily abhorred and put down with the 
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Btrong hand. Dr. Mliller, one of the German 
Bcholara summoned to form an Academy of Science 
in bran-new St. Petersburg, in 1749 published 
a book entitled ' Originea Gentia et Nominis 
Eussomm.' In this creditable performance the 
worthy man, gratefully called to this day the 
father of Russian historiography, plainly demon- 
strated the non-Slavonic extraction of the Mus- 
covites. His arguments were repeated, apparently 
without any inkling that he might be giving 
offence, by M. Trediakovski, the perpetual Secre- 
tary of the new Academy. Upon hearing of tbeae 
erudite asseverations, the Empress Elizabeth, the 
daughter and third succeasor of Peter the Great, 
was highly incensed, and immediately resolved 
upon a most striking description of criticism. Tre- 
diakovski was soundly flogged. In fact, he got a 
painful hundred for his unpalatable ethnography. 
Mtlller, being a foreigner in a land which wanted 
and honoured foreigners in those civilisatory days, 
had to be dealt with more leniently. The unlucky 
investigator was consigned to durance vile until he 
should conaent to recant. As the man was too 
much of a scholar to like the idea of retracting the 
outcome of conscientious research, the Empress, by 
way of compromise, adroitly proposed that the in- 
discreet doctor should acknowledge the Muscovites 
to be the lineal deacendants of the Roxolans, a 
people of doubtful nationality on the Sea of 
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Azoff, mentioned by classical writers as fighting 
Mithridates in days of yore. Mliller, like every- 
body else, not having the least notion who and 
what the Roxolans really were, in the sorry plight 
in which he found himself did not object to regard 
them as Kussians for the nonce. So by an admis- 
sion which involved no absolute untruth he hap- 
pily got out of jail at last. Twenty years after 
this forcible emendation of history, the Empress 
Catherine the Great stoutly confirmed her pre- 
decessor's verdict. Again it was an unfortun- 
ate German scholar whose literary zeal irritated 
Majesty. Professor Stritter, a member of the St. 
Petersburg Academy, in a book published in 1791, 
'Populi Antiquae EussiEe,' boldly repeated the 
Finno-Tatar unpleasantness. Catherine having so 
long been a zealous and most generous protectress 
of scientific research, the naive savant thought him- 
self at liberty to proclaim what he regarded as an 
incontrovertible fact. But the Empress speedily 
disillusioned the confident antiquary. Though 
herself a German, the daughter of an Ascanian 
prince and Prussian general, the Czarina in this 
emergency promptly took the field for the Slavic 
theory against Teuton research. In a paper of 
instructions to the Russian Schoolbook Depart- 
ment, Catherine forthwith inserted the memorable 
words : ' Though the Russians and Slavs are not 
of the same origin, there is no ill-will between 
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them. It would be a scandal to admit Mr. Strit- 
ter's opinion that the Russians are Finns. The 
horror felt at the idea by us all is the best proof 
that we can have nothing in common with the 
. Finns.' * The better to inculcate her own view of 
the matter, Catherine subsequently issued a ukase 
coramanding Muscovites to be Europeans. It was 
with reference to this extraordinary document that 
Mirabeau, in his 'Libert^ de I'Escautj' indulged 
in the pert though ethnographically untenable re- 
mark, ' Les Russes ne sont Europ^ens, qu'en vertu 
d'une definition ddclaratoire de leur souveraine.' 
Could he have foreseen the discoveries of modem 
philology, Mirabeau would not have ventured upon 
the cutting observation. Albeit partially Finns, 
the Russians to-day are known to be quite as much 
European as anybody else, considering that we 
have all been discovered to be Asiatics by descent. 
Truth will out. However much deprecated by their 
Government in those early and comparatively igno- 
rant days, the mixed descent of the Muscovite 
Russians has been subsequently admitted by 
almost all the leading writers on Muscovite history, 
most of them Russians and Slavs. Schlozer, 
Schuitzler, Schafarik, Soloviev, Saveliev, Karamsin, 
Pagodine, Castren, all or nearly all of them dis- 
tinguished members of the St Petersburg Academy, 
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are pretty much in accord upon this pregnant 
point. Only ten years ago, the famous Kostoma- 
roflf published a learned essay entitled, 'Dve 
Eusskiya Narodnosti/ Anglice, ' The Two Eussian 
Nationalities,' in which some of the realities of the 
case were set forth with much historical and lin- 
guistic acumen. Indeed, whatever assertions to the 
contrary may have been advanced by politicians 
in the interest of Eussian hegemony over the 
Slav, Russian scholars have never been remiss 
in acknowledging the conclusive character of the 
Turanic descent evidence handed down by his- 
tory. 

And why should they have acted otherwise ? 
With so many strong points to give their national 
character worth and weight, the Muscovite race 
have no occasion to conceal the elements that have 
combined to produce them. If neither genuine nor 
unalloyed Slavs, Muscovites, with all their short- 
comings, are yet clever, enterprising, enduring, 
courageous, and, as all the world is aware, have been 
eminently successful in very many respects. No- 
thing could be more erroneous than to regard the 
Muscovite or Finno-Tataric ingredient of the Rus- 
sian Empire in its present Slavified aspect as 
inferior to the western or more purely Slavonic 
portion of the population. Though the two ele- 
ments differ, either contains highly remarkable 
traits in its national character. 
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The Slavo-Ensaian — to-daycalled Little Russian,* 
because his country constitutes only one-fourth of 
the entire extent of European Russia — is a sensi- 
tive, excitable, and musical being, essentially seden- 
tary, agricultural, and domestic. The Slavified 
Finno-Tatar, on the other hand, formerly called 
Muscovite, and to-day known as Great Russian, 
because his race extends over three - fourths of 
European Russia, is a clever, cold-blooded, calcu- 
latiug individual, who dislikes a settled life, varies 
agriculture with many an itinerant trade, and 
dearly loves to rove about as a pedlar or wandering 
mechanic, with the morrow's bread as uncertain as 
the road he treads in the pathless steppe. The 
Slavo-Russian marries for love ; the Finno-Russian 
is married by his father, with the assistance of the 
mediating priest. The priest frequently acts as 
a paid agent, and the father and the priest, in 
estimating feminine worth, prefer bones that will 
stand labour to beauty that is only skin-deep. 
Slavo-Russian family life habitually displays tender- 
ness and mutual consideration and care ; in Finno- 
Russia the rustic wife and children are obliged to 
slave for the master of the bouse, and the sons 
remaining under the same roof with the father, 
even when married, the sons' wives too are subject 

• The DameB of Grent and Little Rngai* occur for the first time in the 
Treaty of Fereyaelav, concluded 1661 between the Gcmid-Dulce Alexiun 
of MuBcovy and Bogdan Chmelnicki. to enact the incorporation of » 
portion of the Ukraine. See concluding note of tbia chapter. 
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to the dictation of the domestic patriarch. But 
while the Slavo-Euesian is impressible and apt to 
waver and fret, the Finno-Russian is sturdy, con- 
fident, and adventurous ; while the Slav siugs, the 
Finno-Muscovite is either silent or indulges in 
caustical philosophy ; while the one glories in in- 
numerable ditties and ballads, the other, besides 
retaining the epical talent of the Finn, boasts the 
possession of some ten thousand proverbs, most of 
them shrewd and pointed, though many of them 
pessimistic and ill-natured. In the Finn the Slav's 
feeling is replaced by reasoning power ; imagination 
by plain common-sense ; amiable weakness by rough, 
stern strength. But for the distinctive charac- 
teristics of her Muscovite ingredient, Russia would 
never have attained the might she possesses. 

Owing to their innate diversity, there is little 
love lost between the two Russian races. The 
Slav dubs the Muscovite 'Katsap,' a term implying 
something harsh, rough, and at the same time 
over-politic ; the Muscovite, on his part, compli- 
ments the Slav as ' Kkokhol,' meaning to denounce 
him as irresolute, weak, and sly. The Slav every 
now and then complains that he has been forced by 
the Muscovites to relinquish the Uniate-Romanist 
creed, which he accepted under Polish rule, and re- 
embrace Oriental orthodoxy, from which he was 
alienated centuries ago. The Slav occasionally 
grumbles at being placed under Muscovite officials, 
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with no sympathy for his sensitive temper, and no 
pity for his grievances and griefs. Last, not least, 
the Slav deplores that his language is officially 
tabooed, and may not even be put into print. 

This is a sore point. Id the centuries marking 
the advent of culture to those parts, Slavic Russian, 
as a literary language, was stifled by Polish, the 
idiom of the then owners of the land ; at present, 
when Slavic Russia is the property of Finno- Russia, 
the linguistic eclipse of the inhabitajits continues, 
though it emanates from a different quarter. Finno- 
Russian being, by the dominating race, declared 
the official and literary tongue of the empire, 
Slavic Russian, or, to use modem phraseology, 
Little Russian, has only at times been allowed to 
be printed at alL In the liberal period which in- 
augurated the era of Alexander II., the sunshine 
of freedom was shed upon Kieff, as upon every 
other part of the Empire, Being licensed for print, 
the Little Russian language in those days rapidly 
produced a promising historical and religious litera- 
ture. In that halcyon epoch of Russian liberalism, 
Little Russian literature witnessed a perfect revival, 
and attracted considerable attention at home and 
abroad. Not a few of its productions were actually 
translated, or recommended for translation, into 
Great Russian. Books of sweet and passionate 
poetry abounded. Popular songs and tales, the 
phantastic heirlooms of a wildly imaginative race. 
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were numerously collected. Historical, lingulatic, 
and philological inquiries displayed a noble par- 
tiality for patriotic and erudite research. But tJie 
fetes, which had so long obstructed its growth, 
speedily reasserted their unpropitious influence 
upon Little Kusaiau literature. In the interest 
of national unity and Muscovite predominance, the 
independent literary resurrection of LittJe Russia 
was promptly put a stop to by the vigorous states- 
men of St. Petersburg. The Slavic or Little 
Kussians showing in their books and papers a 
decided inclination to assert a distinct nationality 
and to accentuate their dissimilarity to the Musco- 
vites, the movement had to be stayed, and accord- 
ingly tvas stayed with a will. In 1859, in the 
first blush of the liberal era, M. Lavrovski had 
been actually permitted to discuss the independent 
nationality and speech of the Little Russians in 
the official reports of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction ; in 1876, fifteen years later. Little or 
Slavonic Russian, the language from which the 
Great or Finno-Russian is mainly derived, was ab- 
solutely interdicted by Imperial decree. Since then 
Little or Slavonic Russian may not, as a rule, be 
printed. Indeed, it may hardly be read or spoken 
either, except by scholars or boors. Excluded from 
church, school, and court, it is equally prohibited 
in the theatre, the concert-room, and the editorial 
office. For private persons it is scarcely safe to 
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possess copies of the literature licensed in precediDg 
reigns; while what little instruction is imparted in 
elementary schools is impaired by its delivery to 
peasant children in a semi-foreign vernacular. For 
an estranged tongue to the Little Bussian the Great 
Bussian idiom has gradually become. Though 
chiefly of Little Russian descent, the Great Russian 
speech, as we shall have no difficulty in ascertaining, 
is very considerably altered from its original type. 
As yet, however, the official veto has not suc- 
ceeded in silencing the Slavo-Russian tongue. Pro- 
hibited in Russia, the ancient idiom is still put 
into type by Little Russians inhabiting the eastern 
districts of the Austrian province of Galicia, com- 
monly called Ruthenes or Russinians. What is 
even more remarkable, the Great Russians actually 
assist in Gailicia what they suppress in Russia. 
Unable to put. an end to Little Russian literature 
on Austrian soil, the Great Russians have made a vir- 
tue of necessity, and positively subsidise on Haps- 
burg territory what they exterminate on their own. 
Divers reasons account for this peculiar policy. By 
helping him to accentuate his separate nationality, 
the Russinian peasant in Galicia is pitted against his 
Polish landlord. He is drawn, too, from the Romanist 
to the Orthodox Establishment, and he is taught the 
Muscovite tonguewhile he is seemingly treated to his 
own. The Russinian speech employed in subsidised 
Galician prints is mostly an artificial product made 
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to order by the writers, very nearly approximating 
the Great Russian in words, and wholly ao in feeling. 
Thus the idiom persecuted in Eussia, where it opposes 
Great Russian, is fostered, and at the same time 
Muscovitised, by the Great Russians themselves in 
Austria, being there administered as an antidote 
against Polonism, Romanism, and Hapsburg rule. 

The struggle between subsidised E-ussinianism 
and the Austro-Polish authorities rages fiercely, 
and every now and then produces strange results. 
Only a few months ago the Russinian subsidised 
press in Austria figured largely in a trial for high 
treason which came off at Lemberg, the capital of 
Galicia. The prisoners, mostly Austro-Russinian 
journalists and priests, were charged with the 
design to betray their sovereign, and hand over 
Austrian-Russinia to Russia. They were certainly 
proved to have received money from St. Petersburg; 
and as leading personages of the St. Petersburg 
capital were introduced by name in the official acte 
cCaccuscUion, the scene was as sensational as it was 
painful. Though the punishments inBicted were 
lenient, the proceedings mark a period in the 
history of the race. By way of significant epilogue 
to the trial, the Pope has just deposed the XJniate 
bishop who countenanced these intrigues, and 
excommunicated a priest who fostered them. As 
might have been foreseen, the priest, immediately 
upon excommunication, embraced Orthodoxy, and 
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addressed a violent letter to the Pope, in which he 
claimed the Slav, body and soul, for the Czar. The 
chequered destinies of the Little Kussian race are 
shown in the fact that the priest so signally 
punished for Muscovitism in 1882, in 1874 
achieved notoriety by his loyal devotion to the 
Austrian Emperor, who protected his countrymen 
from the Poles. The Polish ascendancy which has 
since supervened in Galicia has lately reconciled 
the Little Kassians of Austria to the Great Eus- 
siaus, however dissatisfied the Little Eussians of 
Eussia may, every now and then, be with their 
fate. Jammed in between Poles and Great Eus- 
sians, the Little Eussians have ever found it difl&- 
cult to assert themselves, and are apt to appeal 
alternately from one neighbour to the other.* 

A very different sort of Little Eusaian literature 
is produced at Geneva by refugees from Little 
Eussian districts under Great Eussian control. 
Successors of the Ukrainophil poets and politicians, 
who penned their glowing effusions under Nicholas 
I. and Alexander 11., the gentlemen who have been 
lately publishing Eussinian books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals on the distant soil of Switzerland aim 

' * In 1770 the Little Rmudui Cosaacks rebelled agunet the oppression 
of the Poles. When the Poles failed to Buppresa the revolt, the Great 
RoesiaDB, finding their own territory threatened, interfeced, uid by a 
mse captured the insnrgent chief Gonta, and SOOO men. These SOOO 
priaoners Field-Manhol Ronuuitoff banded over to the Poles, who distri- 
buted them for eiecntion over their varions provinces, vhen each town 
lulled its quota b; the moat diverse and ingenioue methods. 
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at the political and literary emancipation of their 
countrymen from Great Russian rule. The political 
independence of the race, before it became subject 
to Muscovites and Poles ; their wars, struggles, and 
misfortunes in the last two centuries ; their sufferings 
at the present period, and their hopes for the fiiture, 
are the theme of this modem Helveto-Kussinian 
literature, as indeed they have been of nearly all 
Eussinian literature ever since the accession of 
Alexander II. To this old programme has been 
recently added the propagation of socialist theories, 
as a suitable means of rousing the peasant from his 
lethargy, and setting him against the Government, 
which, in a degree, protects the landlord. 

The central figure of Hussiniau literature ia 
Schevtchenko, * a poet transported and knouted 
under Nicholas I. for the production of objection- 
able verse. His last poem, ' Bratskie Poslanie,' 
'The Fraternal Mission,' purports to be a satire 
upon the notion of some Great Eussians to liberate 
the Slav from German, Austrian, Hungarian, Ku- 
manian, and Turkish rule, when the two Slavic races 
already under the Great Enasian sceptre, the Little 
Eussians and Poles, so frequently complain of the 
treatment they receive at their masters' hands. And 
thus, though cultivated Slavo-Eussians must write 

* Cf. K. E. FranzoB, 'Die Eleinraasen and ihre Sunger.' Allg«m. 
Zeitung, 1877, Nos. 164, 185. 'Aoa H«lb.Aaien,' 'Vom Don lar Doiuui,' 
uid otlier RuBBiDian sketches hj the ume author, ua equally rematkable 
tor brilliancy, depth, luid erudition. 
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Muscovite, or Great Russian, in Russia, if they wish 
to write at all, the Russinian movement is still 
continued and a special literature kept alive outside 
the Czarish territory.* 

Curiously enough, modem Kussinian is, to a large 
extent, a foreign-letter paper literature. To fecili- 
tate their being smuggled across the Russian fron- 
tier, the Geneva volumes and flying-sheets are 
mostly printed on the thinnest of notepaper. To 
reduce their bulk, they are made to look wonder- 
fully elegant.t 

In my next lecture I shall follow up to-day's 
historical sketch by some linguistic details respect- 
ing the points of contact and difference between 
the Great Russian and Little Russian idioms. 

* Onlj npoQ the conqneBt of Ukraine (1SG4), Muacovj took to Btyling 
bendf Great Ruuu, and coofeired the correaponding minor title upon the 
uiDeied race. Up to the annexation of Ukraine the onl; purely Slavic 
territoiy poeseBsed by Muacory wu Novgorod and the adjoining Dorth' 
eaatem land, embodied, partially with Mongol help and connivance, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth canturieB. The Foles never changed the original 
namee of the two couutriea, but continue to call Rnaeia Muecov;, and Rub- 

f The publication of an iUustrated IJttle Rniaian periodical, ' Zarya,' 
WW b^un and diacontinuad taBt year in London. Notwithstanding Its 
RuBiian blaa, it was not admitted in Russia. 
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If language is a test of natiocal character, is not 
descent a matter of indiffereDce ? Should not any 
people be regarded as civilised who speak a culti- 
vated tongue ? However primitive their ancestors 
may have been in times past, do not people ad- 
vance at a leap, do they not reform their entire 
spiritual self, on adopting a new and more highly 
developed idiom ? Is not a nation more particu- 
larly raised to the intellectual status of any language 
it may happen to acquire, no matter whether in- 
vented by itself or borrowed from others ? 

Then, as regards affinity : gauging relationship 
by an intellectual standard, ought we not to con- 
sider races more closely connected with their lin- 
guistic congeners than with their ethnographical 
kindred? If blood is thicker than water, is not 
the mind even more potent in forming connections 
than the blood ? 

No doubt these questions should be answered in 
the aflirmative, provided a qualifying caution is 
added to the wOling consent. There are two ways 
of adopting a foreign tongue. If it is taken over 
as it stands, with its phonology, etymology, and 
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grammar unimpaired, and the aignifications of its 
words unaltered, the recipient certainly allows his 
own ideas to be superseded by those of the new 
idiom. If, on the contrary, grammar ia modified 
and the import of words changed in the transmis- 
sion, then the metamorphosis is limited to the 
acquisition of a foreign shell, and the kernel is put 
in by the independent exertion, or at least, with 
the active co-operation, of the linguistic proselyte. 
Of these two contingencies, the former occurs, when, 
going to a foreign country and staying in it a con- 
siderable time, an individual adopts its language to 
the entire replacement of his own. Then that part 
of a man's intellectual identity which is comprised 
in language may be absolutely effaced, and a new 
set of standard ideas imprinted upon his mind. 
Surrounded by people habitually employing words 
and meanings different from his own, a man's mind 
in such a case is gradually tinctured with novel 
hues, until, having no occasion to air his old 
phraseology, he ends by adopting the new one 
in the sense and in the meaning in which it is 
imposed by the overpowering influences eurround- 
ing him. The same absolute innovation is witnessed 
when a comparatively small number of foreigners 
subside in the great mass of another nationality. 
It is different, however, when an entire nation takes 
to a new tongue. Whether effected by spiritual or 
mere military subjugation, the change in this case 
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caoDot be equally complete. Whenever large num- 
bers, bearing the stamp of the same ethnical type, 
are allowed continued intercourse with each other, 
their physical and intellectual habits are necessarily 
preserved to some extent even under the pressure 
of overwhelming agencies from without. Among 
other results of their partially victorious resistance, 
the new words forced upon them in such a ease are 
apt to undergo a change of form and meaning in 
accord with the peculiarities of the subsiding type. 
A good, and by its multiplicity perfectly conclusive, 
example of this linguistic diversification is supplied 
by the history of colonial Latin. Readily accom- 
modating itself to the different individualities of 
the different races subjugated, Latin became Italian 
in Italy, French in France, Spanish in Spain, Por- 
tuguese in Portugal, Rumanian in Moldowallaehia, 
and Eomaunsch in the south-eastern valleys of 
Switzerland. Not only was the form of each Latin 
word specially modified in each of these several 
lands, but' the meaniug in most instances was 
characteristically altered with the form. As one 
example out of a thousand, take the Latin word 
'perdere,' to ruin, to lose. Retaining its general 
aspect everywhere, it shows very different features 
nevertheless in each of the several countries to 
which it emigrated. Its Spanish representative 
•perder' includes the signification of 'to bet;' 
its Rumanian form 'perdu' may mean to execute. 
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to liaug and to spoil ; while the French reflexive 
' se perdre ' denotes to disappear, and the Por- 
tuguese ' perderse ' to capsize. ITie difierentiation 
of transplanted thought is even greater in the case 
of abstract ideas. ' Vitium,' defect, deficiency, 
and guilt in Latin, in Portuguese becomes ' vicio,' 
which may mean no more than error ; in Spanish 
' viclo/ which compj-ises caprice, habit, and pullu- 
lation ; in Italian ' vizio/ cupidity ; in Provenjal 
French, ' vici,' cunning ; in Eumanian, ' vichiu,' 
vice in its most repulsive form. It is clear, the 
conception of guilt must have been very diflPerent 
in these different nationalities, to have prompted 
them to metamorphose the Latin 'vitium,' the one 
into error, the other into caprice, bad habit and 
mere habit, the third into cupidity, the fourth into 
cunning, the fifth into abominable vice. 

As similar transformations of intrinsic sense may 
be observed in most words of what may be called 
transferred languages, it follows that the mere fact 
of Finns and Finno-Tatars accepting Slavonic speech 
does not necessarily imply their acceptance of Sla- 
vonic sentiment, but, on the contrary, argues a 
Turanic remodelliDg of the original Aryan tongue. 
Drawn on general linguistic grounds, this conclusion 
is confirmed by a comparison of the Slavo- Russian 
and Finno- Russian vocabularies.* The analysis of, 

* To keep the origin^ [lationiij divenitj before the reader, I heM 
emplo; the terma Finao-KuaeianB and Slave- Riubuuib, in preference to the 
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comparatively speaking, a very few words will suf- 
fice to demonstrate the different turn given to Slavo- 
Eussian significations upon the acceptance of their 
verbal representatives by the Finno-Russians. A 
limited number of examples, it is true, in itself proves 
not the frequency of the process ; but if very ordi- 
nary ideas can be shown to have been perverted from 
their original Slave-Russian type by their Fiuno- 
Russian inheritors, the inference will be justified 
that many others which cannot be quoted in a 
lecture must have shared the same fate. 

Ideas of good and bad occupying so prominent a 
position in any nation's vocabulary, let us begin 
with their comparative dissection in Little Eussian 
and Great Eussian. ' Khor6schi,' probably an ety- 
mological development of the root ' kras,' meaning 
' red,* coloured,' + in Little Russian mostly keeps to 
the sensuous sphere, and getting no farther than a 
very slight metaphorwill carry it, signifies, 'pleasing, 
beautiful ; ' in Great Russian, on the other hand, 
the word at a leap passes from the signification 
'pleasing ' into that of ' good.' The Little Russians, 
as they distinguish between what is merely pleasing 
and what is really good, necessarily require a special 

accepted nnmeB of Great Rusu&iib and Little RuBsians, wbich refer only 
to the entent of theii respective geographical areas. In what follows, I 
revert to the usual, albeit iDappropriate and purely quantitative, termi- 
nology. * 

■ See Jourth Chapter. 

i" Cf., hoirever, the different derivations suggested by the learued 
Frt^tsBor lagic, in ' Archiv fiir Slavischu Fhilotogie,' vi. 2, p. £82. 
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word in their language for 'good;' in Great Russian, 
where the two notions are frequently confounded, 
one word is apt to cover both. The special Little 
Russian term for ' good, intrinsically good/ is ' d6- 
ber ; ' and many things in Little Russian are accord- 
ingly denoted as 'd6ber,' t.c, intrinsically good, 
which in Great Russian are called 'khortishi,' i.e,, 
good, because I think they are nice ; good, because 
I like them. The word ' d<5ber, d<ibri,' certainly 
exists in Great Russian likewise ; but as its mean- 
ing is mostly usurped by the more arbitrary and 
capricious *khor(5sbi,' 'd6ber,' with its respectful 
recognition of what ia really good, of what is good 
in itself, independently of one's liking it or not, is 
comparatively neglected. This propensity of the 
Great Russian to regard as good, not what is good, 
but what is liked, is emphatically confirmed by a 
well-known proverb declaring even one's likings 
to depend upon mere caprice. " Ne po khoniahu 
mil, a po miln khor<Ssh " — " I do not like a thing 
because it is nice, but it is nice because I like it." 

As a per contra proof of what has been stated, 
the term 'g6ji,' which in Little Russian means use- 
ful, serviceable, and therefore good, in Great Rus- 
sian never gets beyond the meaning of serviceable, 
and remains for ever removed from the idea of 
intrinsic worth. The Little Russian dutifully ac- 
knowledges the goodness of whatever proves bene- 
ficial ; the Great Russian, on the contrary, claims 
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the right to regard as good chiefly what he feels 
himself attracted by, whether serviceable or not. 
The better to realise the opposite points de vue 
adopted by the two, it may not be amiss to look at 
the same notion in its English and German garb. 
Like all the Germanic members of the Aryan 
family, the English and Germans, in fashioning 
their notions of goodness, discard the whimsical 
view taken by the Great or Finno-E,nssians, and 
eodorse the more reasonable one adopted by the 
Slav, The English 'good,' the German 'gut,' 
being derived from the same root as the Slavo or 
Little Russian ' g6j\,' equally declare that to be 
good which is useful. 

Again, the tenn 'blagi,' which in the literary 
language of Great Russia means good, in the 
popular tongue of Little Russia (and, to a certain 
extent, Great Russia too), for reasons which 
shall be explained in my next lecture, actually 
signifies bad. No more conclusive evidence could 
be adduced that Slavo-Russian and Great Rus- 
sian ideas of goodness, though represented by 
the same words, are wholly distinct. Similarity of 
term, then, is anything but a guarantee for identity 
of concept. 

There is quite as marked a difference in the 
conception of badness. ' Chud6i,' which in Little 
Russian indicates nothing worse than a pauper, in 
Great Russian is degraded to the signification of 
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good for nothing, bad, wicked ; a cliange of mean- 
ing which, 1 am afraid, reflects an opinion extend- 
ing to other countries than Russia, that a poor 
man is more apt to be a.bad one than a rich man. 
Again, ' dCirni' in Little Russian denotes a fellow 
mischievous from stupidity, intoxication, or mad- 
ness ; in Great Russian the word is generalised into 
signifying anything that is repulsive and ugly, and 
on these grounds, considered to be very bad. In 
other words, in Great Russian ugliness is viewed 
as a sign of badness, just as prettiness, in the case 
of ' khor<5schi ' in the same language, is confounded 
with goodness ; whereas in Little Russian the 
ideas of external elegance and internal worth are, 
as a rule, religiously kept asunder. Furthermore, 
in Little Russian we encounter the word 'llchi,' 
mostly meaning 'wicked,' and occasionally admitting 
into its principal signification the qualifying nuance 
of ' insolent ; ' in Great Russian the wicked motives 
of a man, called 'lichi," are generally forgotten, 
while his insolence is raised to the pitch of bold- 
ness, resolve, and manly enterprise. 'Lichi,' at 
Kieff used as ' actively malicious,' at Moscow is con- 
nivingly ennobled into the idea of ' enterprising, 
though, peradventure, wicked.' At Kieff the malice 
prepense is kept in view ; at Moscow the daring of 
the deed is preferably accentuated. 

To illustrate other significant changes in the 
meaning of aiijectives, which are legion, a few 
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more instances may be cited. ' Mogiitscbi,' in 
Little or Slavo - Russian ' strong and rich,' in 
Great or Finno-Russian (in the amplified form of 
' magiSschtschestvenni ') becomes 'strong, power- 
ful, influential;' 'bagdti,' in Little Russian 'copious,' 
in Great Russian is used for ' rich ; ' ' osdi5bni,' in 
Little Russian ' beautiful,' in Great Russian (in the 
parallel form of ' ud6bni ') means ' serviceable, con- 
venient,' &c. 

Passing on to nouns, and comparing a few re- 
presentative words of tbis grammatical category, 
we obtain the like differentiated results. 'Brat,' 
originally * brother,' in Little Russian is quite as 
often employed for * friend ; ' in Great Russian it 
is pretty generally restricted to its primary genea- 
logical signification. Conversely, ' padriijje, pa- 
dnijka,' literally a ' female /rienrf,' in Little Rus- 
sian is the habitual name of a man's wt/e; in 
Great Russian it exclusively indicates a girl's girlish 
playmate. In this last example signification and 
etymology combine to win the palm for Great 
Russian ; for as the word ' drugi ' — the radical of 
the words 'padnljje, padrdjka' — originally desig- 
nated nothing more intimate than ' another person,' 
the derivative term 'padriijje, padnijka,' literally 
means no more than 'another person, and that a 
female.' Yet this is the word which in Little or 
Slavo- Russian suffices to denote ' a wife ; ' whereas 
the same term in Great or Finno-Russian is very 
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properly conOned to the colder notion of * compa- 
nion, mate.' The same peculiar confusion of non- 
identity with friendship, and of friendship with 
wifeship, in Little Russian is carried to the extent 
of using the verbal derivatives of ' drug,' ' odrujity, 
odnijitaya,' literally * to get auother,' in the inti- 
mate significations of ' to marry ' and ' to be mar- 
ried.' In Great Kussian, where, it appears, matri- 
monial ties are taken more au seneux, a wife is 
never called a friend, and a friend is never styled a 
wife. A peculiar exception to the principle of this 
rule is the word ' priyStel,' as used by a widow to 
designate her defunct husband. 'Priy^tel' in Great 
Kussian originally means 'a well-wisher,' and is 
another very common designation for ' firiend.' As 
long as a husband is alive, the distant term in 
this respectful tongue can never apply to him ; but 
directly he is dead, his widow ia apt to deprive him 
of his former more authoritative title, and to con- 
tent herself with calling the departed one her 
'friend.' To wind up, a Little Russian quite com- 
monly neglects to discriminate between brother 
and male friend, between wife and female friend ; 
a Great Russian does make the necessary distinc- 
tions, and as he has to use terminology received 
from the Little Russian, necessarily narrows its 
sense. It need hardly be said that, in consequence 
of their greater accuracy in distinguishing between 
the various grades of relationship, the Great Rus- 
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sians have been obliged to appropriate other special 
words for wife and friend, words rarely used in the 
same sense by the Little or Slavo-Russians. 

Proceeding from matrimonial alliance to friend- 
ship, we find that the Little ^Russian has no proper 
word at all for friend except ' brat,' ' brother ; ' * 
the Great Eussian has two : ' drug,' ' a constant 
associate and friend,' and ' priyittel,' 'a pleasant- 
spoken man, a well-wisher.' Altogether the dis- 
tinctions drawn by Great Russians in this intellec- 
tual category are very nice. From the one word, 
' Jrugi/ meaning 'another man,' which they received 
from the Little Russians, the Great Russians — to 
satisfy their desire for exactitude in defining rela- 
tions between man and man — have evolved no less 
than five distinct terms; 'drug!,' 'another man;' 
' driigi,' ' acquaintance ; ' ' drug,' ' friend ; ' ' drugle,' 
' others ; ' ' drusyd,' ' friends.' Little Russian, in its 
turn, discriminates between ' drugf,' ' another man,' 
and 'dnigi,' a second man;' while the plural 
'drugf' is sometimes used in a loose and rather 
promiscuous sense for 'friends.' 

This does not exhaust the differentiation of the 
one term 'drug.' Like 'padnijje,' cited above, 
' drujfua,' another derivative from ' drug,' in Little 
Russian means 'another party, and she a female, 
a wife.' In Great Russian, in marked contrast, the 

* A distinction is occasionallj, bat not ordinaril;, mode between two 
detivativea of brat : 'biatkO,' 'brother,' and ' bnltatsch,' 'friend.' 
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same word actually signifies 'a company of soldiers.' 
Impossible as it at first sight appears, this violent 
change of meaning is easily accounted for. The 
termination ina equally referring to individual 
females and to notions classified as feminine by 
Bussian grammar, what designates a wife in the 
one case in the other applies to a collective term of 
feminine gender. Thus, from bestowing the wider 
signification of ' others ' instead of ' ojie other 
party,' the Great Russian positively uses for an 
aggregate of armed men a word which the Little 
Kussian reserves for the wife of his bosom. The 
discrepancy produced by either language giving 
the same notion a different turn could not well be 
greater. 

It is similar with the nomenclature for ' enemy.* 
South Slavo-Eussian knows only the word ' vrag,' 
a foe from innate evil disposition. Finno-Eussian 
retains the ominous term, but sagaciously supple- 
ments it by ' nepriy&tel," an enemy from interest 
or other more transient motives ; a man, in fact, 
who, under altered circumstances, may think fit 
to become a friend. At this point of our inquiry, 
it may, perhaps, be incidentally observed that 
Little or Slavo-Russian, in its modern condition, is 
divided into two principal dialects — the Southern or 
Ukraina dialect, and the Northern or White Rus- 
sian speech. Though difi'ering in details, the two 
dialects are mainly identical in all the more essen- 
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tial points of their dictionaries. I chiefly quote from 
the Northern or White Eussian dialect, without 
entirely neglecting the Southern or Ukraina tongue. 
Nouns similarly diversified in meaning abound. 
' Sldva,' in Little Russian ' talk, rumour,' in the 
more ambitious and political Great Eussian speech 
is exalted into 'glory, honour.' 'Duch,' in simple 
Little Eussian 'vapour, smoke,' in the literary 
development of Great Russia is raised to ' spirit.' 
' SMtchai,' in Little Eussian ' an unlucky accident,' 
in Great Russian, which has a pessimist proclivity, 
is used to denote every kind of accident, all acci- 
dents being in that language regarded as pretty 
sure to turn out more or less unlucky. " Vso na 
svete slutchai," says a Great Russian proverb 
despondingly, — "Everything in this world is 
accident, and, as a rule, mischievous accident." 
' Mazk4,' from 'mazEity,' ' to smear,' in Little Eus- 
sian is ' blood,' in Great Russian ' ointmerit.' 
'Ardda,' in Little Russian 'a means, an instrument,' 
in Finno-Russian becomes 'ariidie,' 'a cannon,' 
and 'arfijie,' 'a weapon, a musket.* Of the terms 
derived from *anida, 'arud^tsch' in Little Russian 
is ' a man ofmeans, a wealthy man, 'whilst 'arujelnik,' 
accentuating a more mechanical sort of instrumen- 
tality, in Great Eussian conveys the very different 
notionof 'an armourer, agunsmitb.' Again, 'tchdsi,' 
Little or Slavonic Russian for ' the times,' etymo- 
logieally accords, whilst it differs from it in point 
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of signification, with the Finno-Russian ' tchasf,' 
' a watch.' To ' pisinka,' in Little Euaaian ' a paint- 
ing, a portrait,' in Great Russian corresponds ' pis^ 
nie,' meaning ' sometbing written, a letter ; ' while 
contrariwise, ' list,' which in Little Russian is 
used for a letter, in Great Ruaaian only expresses 
' a leaf.' ' Ma;;^' in Great Russian ' a blow,' in Little 
Russian signifies ' a moment.' It may justly excite 
surprise that in the case of the two last words, 
'list' and 'ma^,' the primary meanings, 'leaf' and 
'blow,' should be preserved in the derived and 
younger tongue, the Great or Finno-Russian, 
whereas metaphorical meanings, ' letter ' and ' mo- 
ment,' are recorded in the older and more original 
Little or Slavo-Kussian. The seeming anomaly is 
explained by a circumstance which will be subse- 
quently alluded to at greater length. Great or 
Finno-Russian ia the descendant not only of the 
Little or Slavo-Russian, but also of the ancient 
Southern or Bulgaro-Slovenian Slavonic, the lan- 
guage in which the Gospel waa communicated to 
the Northern pagans. Hence primary meanings are 
sometimes preserved at Moscow, though superseded 
by secondary ones at Kieflf. 

For completeness' sake, a few verba may be men- 
tioned, to exemplify the extenaion to this claaa of 
worda of dialectical diversification of meaning. The 
names of the senses supply a good example. 
'Tchuty,' in Little Russian 'to Lear,' In Great 
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Kussian occurs iu the enlarged sense of ' to hear, to 
smell, to scent, to perceive, and to feel.' ' Sltikhaty, 
slukMtzy,' Little Russian for ' to listen, to obey, 
in Great Kussian is represented by * sMscbaty,' ' to 
listen,' and ' aWiscbaty,' ' to bear, to smell, to scent, 
to understand, to comprehend.' ' Pa ruski slflis- 
cLaty,' literally *to bear in tbe Russian tongue,' in 
Great Russian means *to hear Russian and com- 
prehend it,' i.e., to be conversant with the Russian 
idiom. Again, 'divftysya,' in Little Russian ' to 
see,' iu Great Russian, very much at variance with 
the classical injunction of nil admirari, adopts 
the more spiritual sense of ' to, see and admire, to 
admire.' ' Golosf ty,' in Little Russian ' to sob, to 
groan, to sing the funeral plaint,' and ' to prophecy,' 
iu Great Russian merely denotes ' to talk aloud.* 
The same root ' glos, glas,' in Little Russian appro- 
priated for expressing the utterance of the human 
voice,' in Great Russian, with its habitual confusion 
of the senses, applies to the action of the visual 
organs as well. 'Spravity,' in Little Russian 'to 
carry out,' in Great Russian is retained in its 
primary sense of 'to straighten.' ' Sverschfty,' iu 
Little Russian ' to accomplish,' in Great Russian is 
diverted into the different meaning of 'to decide.' 
' V61iti,' in Little Russian to obtain by earnest solici- 
tation, in its Great Russian meaning goes no further 
than to solicit, &c. 

Such is the diversity of the Slavo-Russian aud 
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Finno-Kussian idioms in the case of words absolutely 
transferred from one language to the other. Though 
the word is preserved, in all these and other in- 
numerahle instances a new shade is introduced 
into the Little or Slavo-Russian meaning by the 
Great or Finno-Russian mind. The shell is the 
same ; the kernel varies. The sound is taken over ; 
the signification has been altered. 

An analogous, and even more copious, process is 
observed in the case of derivations, especially in 
the derivation of uouns. As most objects equally 
lend themselves to be designated by different 
qualities out of the many they have, the two 
languages frequently choose to refer the names of 
their nouns to different radicals. A cloud in Great 
Kussian is called ' tSblako,' from ' oblekdty,' to cover; 
in Little Russian it goes by the name of ' ^mara/ 
from ' ;j£miirity,' to darken. Blood, in Great Russian 
called ' krov,' from a root designating moisture, in 
Little Russian is known as ' mazk4,' from ' maz^ty,' 
to smear. Marriage, which in Great Russian is 
described as ' Bvidba,' meaning probably abduction, 
in Little Russian rejoices in the more modem 
appellation of 'vdssilya,' gladness, frolic. Quan- 
tities of such-like examples might be adduced at a 
moment's notice. More conclusively than any- 
thing else these prove the independent use made 
by the Finno-Russiana of the roots and stems 
handed over to them by the Slav. 
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Other causes Lave contributed to enhance the con- 
trast. Change of meaning so often accompanyiog 
preservation of outward form, is even more frequent 
when the form is altered likewise. Few languages 
more readily admit of such alteration than the 
Eussian. The extraordinary number of preposi- 
tions alternately prefixed to roots ; the copious 
array of terminations appended in forming deriva- 
tives ; the facility of creating ever-new compounds, 
and applying significant vowel-changes to boot, 
allow of roots being used in a hundred different 
ways. Each prefix, each affix, each vowel-change 
imparts a new shade of meaning ; each compound 
creates a new term. Now the Slave- Kussian and 
Finno-Russian languages by no means always agree 
in selecting the same prefixes and affixes for their 
roots. On the contrary, they very often couple 
their roots with diiferent prefixes, thereby strength- 
ening in different ways the different significations 
given to the roots ; or else they differ in this, that 
the one adds a prefix where the other prefers the 
naked root, declining to develop the idea contained 
in the radical. As an instance, take the root ' kon,' 
meaning ' to end, to terminate.' Little or Slavo- 
Rusaian knows the simplest application of the root, 
the verb ' kondty,' only in an intransitive aspect, 
meaning ' to die.' Great or Finno-Russian, on the 
contrary, uses this very verb in a most vehement 
transitive signification, meaning ' to drive a man to 
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the end/ i.e., to the end of his wits, to make liim go 
to extremes. Again, Little Eussian compounds the 
simple forifi 'kondty ' with the preposition vi, 
meaning ' out,' thus creating a verb, ' vikonaty,' ' to 
carry out, to accomplish.' Great Russian, on the 
other hand, prefixes to the same root the preposi- 
tion 0, meaning, among a great many other things, 
' through ' in a finishing sense, thus producing the 
verb ' okontchdty,' with the signification of 'to 
finish.' To quote a few other words, the root 
'myeuEity' in both languages means to change; 
but whilst in Great Eussian it is associated with 
the preposition ob, meaning ' about,' and produces 
' obmyendty,' meaning ' to exchange, to mistake,' in 
Little Eussian it is connected with the preposition 
za, meaning ' instead," and brings forth the verb 
' zaminS,ti,' meaning 'to make up for.' Or the 
verb ' pravdity,' * to act straightly,' when coupled 
with the preposition s, in Little Eussian engenders 
' spravdfti,' ' to amend,' which does not exist at all 
in the affiliated tongue. Similarly, the verb ' v6Iity,' 
in Great Russian ' to will, to solicit,' in Little 
Russian ' to obtain by solicitation,' in the latter 
language, joined with the preposition v, meaning 
' out,' creates the verb ' vvoHti,' ' to fulfil some- 
body else's wish,' for which no analogous term ia 
found in the related tongue. And so on to the 
end of the chapter. I omit to extend these ex- 
amples to the variations produced by different 
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terminations, significant vowel-changes, and other 
similar means. They are equally abundant. 

Two other sources of discrepancy deserve to be 
mentioned. Of many Slavo-Kussian roots not a 
trace is found in Ficno-Eussian ; of not a few 
Finno-Russian words no vestige can be detected in 
Slavo-Kussian. Slavo-Eussian roots lost in Finno- 
Rusaian speech were either not presented for accept- 
ance, or else rejected by the recipient race, being 
altogether at variance with their own original ideas 
of men and things. The Finno - Russian terms 
missing in Slavo- Russian are either derived from 
Southern or Bulgaro-SIoveno-SIavonic, or else are 
scattered remnants of Finnish or Tatar origin. 
Finno-Russian, as I observed above, is not exclu- 
sively the descendant of Slavo-Russian, but ac- 
knowledges a considerable influence of the ancient 
South Slavonic, or Bulgaro-Sloveno-Slavonic tongue, 
the ecclesiastical language of the Orthodox Church, 
formerly spoken by the Slavs between the Euxine 
and the Adriatic. The first of their race who received 
Christianity from the neighbouring Greeks, Bulgaro- 
Slovenian is the idiom in which the new religion was 
subsequently transmitted farther north. In it the 
Gospel was preached to Slavo-Russians as well as 
to Finno-Russians ; but while it had little influence 
upon the cognate tongue of the Slavs, the southern 
idiom powerfully affected the speech of the Finn, 
then in the first stage of iucipient Slavification. 
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To the KiefF Slav, Bulgarian was a mere variety 
of his own vernacular, too easily understood and 
altogether too familiar to derive much additional 
interest from the religious teaching it conveyed; 
■ to the Finn it came clothed with the double dignity 
of a foreign, more civilised tongue, and of the 
medium for the inculcation of lofty doctrine and 
creed. Hence, Finno-Bussian retains many more 
visible traces of the ecclesiastical dialect than the 
Slavo-Kussian, or, to call it from its ancient capitals, 
the KieflF-Novgorod speech. 

As the aggregate result of the various agencies 
enumerated, we have the existing discrepancy be- 
tween the Little or Slavo-Eussian, and the Great or 
Finno - Russian idioms. "Where such very large 
sections of the dictionary are entirely distinct; 
where others, though similar, abound in words used 
in different senses by either tongue, it is impossible 
to subordinate the one language to the other sa a 
mere dialect. The few comparisons I have insti- 
tuted are, I believe, the first attempt ever made at 
likening the notions of the two kindred idioms. 
However, as they might be easily augmented by 
multitudes of similar examples, the instances given 
are enough to warrant the inference that Little or 
Slavo - Russian and Great or Finno - Russian are 
neither identical, nor the one a subordinate dialect 
of the other, but distinct and independent, though 
closely related tongues. Only after the two dic- 
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tionaries shall have been made the subject of a 
thorough comparative analysis will it be possible to 
tell to what extent the Finns have been Slavified, or 
how far they may be said to assert their ancient 
national character under the cloak of a foreign 
idiom. A long time will have to elapse before any 
such complete estimate can be formed. Compara- 
tive lexicology is in its infancy in all languages, 
let alone Eussian. 

If there are two Eussian languages, the number 
of Eussian nationalities extant is far in excess of 
two. Not to speak of the numerous Caucasian and 
Asiatic races annexed by the Czars, hosts of Ger- 
mans, Poles, Lithuanians, Rumanians, &c., have 
been absorbed in course of time by the mighty 
Northern Empire. Some of these engulfed nation- 
alities retain their speech; others, on becoming 
Eussianised, imprinted visible vestiges of their 
previous tongues and types upon the idiom adopted 
by them. 

There is still one other nationality in Russia 
more important than any of those mentioned. 
This highly remarkable species of mankind consists 
of the upper classes of the realm. A mixture of 
all the various races assembled under the Czarish 
sceptre, the upper classes form one of the most 
intelligent, most courageous and enterprising types 
of humanity ever reared on the face of the earth. 
In them Finnish common sense mingles with Polish 
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courage ; Armenian astuteness blends with German 
deliberate and methodic thought ; while to the 
patient endurance of the Tatar is added the quick 
versatility of the Slav. If Russia has accomplished 
so much in diplomacy and war, she is quite as much 
indebted for her success to the extraordinary abili- 
ties of the mixed race at her head, as to the sturdi- 
ness, the submiaaiveness, and the enduring capacities 
of her docile millions. In this upper section of 
Russian society, names are no clue to descent. 
Owing to long-continued intermarriage between its 
different ingredients, a Finno-Slavio name may be 
borne by a man of German extraction, or an Ar- 
menian title by one most of whose ancestors were 
Poles, But whatever their patronymic, whatever 
their origin and descent, what distinguishes them all 
alilie is the uncommon amount of talent prevailing 
in the caste. It is one of the most telling facts in 
the ethnographical and political configuration of 
Europe, that while the Russian lower orders are 
further removed from culture than those of any 
other European land, the Russian upper classes are 
equal, if not superior, in intelligence, to their peers 
in most other countries. Thanks to this extraor- 
dinary combination of opposite advantages, Russia 
has attained the enormous power she proudly calls 
her own. 

Neither liave the potent upper ten thousand left 
the national idiom without some very visible traces 
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of their social influence. The literary laoguage and 
style of Russia has been moulded by the cultured few, 
chiefly upon the pattern of German and French, the 
tongues gradually adopted by Russian society since 
the age of Peter the Great and prevalent down to 
the Crimean war. The more rapidly to civilise his 
country, Peter, it is well known, favoured the 
spread of German as a vehicle of official culture. 
As to French, this, in its brilliant eighteenth cen- 
tury, found its way aided and unaided to Muscovy, 
as everywhere else. Things remained in this con- 
dition until toward the latter end of Nicholas' reign. 
Intent upon fenning the pride of race upon the eve 
of a Panslavonic war, Nicholas discountenanced the 
foreign idioms (which, moreover, had acquitted them- 
selves of their civilising task in the meantime) and 
reverted to Euss. But the restoration of the old 
linguistic regime by the Iron Emperor had no 
power to obliterate the results of the preceding 
period. Though he certainly made Slavic again the 
habitual language of the upper classes, Nicholas 
neither attempted the extermination of the number- 
less Russian words framed upon German and French 
patterns in the preceding cosmopolitan epoch, nor 
did he propose a patriotic return from the dear and 
elegant forms of Gallic syntax then adopted to the 
loose and confused structure of the old Muscovite 
sentence. The imperative example of the Court 
easily replaced the use of foreign tongues by the 
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national idiom ; but the developmeDt Eussian had 
derived from copying foreign speech was wisely 
preserved as a lasting gain and abiding improve- 
ment of the vernacular. Owing to this exotic and 
partially imitative origia of innumerable Russian 
words, phrases, and grammatical combinations, the 
language of culture in its higher uses in no 
European country differs in so many essential 
points from the popular speech as in Russia. No- 
thing can be richer than the Russian dictionary, 
if not in roots, at least in compounds and deriva- 
tives ; nothing nicer than the shades root-meanings 
acquire by etymological modifications ; but with 
unmitigated simplicity the villager still uses one 
and the same word in a promiscuous sense where a 
host of differentiated terms is habitually employed 
by the eiviliaed portion of society. Again, nothing 
can be more analytical, more strictly logical, and 
concise than the build of a Russian literary sen- 
tence, while incompleteness, allusiveness, and vague 
metaphorical idiomatism still constitute a leading 
feature of the peasant's brogue. As the necessary 
consequence of it all, it is easy enough to read a 
Russian book on metaphysics, but it is hard to 
exactly comprehend a Muscovite ploughman dis- 
cussing any commonplace incident in his indefinite 
lingo. 

Slavonic philology is not altogether without 
English ramifications. Reverting at a leap from 
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KuBsia to Great BritaiD, we find remnants of 
Slavonic speech lingering in localities not very far 
distant from this ancient seat of learning. These 
relics of a remote linguistic past, it is true, consist 
only in a few geographical names ; "Wilton, Wilt- 
shire, Wily. According to early tradition, handed 
down in Beda's History and vaguely alluded to by 
Venantius Fortunatus and other chroniclers, the 
Viltsi, a Slavonic tribe in ancient Pomerania and 
Brandenburg — the name of Vilt, Wind, Wend 
formerly applied to many western Slavs — sent 
colonies from the mouth of the Oder to Holland 
and England in the fourth and fifth centuries. In 
England these em^rants from the neighbourhood 
of Berlin probably founded the town of Wilton; 
as regards Holland, it seems certain that they 
occupied Utrecht, the Ulterius Trajectum of the 
Romans, then called Wiltaburg. Surviving the 
vicissitudes of many centuries, a small handful of this 
race still exist in the region whence their ancestors 
are related to have set out on their journey to Great 
Britain fourteen hundred years ago. In the Spree- 
wald, a sequestered locality near Berlin, whither 
they retreated eight hundred years since before 
the advance of the colonising Gennan, the Wenda 
to this day are a living reality. To this day this 
interesting remnant of Brandenbui^ Slavs retain 
the national name, together with the knowledge of 
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their ancient tongue, which they use in familiar con- 
verae along with German. The Brandenburg Wenda 
are a well-to-do and most respectable tribe. Living 
in a sort of rustic Venice formed hy numberless 
channels of the river Spree, their water- bound 
settlements remind the startled visitor of the lake- 
dwellings of primitive Europe, and highly deserve 
inspection by the ethnographer, the painter, and 
the excursionist. A few months ago, as I was 
navigating with a Cantabrigian fellow-traveller the 
endless watercourses of this aquatic region, my 
companion expressed no little surprise that so very 
peculiar a district should be unknown to the sight- 
seers of Europe. Whether threading its way 
through primeval forest, steeped in swamp and 
lake, or passing along the insulated settlements 
of a happy and amiable race, the vistas opened 
up by the gliding boat were invariably curious and 
picturesque. The inhabitants of these secluded 
recesses, quick, wiry, and industrious, are an alto- 
gether superior sort of rustics, and very well able 
to take care of themselves in the social struggle 
of these stirring times. Their women, famous for 
attachment to children, are frequently engaged as 
a kind of ornamental nurses by wealthy Berliners, 
and in their gorgeous national attire, all red, 
green, and white, attract the attention of foreigners 
in the streets of the German capital. Notwith- 
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standing the care taken in school and church to 
preserve their time-honoured nationality,* it is 
disappearing fast. In Wiltshire, in obedience to 
the law of linguistic absorption, it has succumbed 
long ago. 

* WendB alBo Burvive in the adjoining district of Upper Lusatia, 
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III. 

Words express what men agree to put into them ; 
and as there is hardly a notion which cannot be ' 
viewed in more ways than one, there is hardly a 
word which does not differ in signification from its 
nearest equivalents in other languages. From the 
most complicated mental operations down to ordi- 
nary aenauous objects, things admit of being con- 
ceived differently, ^nd in consequence are given 
names carrying different meanings in the various 
languages of the world. 

Let ua take an instance or two. The Latin 
' gladius,' being a short sword of peculiar shape, is 
inaccurately rendered by ' sword,' which may or 
may not be what the Roman term indicates. The 
Latin ' cantus,' signifying an articulated clangour, 
in preference to anything else, is too much honoured 
in the translation by ' song,' which plainly refers 
to melody. The Latin ' amicus,' implying a dis- 
position to aid, abet, and confer benefits, cannot 
be regarded as an exact equivalent of the English 
* friend,' a word which lays stress upon affection 
rather than help. Passing on to more abstract 
notions, the Roman 'virtus' is properly ' effi- 
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ciency,' not ' virtue ; ' the Roman ' vis' more ordi- 
narily imports energy and force than strength; 
while the Roman ' ingenium ' should be mostly 
understood as expressing capacity and disposition, 
in preference to intellect and genius. 

Differences increase in the case of adjectives and 
verbs. Expressing conditions of the nouns to 
which they apply, adjectives and verbs are apt to 
vary in signification according to the nature of the 
subjects they happen to refer to. The wider their 
signification, the less likely it is that their compass 
should be exactly the same in different tongues. 
In the Latin ' magnus ' we encounter the three 
meanings of ' great,' ' long,' arid ' copious,' accord- 
ing to the nouns with which it is coupled. The 
Greek quality of ' /coXo's,' like the English ' hand- 
some,' may be fittingly ascribed to persona that 
have nothing personally attractive about them; 
whilst the English 'nice,' a peculiarly generous 
vocable, lends itsrff to be predicated of a good 
many people who would not be awarded similar 
praise by its Latin prototype 'nitidus.' Again, 
in Latin we discover the verb ' transmittere ' 
to embrace the several meanings of ' transmit, 
transfer, cede, intrust, dedicate, perforate, pass, pass 
by, throw across, live through, live down,' all of 
which, in English, have to be rendered singly 
by their respective equivalents. Greek has its 
' \f>yi^ea0ai' in the cumulated sense of 'to cypher, 
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calculate, sum up, add, attribute, meditate, con- 
aider, judge, and infer.' The German 'scheinen' 
unites the notions of ' to shine,' and ' to seem ; ' the 
Russian ' slagaty ' combines the ideas of ' to add ' 
and to ' wrap up ; ' and the Egyptian * sem, setem,' 
is tantamount to both ' hear ' and ' listen.' Compar- 
ing the foreign words enumerated with their nearest 
English equivalents, we have no difficulty in notic- 
ing the inherent discrepancy of meaning which 
separates original and translation. In some cases, 
■Latin cannot be accurately rendered at all, there 
being no word found in English with exactly the 
same conceptual ingredients. In other instances, 
where the same ingredients are forthcoming in both 
languages, they occur in different proportions, and 
accordingly impart different hues to their repre- 
sentative compound in either. In both cases, the 
notions compiured have been differently viewed by 
the men who formed the two languages. 

The above remarks hold good when analysis 
is coupled with synonymy. Confronting a word 
with its closest approximate in another tongue, we 
are apt to suppose that what cannot be mutually 
rendered by the two limbs of the comparison, 
cannot be expressed at all by the language in which 
the deficiency happens to occur. When, however, 
investigation is extended to the synonyms of the 
terms contrasted, we are frequently gratified to 
detect the missing shade in some cognate vocable. 
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mixed up with tints other than those associated to 
it in the language in which it was first noticed. 
Comparing, e.g., the English and Kussian ideas of 
zeal, there m no Eussian adjective corresponding to 
' strenuous.' The ardour in 'strenuous,' it is true, 
is appropriately expressed by ' r^vnosti,' anglice 
' zealous ; ' but the boldness, activity, and enter- 
prise inherent in the British vocable as well, and 
inseparable from the ardour which forms its 
primary element, cannot apparently be conveyed 
by any one Kussian adjective bearing upon the 
notion. In searching, however, a little farther 
afield, we are agreeably surprised to come upon the 
noun 'malady^tz,' meaning a young man possess- 
ing the very combination of qualities for which 
the English idea of strenuousness is conspicuous. 
Hence it is clear that to form an idea of any con- 
cept in any language, it is indispensable to extend 
observations over groups of words, and eliminate 
the entire notion from the various individual ex- 
ponents over which it is scattered. 

By way of illustrating this method by a Slavic 
specimen, let us dissect the Russian terminology 
for some socially and morally interesting notions, — 
gentleman, gentlemanly, nobleman, and noble. Of 
the large number of words coming under this cate- 
gory, a few principal ones admit of being presented 
in a brief sketch. 

Russian does not possess any single term com- 
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bining the three constituent qualities of a gentle- 
man : good breeding, liberal education, and high 
honour. Each of these qualities is separately 
ascribed by Russian linguistic usage. Beginning 
with the element of honour, there are four principal 
terms set apart for its expression as a distinctive 
personal trait 'Nad^jni tchelov^k' designates a 
trustworthy man ; ' dobrosavdstni tchelov^k,' a con- 
scientious man ; ' tch^stni tchelov^k/ an honest 
honourable, and honoured man ; and ' d<5blestven- 
nik,' a moral hero. Of these four epithets, two 
refer each to 'one particular feature of social mo- 
rality only, while the two remaining ones include 
every commendable quality comprised in the 
notion of honour. ' Nad^jni tehelov^k,' a trust- 
worthy man, and ' dobroaav^stni tchelov^k,' a con- 
scientious man, are one-sided appellations; 'tch^stni 
tchelov^k,' a man of marked honesty and honour, 
and ' d6blestvennik,' moral hero, on the contrary, 
indicate'an honourable man all round. There is a 
notable distinction made between these four several 
terms as regards frequency of application. Upon ac- 
quainting ourselves a littlemore closely with the posi- 
tion they occupy in the language, we find the one- 
sided terms 'nad^jni' and 'dobrosav^stnitchelov^k,' 
respectively trustworthy and conscientious man, 
to be in constant use ; while ' tch^stni tchelovdk,' a 
man of marked honesty and honour, and ' d<$blest- 
vennik,' moral hero, are much more rarely heard. 
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It seems natural expressly to extol trustworthiness 
and conscientiousness, when found ; while the more 
comprehensive quality of honour is not so often 
mentioned, unless, indeed, the possession of positive 
virtue is intended to be specially emphasised. As 
to * ddblestvennik,' moral hero, it stands altogether 
too high for everyday parlance. Accordingly, no 
term is appropriated to the colloquial ascription of 
the ordinary, commonplace, and, so to say, matter 
of course amount of personal honour in all its 
various aspects at once. There is not only no one 
word as comprehensive as the English vocable 
' gentleman ' in its triple reference to character, cul- 
ture, and education ; but among the several fami- 
liar words relating to character alone, there is not 
one conveying all that is conveyed respecting this 
one quality by the wider English term. 

On the other hand, there are several much-used 
phrases indicative of education. ' Abras6vanni,' 
cultivated, and ' prosveschtsch^nni,' enlightened, 
are words constantly recurring in Russian conver- 
sation. Everybody in the upper classes claims these 
qualities as his own, and delights in having them 
attributed to himself A man is ' abras6vanni,' 
cultivated, when he knows enough of the world 
to look upon things in the approved European way, 
and to converse upon them in customary French 
phraseology; he is 'prosveschtschdnni,' on the 
ocher hand, enlightened, civilised, when he has 
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given up the oppressive auperatitiona of ancient 
Muscovy, and has become both intelligent and 
humane. Significantly enough, this word 'pros- 
veschtaeh^nni,' though primarily referring to intel- 
lectual improvement alone, has a decided tendency 
to include moral amelioration. To be ' prosvesch- 
tach^nni,' now-a-daya, is not only to be well-in- 
structed, but also to recognise the notions of duty, 
veracity, and philanthropy. Thus it happens 
that the demands of honour, which, as a mere 
matter of honour, are not embodied in any common- 
place epithet, come to be incorporated in a familiar 
byname, whose original import refers to civiliaa- 
tion. 

Thirdly, as to the good-breeding, which forms an 
indispensable ingredient in a gentleman's charac- 
ter, its ordinary denominations in Rusaian are 
derived from culture possessed, respect paid, or 
friendliness shown. ' Utachllvi ' means 'well-taught, 
and in consequence polite ; ' v^jlivi ' signifies 
well-informed, and in consequence well-mannered ; 
'utschtivi,' respectful, and consequently considerate. 
The other more demonstrative group embraces 
'priy&tni,' pleasant; 'lub^ani,' amiable; and 'mili,' 
nice, friendly, and expansive. From which we 
may aafely infer that good manners are supposed 
to arise chiefly from culture or amiability, from 
adopted Europeaniam, or the innate blandness of 
the Kussian heart. 
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On summansiiig the result of tbia analysis, we 
find ordinary social morality, as well as culture 
and manners, represented as ofteo springing from 
civilisation alone — a curious and yet, considering 
the circumstances, a very intelligible way of look- 
ing upon men and things. Again, such manifes- 
tations of ordinary social morality as do not arise 
from civilisation alone are most frequently repre- 
sented as trustworthiness, reliability, and absence 
of deceit. In fact, absence of deceit is found to 
be the popular interpretation of honour. On the 
other band, a word is not wanting which declares 
high social morality to have its source in a keen 
sense of personal honour ; whereas mere politeness, 
besides frequently proceeding from culture, is de- 
scribed as the outcome of the supple complaisance 
and obsequiousness as natural to the Kussian cha- 
racter as the extreme reverse. Handled in this 
wise, the dissection of a few words enables us 
to extract from the Russian national mind impor- 
tant avowals respecting the origin and nature of 
some of its most remarkable notions and qualities. 
From the linguistic evidence elicited it will be seen 
that the French story of a Kussian asking in blank 
astonishment, ' Tschto eto honor 1 ' {'la the name 
of goodness, what is honour ? ') is no more than a 
disrespectful gibe, instinct with the spirit of inter- 
national derision, so very common in all lands and 
times. Had it no object besides helping nations to 
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fonn a more correct and equitable estimate of each 
other, comparative lexicography would require to 
be created. 

If there is no com/monplace name indicating the 
possession of personal honour, except as regards 
that particular point of honour known as trust- 
worthiness, there are several familiar phrases de- 
noting individuals to whom honour is habitually 
rendered. The first word we come across in this 
category is ' patch6tni.' ' Patch6tni secretar,' hono- 
rary secretary, exactly corresponds with the Eng- 
lish translation, and serves to determine the mean- 
ing of the vocable. But ' patchi5tni grashdanln,' an 
honorary citizen, is a wealthy merchant upon whom 
the title has been specially conferred by a gracious 
Czar. At the top of the peculiar climax there stands 
' patch<5tni tchelov^b,' literally an honorary man, 
i.e., an individual reverenced for his prominent 
position by equals and inferiors, and dubbed hono- 
rary in consequence by the voice of the people. 
The better to realise the singular meaning of this 
term 'patch6tni,' honorary, we shall compare it 
with ' patcht^nnij' honoured, which attributes as 
a mere temporary possession what ' patchdtni,' 
honorary, confers as a lasting qualification and as 
a sort of inherent dignity. To be honoured on one 
occasion or on several occasions is to be ' patch- 
t^nni ; ' to be habitually honoured is to become an 
altogether ' honorary person,' ' patchdtni tchelov^k.' 
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A Eusaiaa, therefore, may not only be honorary 
as a secretary or as a member of a society, but 
honorary even as a member of society at large. 

Passiug on to neighbouring ground, we find a 
remarkable distinction drawn between the several 
equivalents for the English adjective ' noble.' The 
adjectives derived from the old and popular words 
for nobleman have nothing whatever to do with 
noble in a moral sense. 'Birin,' 'boyArin' (bar), 
anglice boyard, originally denoted the master of 
the slave, that is, in accordance with ancient local 
institutions, the nobleman ; but the adjective de- 
rived from this noun, 'bfirski,' simply means that 
which belongs to the master, without any reference 
to nobility or any other moral or immoral qualities 
inherent in that individual. The only metaphorical 
touch added to this adjective refers to imperious- 
ness and the strenuous exercise of masterdom ; 
* birski ' means not only that which appertains to 
the master, but also masterful. It is the same 
with ' dvoryanfn,' a more modem word for noble- 
man. ' Dvoryanfn ' literally signifies courtier, a 
man attached to the Czar's cabinet or household, 
who accordingly ranks as a nobleman.* The adjec- 
tive * dvorydnski,' deduced from this noun, has 
nothing of personal nobility in it ; like ' birski,' 
it signifies almost exclusively that which is the 

* There is »nollMr etymology, refecring the word to the 

large property. 
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property of the exalted person mentioned. Not 
noble feelings, but the nobleman's house, wife, 
and chattels are usually called birski or dvory- 
dnski In signal contradistinction to these two 
old and historical appellations of the nobility, a 
novel word, frequently applied since modern civili- 
sation extended to Kussia, includes both mean- 
ings in its more comprehensive compass, noble 
in position and noble in point of character. 
' Blagor<5dni,' literally well-born, indicates a man of 
noble station, and noble sentiments as well. By 
the time this aristocratic term came into use, the 
moral development of the country had sufficiently 
advanced to admit of rank being identified with 
virtue. There is a gratifying chapter of Russian 
history contained in the rise of this word ; there is 
a remarkable trait of modern Muscovy indicated in 
the limited use made of the term. The use of this 
novel and more commendatory appellation ' blago- 
r6dui ' is very much confined to the upper classes. 
Originally an official title devised by Government, in 
imitation of the GJerman Wohlgeboren, 'blagorodni,' 
well-born, was first enforced as the proper style 
and phrase in addressing persons included in the 
six last classes of the civil and military hierarchy. 
In the Europeanising reigns of Peter the Great 
and his immediate successors, the decree went 
forth that official personages, from the captain and 
Government secretary down to the ensign and 
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Government clerk, should be vouchsafed the style 
and title of this ' blagorodni,' well-bom ; just as 
colonels, majorB, and Government councillors were 
dubbed ' visokoblagorodni,' high well-bom; State 
councillors, ' visokorodni,' high-born ; generals, 
'prevoskhodltelstvo,' excellency; full generals, *viso- 
koprevoskhodftelstvo,' high excellency, and so forth, 
to the top of the ladder. Superior Government 
employment until very lately conferring noble- 
man's rank, the lowest class title, applying to all 
noblemen alike, came to be used for all sections of 
the nobility, and eventually attracted the higher 
meaning of noble in feeling and mind. Hence 
' blagorodni ' is essentially an official and a bookish 
term, invented by the literate, or what is about the 
same, the literary portion of society, whose lan- 
guage differs more markedly from that of the lower 
orders in Kusaia than anywhere else in Europe. 
Hence, too, the amalgamation of moral and social 
import in the term is likewise more or less re- 
stricted to the classes who framed the word after 
a foreign pattern, and lodged in it some of the 
double meaning which its prototype had abroad. 

Besides the historical evidence alleged, there is 
curious linguistic proof that the lower orders can 
have had nothing to do with the devising and the 
determining of this interesting vocable. 'Blago- 
rodni,' well-bom, is a compound made up of ' bligi,' 
good, well, and 'rodni,' born. Strange as it may 
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appear, the first word in this compound, the word 
'blagi,' which I have just translated by 'good,' 
'well,' might with almost equal correctness have 
been rendered ' bad,' ' evil.' It so happens that 
this word ' blagi ' is one of the comparatively few- 
left in Russian illustrating the primeval linguistic 
phenomenon of inversion of meaning. On this 
startling process a few explanatory observations 
require to be incidentally offered at this place. 
In my Egyptian Researches" I have shown absolute 
change of signification to abound in what probably 
is the most ancient preserved form of human speech, 
the Hieroglyphic. In several thousand examples I 
have proved the extraordinary fact and traced its 
origin to the demonstrable practice of primitive hu- 
manity of defining notions by contrasting them with 
opposites. t If in Egyptian we find it to be quite 
the practice to put two prepositions of opposite 
meanings together, in order the more clearly to 
- bring out the signification inherent in one of them, 
the absolute combination of two meanings in one 
vocable is legitimately explained by analogous 
reasoning.^ The more easily to conceive their 
primary notions, our primitive ancestors very 
largely had recourse to contrast. To readily uhder- 

* EoptUche UDtersncbungen, Berlin, 1876. f See Cbaptet V, 

t Cf. the author'B 'Origin of Laagnage,' in 'LingnistioEBsa^s,' London, 
1882. Frof . Bain, in his ' Lc^c,' i. G4, theoretically discovers the neces- 
sity of the process, now confirmed by pbilologic&l evidence. No happier 
co-opeiation of Bcience and science conld t>e inu^ined. 
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stand the import of strength, they, on forming the 
idea, separated it from weakness ; to facilitate the 
comprehension of darkness, it was mentally pitted 
against light; to realise the notion of 'great,' it 
used to be contrasted with ' little.' Once invented 
and transmitted for many successive centuries, 
these and all other ordinary notions are now-a-days 
glibly apprehended, without any, or at least any 
conscious, repetition of the original contrasting 
process. Directly, however, some entirely novel 
idea is submitted for acceptance, we are instinc- 
tively driven even now, to imitate the practice of 
our early ancestors and facilitate comprehension by 
comparison. Whether concrete or abstract, know-' 
ledge and its acquisition have ever a tendency to 
confront. Hearing a new variety of rose mentioned, 
we are apt to desire our informant to describe the 
qualities of the unknown flower by likening them 
to the similar yet different ones of some familiar 
species. Still more surely, whenever introduced to 
a new idea in the less popular domain of mathe- 
matics, philosophy, or word-signification in a foreign 
tongue, shall we be driven to measure the strange 
concept by a known opposite, the more readily to 
realise its import. The definition of a circle is 
easiest taken in by placing it side by side with the 
characteristic attributes of another mathematical 
figure not a circle. Roman ideas of morality and 
immorality being very different from our own, are 
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beat understood through gauging them by ours ; 
and if the peculiar compound of enlightenment and 
morality which constitutes the distinctive feature of 
' prosveschtsch^nni,' is ever to be fully appreciated 
by non- Russians, they wUl have to place it side by 
side with words of their own language, related yet 
dissimilar in meaning. The more delicate the lin- 
guistic distinction drawn, the more nearly related 
are the two members of the comparison ; the simpler 
the concept to be grasped, the more complete will 
the explanatory antithesis require to be made. For 
a nineteenth-century individual to ascertain the 
Russian meaning of ' khor6shi/ it is only necessary 
to discriminate between what is good and what is 
pleasing ; whilst, when our primitive ancestors 
taxed their reasoning powers to discern the ele- 
mentary notion of darkness, the exigencies of the 
desperate situation in which they found themselves 
compelled the thick-skulled savages to call in the 
notion of light as secundum comparationis. Egyp- 
tian words including the two elements of the 
comparison instituted by prehistoric thinkers, their 
instructive conservatism luckily reveals the intel- 
lectual effort by which the first and most indispens- 
able notions had to be originally achieved. With- 
out the clear and cumulative evidence of the 
Egyptian language, this unexpected fact in the 
history of human reason would not, probably, have 
been discovered; with the aid of Egyptian the 
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process is manifest, and the host of preserved 
vestiges in other tongues plainly discernible. 

The proved diversity of meaning in aboriginal 
speech apparently compels the conclusion that our 
antediluvian friends must have experienced some 
very considerable difficulty in rendering themselves 
mutually intelligible : that the mental exertion, 
which enabled them to grasp a thought, by its very 
laboriousnesa impeded intercourse. But however 
hard their case may have been, it was scarcely quite 
as bad as it is apt to appear to people in the pos- 
session of perfect speech. They did not need any 
very distinct and copious phraseology in those 
early days. The primitive circumstances in which 
the speakers were placed ; the rapidly realised 
nature of the situations in which they used to hold 
converse ; and, in most instances, the accompany- 
ing gestures must have determined the important 
question, which meaning out of the two possible 
ones was intended to be vested in each word on a 
particular occasion. Gossiping in those halting 
times cannot indeed have been the facile and plea- 
surable diversion it became in more civilised days, 
when notions, once fixed, were every one of them 
snugly put away in a separate term for separate 
expression. Nevertheless, as primordial mankind 
had neither very many nor very deep subjects to 
prattle about, and as the circumstances in which 
savages are placed are easily judged, and mostly 
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judged alike by the members of a barbarous house- 
hold, men probably managed to understand each 
other tolerably well from the outset, the imperfec- 
tions of their iccipient speech notwithstanding. 
To this day savages, with little or no inkling of 
each other's language, fluently converse by gesture 
the moment the subject of the conversation is 
apprehended by the interlocutors. Nor should it 
be forgotten that, as reasoning developed, the most 
indispensable words must have gradually attained 
a definite signification — a gratifying process, which, 
by the way, admits of being watched in the 
Egyptian tongue. The more distinctly each part 
of the comparison was realised, the less occasion 
could there be to go on comparing. 

Remnants of these pristine and, at first sight, 
rather perplexing dialectics are scattered even now 
over our modem tongues. However incredible it 
may appear, even in English, cases of opposite 
meanings crammed into the same vocable (com- 
paratively frequent in Saxon) are not altogether 
wanting to-day. ' To bid ' means ' to demand ' as 
well as ' to offer.' As a substantive, ' down ' desig- 
nates an elevation ; as a particle, it refers to what is 
below. The preposition 'with,' ordinarily conveying 
the notion of ' conjointly,' in words like ' withdraw, 
withhold, withgo, withsay,' assumes the opposite sig- 
nification of 'away from' or 'against.' Nay, the com- 
pound ' without,' though combining the conflicting 
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ideas of ' with ' and ' out,' conveys the sole notion 
of * out ' and ' outside,' thus perfectly illustrating 
the old principle of squeezing antagonistic con- 
cepts into a single term. And is not 'better,' 
though derived from- ' bad,' the comparative of 
* good ' ? Is not * melior,' though derived from 
' malus/ the comparative of ' bonus ' ? Is not 
' worse ' (Gothic ' wairs,' Icelandic ' ver,' Danish 
'vaerre') the opposite of its Sanscrit eqmvalent 
' vara,' meaning ' better,' meaning ' good' ? Do not 
'dobr,' 'khoroshi* (the latter as 'girsch'), and some 
other Slavic terms for 'good,' imitate the extra- 
ordinary example set them by ' blagi,' and designate 
' bad ' as well ? Do not, in the case of ' dobr,' the 
two antagonistic meanings, actually and apparently 
irrationally, occur in the same vocable? While as 
regards the two others, is not Great Eussian 
' khoroshi ' (good) flatly negatived by its Little 
Russian representative ' girsch,' importing ' bad ' 1 
Even apart from the large amount of corroborative 
evidence preserved in related idioms, is it pos- 
sible to look at the following table, and explain 
the numerous inversions crowding into a single idea 
within a limited liuguistic area as mere accident. 
Table. 

Englisli : Bad, Comparative better. 

Latin ; Malus (bad), Comparative melior (better). 

Sanscrit ; Vara (good, better) ; but Icelandic, ver, worse ; 
Danish, vaerre ; Gothic, wairs (wairis *), worse ; Eng- 
lish, worse. 
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Great BuBsian : Blagi (good and bad). 
Great Bussian : Dobr (good and bad). 
Great Kussian : KboroBhi (good) ; Little BuEsian, girsch 
(bad); Polisb, gorszo (worse). 

To revert to 'blagi/ its two opposite meanings 
are placed in peculiar juxtaposition. In Kussian 
literary language this remarkable word bears the 
sense of 'good,' nay, 'pre-eminently good and super- 
latively excellent ; ' in the language of the people it 
seems to have always expressed both 'good' and 
' bad,' and preferably ' bad.' As in all eases of 
double meaning, the context decides on the par- 
ticular signification intended to be expressed by 
the speaker in each instance. When au educated 
man says, ' Eto blag6i sav^t,' he means, ' This is ex- 
cellent advice ; ' while when a boor utters, ' LiSachad 
blagdya,' he wishes to convey, 'This is a miserable 
old hack,' or *Blag6i tclelov^k/ 'That is a very 
wicked fellow.' ' Blagor6dni,' as it means 'well-born,' 
not badly born, cannot, accordingly, be of popular 
origin. To bear the complimentary sense it does, 
it must have taken birth in good society. The 
colloquial ascription to the Russian nobility of 
noble-mindedness, consequently, must Lave arisen 
in nobility circles. From these, as culture extended, 
it gradually spread to the middle and lower orders, 
creating, it is to be hoped, a wholesome belief in 
the identity of goodness and might. 

Having adverted to primeval inversion of sense 
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as a means of ascertaining the origin and significa- 
tion of an existing Eussian vocable, I may now 
appeal to inversion of sound for a similar purpose. 
Were there no historical evidence to define the 
meaning of 'boyard,' the bldest Eussian nobility 
title, as slaveholder, the testimony of language would 
be pretty conclusive on the point. Phonetically 
inverting ' bar,' which is the root and oldest recorded 
form of ' bo3'fi,rin,' we obtain the word ' rab.' This 
' rab ' in Eussian signifies ' slave.' Thus by the side 
of the word ' bar,' master, we have an inversion in 
sound as well as in sense, 'rab,' slave. A brief 
inquiry will determine whether we should regard 
this peculiar correspondence as purely accidental, or 
whether it ought to be recognised as the consequence 
of a linguistic process effected for a purpose and 
embodying an intellectual result. Let us revert to 
Egyptian. Being the most ancient recorded form of 
human speech, this language retains primitive fea- 
tures with a &eshne3S, a vividness, and a copious- 
ness which, while it clearly displays, fully accounts 
for the most extraordinary peculiarities. In this 
comparison I take my stand simply upon the fact 
that there are etymological phenomena observable, 
but wholly unintelligible, in Aryan languages, 
which, in Egyptian, a tongue of similar type, a 
gender language, and one likewise spoken by people 
of Caucasian descent, occur so very frequently, and 
are displayed in so many consecutive stages of 
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tlieir eTolutional development, that there they 
admit of being understood as to origin and purport. 
"Without dwelling upon the demonstrable iden- 
tity of many radical and formative elements, Egyp- 
tian, therefore, is here compared with Aryan ou 
the mere ground that the laws of primitive thought 
and speech exhibited in the one are found to in- 
terpret peculiarities in the constitution of the other, 
the causes of which, in our Indo-European tongues, 
have long been obliterated by advance to a higher 
and more modera stage of logics and phonetics. 
In Russian, then, as in all Indo-European tongues, 
inversions of sound and sense, like 'bar' (} 'rab,' 
master v slave, though much more frequent than 
would be imagined by the unsuspecting, are yet 
too rare, and, in consequence, too unintelligible, 
to have attracted attention prior to the discovery 
of their copious and absolutely regular occurrence 
in Egyptian. Only after these topsy-turvy pro- 
ceedings had been demonstrated as an irrefragable 
fact by thousands of Egyptian examples (which 
may be looked for in my "Coptic Researches "), did 
the numerous cases burst upon sight preserved in 
existing and highly advanced idioma Only after 
the phonetic and intellectual operation involved in 
the change had been rationally explained by the 
disinterred laws of Egyptian grammar, could it be 
lawful to consider the analogous process in Euro- 
pean languflges as more than mere accident. In- 
version of meaning I have already accounted for ; 
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as regards inversion of sound, its why and where- 
fore are readily understood upon reference to Egyp- 
tian etymology. In accordance with one of the 
best established laws of Hieroglyphic grammar, 
Egyptian roots may be enlarged by the repetitioQ 
of the initial consonant at the end. The word 
'ker,' for instance, may expand into 'kerk,' the k 
at the beginning being repeated at the end ; the 
word ' fes ' may swell into ' fesf,' &a Monosyllabic 
toots being by this process dilated into bisyllabic 
ones, either syllable ultimately came to express 
the meaning originally vested in the first alone. 
' Ker/ ' to turn round,' having developed into 
'ker-k,' not only 'ker' and 'ker-rek,' but also 'rek' 
eventually denoted ' to revolve,' ' to rotate.' 'Fes,' 
' to wash,' bulging out into ' fes-f,' not only ' fes ' 
and ' fes-sef,' but also ' sef ' alone at last meant ' to 
moisten, to purify, to clean.' The added second 
syllable, formed by the last letter of the first, 
augmented by the first letter of the first, neces- 
sarily is the inversion of the first. 'Ker,' aug- 
mented by initial k, becomes ' kerk, ker-rek,' first 
syllable 'ker,' second syllable 'rek.' Accord- 
ingly the second syllable is the inversion of the 
first ; the accretion is the transposed original. Of 
course, in a primitive state of language, when any 
word might mean a thing, and its opposite as 
well, this licence of signification extended from the 
original root to its inverted form. Hence, as 
regards meaning, the phonetic inversion is as often 
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identical with the root as it is absolutely oppoaed 
to it. We just discovered 'sef to signify *to 
wash,' like its primary form ' fes ; ' but while 'hen' 
means ' to bind,' ' neh,' the transposed accretion of 
' hen,' signifies ' to separate.' 

There are plenty of similar cases extant in Eng- 
lish and the Indo-European and Semitic languages 
generally. Though they failed to attract atten- 
tion by themselves, they 'catch the eye directly 
our visual powers are sufficiently sharpened by the 
frequent observation of the same phenomenon in 
Egyptian. Having no regard to vowel change 
(which is subject to special laws), we find, e.g., in 
English the tip ^ the pit, the one referring to what 
is above, the other to what is below ; the stem {) the 
mast, the one signifying a tree, the other what is 
made of it ; to stir {) to rest — all inversions of sound 
and sense. Again, we come across such words as 

* to care ' a ' to reek ;' ' to tap ' a ' to pat ; ' ' to heal' 
A'the leech;' 'togrip'A 'to prig;' 'theboat'A 'the 
tub ' — all inversions of sound alone. Or admitting 
cognate dialects into the inquiry, we discover 
numerous parallels like the following ; ' to wait' a 
Lowland German ' taiw,' with exactly the same 
meaning as ' to wait ; ' ' to tear ' A Lowland German 
' reet,' with precisely the same signification as ' to 
tear;' 'the pot,' a equivalent to Lowland German 

* top ; ' ' the hole ' a equivalent to Lowland German 
' loch ; ' ' to clash ' a equivalent to German ' sehlag,' 
&c. Again, we are startled to detect that 'to 
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hurry,' inverted in sound as well as in sense, in 
German becomes ' ruh,' anglice ' rest ; ' whereas in 
Polish this identical * ruh ' (rukh) means ' hurry,' 
and compared with its English equivalent is in- 
verted only in sound. The 'lug,' seottice that 
which hears, is found to correspond to the Latin 
inversion of sense, Moq-ui,' t.e., the performance 
which is heard. The Latin ' carp-ere,' to seize, 
is a phonetic and mental inversion of the Latin 
'prec-ari,' of the Polish 'prag-nad,' and of the Li- 
thuanian ' prasz-iti,' ' to desire.' The English ' lief,' 
Latin ' lib-et,' and German ' lief, lieb,' phoneti- 
cally metamorphosed in Greek becomes '^tX-o's,' 
The English ' to clamour,' with its relatives, the 
Latin ' clamare,' and the Slovenic ' kram-lyati,' 
'to cry, to bawl, to speak,' inverted in sound 
and sense in Russian occurs as ' molX-aty,' ' to be 
silent.' This Russian 'mol<?-aty,' again, explains 
the etymology of Latin 'clam,' 'silently, secretly,' 
a word which, long investigated in vain, with 
the aid of these novel tests is determined to be 
nothing else but the inversion in sense of its 
cognate 'clamare.' And so forth, especially in the 
Slavic languages, whose various branches supply 
a perfectly conclusive multitude of examples. 

A few specifically Slavic examples, comprising 
difierent idioms of the great eastern division of 
European speech, may, perhaps, be suitably quoted : 

(i.) Inversion of sense: Czech, tem-e, top of a 
mountain or a tree v Slovenic, tem-en, deep ; Slov. 
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kup, plenty v Czech, chyb-a, dearth ; Finno-Euss. 
blagi, good and bad ; dobri, good and bad. ; skorbfty, 
to strengthen v skorbfty, differently conjugated, 
to be ill ; Slavo-Russ. dobrisehtsche, a great good 
or a great evil ; Slavo-Eusa. %udi, a pauper ; ^^wdobd, 
poverty, but v ;gud6ba, wealth ; prig6da, lucky and 
unlucky accident ; prigodfty, to be profitable v pri- 
godsfty, to be unprofitable ; Finno-Russ. aldvo, that 
which ia communicated, the word v Slavo-Rusa. 
sMvo, that which is kept back, the aecret, &c. 

(2.) Inversion of sound, the meaning remaining 
the same : Euss. vea a Serv. sev, all ; Euaa. pol-a 
A Lith. lap-as, leaf; Russ. ;^reb-et a Slov. breg, hill ; 
Ruas. palk-a, cudgel a Slov. klep-ati, to cudgel, to 
beat ; Slov. bol-Si a Poliah, lep-szy, better ; Russ. 
shtshel, gap a Serv. luc-iti, to separate ; Lith. 
riek-ti, to cut a Polish, a-kier-a, hatchet ; Polish, 
ro^c, to grow v Russ. shir-okij, large ; Ruas. bcg-aty, 
to go A Slov. na-gib-ati, to move about ; Russ. kaz- 
aty A Lith. sak-yti, to apeak ; Serv. liut-eti, to be 
silent A Slov. u-taz-iti, to aileuce ; Czech, sop-titi, 
to breathe a Lith. pus-ti, to blow ; Lith. laif -ati a 
Slov. ^ul-iti, to lick ; Euss. tem-nyi a Slov. mot-en, 
dark; Polish, ciem-niA Slov, meX-av, dark; Polish, 
kol-o A luk, circle, ark ; Slov. seb-iti, dividere a 
Euss. bez, without. 

{3.) iMversion of sound and sense : Russ. bur-iy, 
dark-coloured ^ Lith. raib-aa, particoloured ; Russ. 
mra6-niy, dark ierm-nyi, light, shining ; Lith. 
plik-as, naked Serv, po-klop-iti, to cover up ; 
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Lith. tam-si, dark ^ mat-iti, to see ; Lith. rek-ti, to 
clamour (f kur-o, deaf, &c. 

These specimens might be easily multiplied ; but 
the whole extent of the process will only admit of 
being measured after the'laws of phonetic change 
shall have been carried back to a period no longer 
very clearly discernible in the preserved form, and 
with the unaided etymological resources, of Indo- 
European speech. 

At this point we resume our Russian argument. 
Inversions on the Egyptian pattern abounding 
in the various Slavonic languages, these twin seg- 
ments of a bifurcated root, after what has been 
said, admit of being, nay, require to be, connected 
by an intellectual tie in Russian as well as in Ha- 
mitic. Applying this unavoidable conclusion to 
the vocable in hand, there is, then, more than mere 
accidental coincidence between the words ' bar,' 
master, and ' rab,' slave. There is a phonetic and 
spiritual bond found to exist between the two. In 
other words, the master, who, himself being called 
' bar,' had a servant called ' rab,' anglice slave, pre- 
sumably must have been the master of a slave, a 
slaveholder. What the oldest Russian nobility 
title was intended to convey is thus etymologically 
defined. With the linguistic evidence elicited the 
testimony of history, it is well known, concurs only 
too fully. 
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Once or twice a year we are startled by the pub- 
lication of books and pamplileta recommending the 
adoption of some universal language. In these 
periodical addresses to an ungrateful world, nations 
are admonished to agree upon a common idiom, 
which shall be spoken from pole to. pole, and be 
equally intelligible in London, Berlin, and Tim- 
buctoo. The grand reform once effected, nations, 
we are assured by the confident authors, will be 
speedily connected by the ties of universal brother- 
hood. As they will perfectly comprehend each- 
other, they wiU find it easy to appreciate their 
mutual qualities, and settle their lingering feuds. 
The progress of knowledge, too, will be infinitely 
promoted by there being only one literature equally 
accessible to all. As to trade, it is clear that it 
must take an altogether new departure so soon as 
the red crocodile-hunter on the banks of the Amazon 
can be daily advised by his correspondent in Cheap- 
side as to the exact article wanted in the market. 

To accelerate the realisation of these glowing 
prophecies, the advocates of linguistic unity either 
propose the extension of some existing idiom to all 
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the various races of the univerae, or else are good 
enough to invent for the common benefit a new 
tongue, more simple, and therefore more perfect 
in their estimation, than any they know. I re- 
member reading a Servian pamphlet several years 
ago, in which the desired simplicity was actually 
sought to be attained by reducing every word to 
a number, and declining and conjugating by ap- 
pended numerals. No Chinese memory would 
have been equal to the formidable task of retaining 
the signification of these cyphered hieroglyphics. 
If it takes a mandarin ten years to learn to read 
and to write the literary idiom of his land, twenty 
must have been consumed in the acquisition of the 
Servian pasigraphy which was to have developed 
international relations. So we may congratulate 
ourselves upon its not having been adopted, except 
by the inventor. 

Supposing, however, the innovation could be 
carried through, its possible efiects should not be 
overrated. They would be infinitely less than 
their advocates fancy. Paaigraphs and pasilalists 
are wont to start on the supposition that all lan- 
guages express the same ideas, and that the only 
discrepancy between them consists in that they em- 
body their otherwise identical notions in different 
sounds. The English word 'friend' and the Russian 
word ' priyitel,' for instance, are assumed to mean 
exactly the same thing ; their difference being sur- 
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mised to be limited to the fact that the one is 
sounded 'friend,' the other 'priydtel.' Yet nothing 
could be more erroneous than this hypothesis. 

"Words mean what nations put into them, and 
the thoughts of nations differing upon most sub- 
jects, the significations of their words equally clash. 
The Russian conception of 'friendship' varying 
from the English, the word * priyfltel,' though it 
may be the closest approach to the English ' friend ' 
the Eussian dictionary supplies, should not be mis- 
taken as being identical with the term which it is 
of necessity used to render. Names of ordinary 
objects excepted, it is the same with most words of 
the dictionary. As a rule, every language lends to 
every idea a particular shade, a special miance, which 
constitutes the national peculiarity of its verbal 
representative, and causes it to diverge from similar 
notions in other tongues. The greater the import- 
ance a language attaches to an idea, the more 
carefully, the more specifically will it mould the 
signification of the words conveying the same ; the 
more indifierent a notion appears, the more general, 
the more vague will be its expression. 

The introduction of universal language, therefore, 
would be far from ensuring uniformity of thought. 
Although the sounds might be the same, mean- 
ings would be speedily varied according to the 
idiosyncrasies of the individual races. Many words 
would be dropped by many races, not being needed 
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or understood by them ; nearly all other vocables 
would have to undergo more or less marked changes 
of signification before they could convey what each 
single people might think fit to put into them. It 
is, perhaps, not too much to aay that mutual un- 
intelUgibility would be actually augmented by the 
success of the pasilaletic scheme. When all nations 
use the same dictionary, but each in a different 
sense, misunderstandings are more likely to arise 
than under esisting arrangements, when discrep- 
ancy of meaning is marked by diversity of words. 

There is, however, no fear that existing lan- 
guages will speedily die out. Though languages 
are certainly diminishing in number, the survivors 
gain additional strength from swallowing up the 
inheritance of the defunct. The weaker die out ; 
the stronger add to the number of their subjects by 
conquering the orphaned vassals of those that are 
dead and gone. For the present, then, the know- 
ledge of the national diversity of significations 
is still facilitated by the palpable disparity of 
vocables. 

In acquiring Bussian and Polish more particularly, 
the strange, though not at all unharmonious, sounds 
lead us to expect novel ideas. The anticipation is 
certainly not disappointed by the analysis of signi- 
fications. The dissection of a few Slavic words 
bearing upon the notion of freedom will, I hope, 
prove that the prevailing difference of national 
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thought extends to the moat ordinary ideas, and 
that it fairly admits of being traced in the meaning 
of representative terms. The more fully to realise 
the Slavic hue of the concepts selected, a compari- 
son will be subsequently instituted with Latin, a 
highly developed, and at the same time an altogether 
heterogeneous tongue. It is through gauging one 
language by another that we learn to appreciate 
the peculiarity of each. 

Poles have long distinguished between personal 
and political liberty. Opposite circumstances com- 
bined to recommend the distinction. Personal 
liberty in matters exempt from political control, 
in accordance with the unconstrained character of 
the race, has always been unbounded in Poland; 
political liberty, on the contrary, until within 
comparatively recent times, was restricted to a 
small section of the people, the rest being kept in 
a state of absolute, or nearly absolute, subordination. 
It would have been absurd to confuse the notions 
of personal and political liberty when personal 
liberty was less restrained by feeling, custom, and 
practice than in most other countries, while political 
liberty did not exist, except for the select few. 

In keeping with the difference felt and expressed, 
the word signifying ' personally free ' originally 
means only 'willing, having a will,' — 'wolny,' 
' willing, having a will,' and accordingly ' free,' a 
derivation from 'wola,' 'the will.' The significa- 
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tion ' willing ' is understood in both eenses included 
in the concept ; it may mean no more than ' inclined 
to do a thing, ready, prepared ; ' and it rnay mean 
' willing and able to tvork one's will,' and in con- 
sequence 'free.' 'Mam wladz^ obrania, albo 
jeatem wolny,' anglice, ' I have the power of choice, 
and accordingly am free,' or more literally ' am a 
wilful agent.' 'Nie kazdy wolen, ktdiy okow6w 
nie nosi,' ' Not all are free that carry no fetters.' 
In this latter sense of having and exercising a 
will, the word applies to all the various shades of 
freedom in personal and private life. Occasionally 
it refers even to political freedom ; for as those 
who possessed political freedom were no less in- 
clined than their dependants to exercise personal 
discretion in private matters as well, the twofold 
liberty of the upper classes, the political and the 
personal, eventually came to be included in the 
term which emphasises the cherished privilege of 
free will. * Wolny ' in this case undergoes an 
extension rather than an alteration of meaning ; it 
simply denotes the comprehensive liberty enjoyed 
by the lords of the land, in their double capacity 
of lords as well as of individuals. The political 
shade is especially marked in * wolno^d,' ' liberty.' 
Wolno86 lends itself more naturally to the expres- 
sion of political liberty, which is a frequent term, 
than to freedom of choice, which — as a noun — is an 
abstruse metaphysical notion. 
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Of the metaphorical applications of 'wolny,' 
■which hardly concern this inquiry into the notion 
of freedom proper, two are peculiarly characteristic, 
and would seem to deserve mention. Originally 
signifying 'free to do a thing,' ' wolny,' at a certain 
period of its history, came to denote 'free from 
being done a thing,' i.e., free from something, 
exempt from something. The stronger the acHve 
sense inherent in its original meaning, the more 
easily did it refer to a permanent condition, which, 
in its turn, admitted of being interpreted in the 
passive mood. He who always acts freely is in 
the condition of a freeman, and, being in it, may 
not be subjected to oppression, is free from, exempt 
from oppression. Out of this derivative sense of 
' free from, exempt from,' there arises the tertiary 
siguification of 'easy,' 'relaxed,' and even 'relax- 
ing.' That a thing which is left to itself, which is 
not constrained, is apt to become easygoing, loose, 
and weak, would seem to have appeared a natural 
conclusion to the Pole. I say a tbing, not a man ; 
intent upon asserting its original nobility, and 
redeeming this falling off from its proud primary 
sense, ' wolny,' in the meaning of loose, unless it 
signify licentious, is restricted to inanimate objects. 
A gown, when it is ' wolny,' is an easy and flowing 
garment ; a man, being called ' wolny,' is, on the 
contrary, understood to assert himself as an inde- 
pendent individual. Another and rather discour- 
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teou8 metaphor is that which causes Poles to regard 
a man, when emphatically designated as ' wolny,' 
as a bachelor. A free man in Polish may either 
mean a freeman, or a man, as the Poles uncivilly 
imply, ' without encumbrance.' 

To describe political freedom the Poles have the 
words 'swobodny,' free, and 'swoboda,' freedom. 
These words, which have been the object of many 
crade etymological guesses, on reference to the 
parallel form of ' sloboda ' are explained with ap- 
proximative certainty as 'strong,' 'courageous,' 
'self-asserting.' Change of I into v, under certain 
circumstances, being a peculiarity of Slavonic 
phonetics, ' sloboda ' (a portion of the historical 
evidence notwithstanding) should be considered 
the more ancient form of the two. Due regard 
being had to the inversion of sense and sound 
proved in a preceding lecture, the root ' slob,' in 
the sense of free, upon comparison with 'slabi,' 
weak, timid, and other cognate vocables, is dis- 
covered to point to the original signification of 
' strong,' ' courageous.' It is well known that the 
English word ' free ' derives its origin from a root of 
analogous import, which, toned down to the level 
of modem civilisation in Great Britain, in Germany 
to this day retains its primary meaning of ' bold,* 
'insolent'; 'freoh,' 'frech.' But, whatever its origin, 
'swobodny,' in its historical acceptation, plainly 
bears the sense of politically free. A man, not the 
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bom or bought serf of the lord of the manor, was 
properly designated ' swobodny.' Only a man, who 
was a man and not a slave, was justified in claiming 
this honorary title : all others might be very 'wolny,' 
very free in dealing with their wives, children, and 
chattels, but had no right to call themselves ' swo- 
bodny,' freemen and independent members of the 
community. In the present state of the country, 
when serfdom is abolished, and freedom, in the sense 
in which modern Poles are apt to interpret the term, 
is not conceded, ' swobodny ' is a vocable which has 
almost fallen into disuse. At all times, however, 
reference to social condition has been so emphatically 
accentuated in the word as to confine it very much 
to this oae meaning, and almost exclude metaphor. 
When the word does not mean politically free, it 
may indicate some peculiarly characteristic qualities 
of a freeman, such as frank, obstinate, unceremonial, 
and the like ; into the domain of private and un- 
demonstrative freedom it hardly ever emerges. 

In the Bussian idea of freedom Polish notions 
run into extremes. With the same general dis- 
crimioatiou between political and personal liberty, 
between servitude and volition, either concept in 
Russian is carried to a pitch unknown in Polish. 
As regards personal liberty, it is assumed to be so 
absolutely identified with the gratification of one's 
every wish, that the Russian word which means 
'liberty' signifies 'will' as well. And not only 
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' will,' but ' wish, desire, hankering, cupidity, con- 
tumacy, licence, andlicentionanese' too. All these 
significations, together with those of volition and 
personal liberty, are contained in the ordinary 
Russian term for freedom (volya). The striking 
combination of ideas embodied in this aggregate 
term, ' volya,' had, perhaps, be better illustrated 
by a few examples. ' Swetdya v6Iya b6)ia ' means 
' the holy will of God.' ' Kto yemiS ne vellt : svoya 
volya,' 'Why should he do this' (or omit to do 
this, as the case may be), *when he has liberty 
to act as he chooses 1 ' is a passage in which the 
freedom of choice, the liherum arbitrium, is con- 
spicuously apparent. Again, * V6lnomu v61ya, 
spaa^nomu rai,' 'Freedom to the free and para- 
dise to the redeemed,' conveys the loftiest con- 
ception of liberty. With these exalted shades 
of will, freedom, and liberty, compare the meaner 
applications of the same word, such as the follow- 
ing : — ' Sv6ya v<5Iya strdshneye nev61i,' ' To have 
one's mil is worse than to be a slave ; ' or ' V61ya 
i dobra mujlka portit,' ' Freedom and its obstinate 
use' (all this being included in the one word 
' v6lya') ' deprave even a good man ; ' ' Dai dfische 
v61yu, zakh6tchet i bi51e,' ' Indulge in licence, and 
you will never be sated.' It will be readily con- 
ceded that to admit of these various interpretations 
— will, liberty, and licence — freedom must be con 
ceived by the Russians as the unrestrained exercise 
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of iDdividuai volition, not as the modified and 
temperate application of one's independence, which 
alone ia compatible with the weal of self and of 
others. This peculiar conception of liberty natu- 
rally implies not only the power (as every concep- 
tion of liberty should), but also the disposition (as 
no conception of liberty ought) to transgress. In 
a fainter though still sufficiently prominent degree, 
the same chequered hue ia preserved by the adjec- 
tive 'volni,' 'free, unbridled, licentious.' In both 
cases the Pole, though similarly disposed, takes a 
somewhat different view. The Polish ' wolny,' 
' free,' in the wide extent of its meaning, borders 
upon, but does not go the length of, the correapond- 
ing Russian term ; in point of fact, whenever it does 
not actually mean ' free,' it signifies much more fre- 
quently * easygoing, lax, gentle,' than anything like 
' too free, unlawful, or licentious.' Again, the Polish 
' wola,' ' will,' unlike the Russian ' viSlya,' has nothing 
at all to do with liberty, but ia exclusively reserved 
for the expression of its primary and more restricted 
sense, 'will ;' while the Polish 'wolnoii,' 'liberty/ 
means nothing but liberty, thus completing the 
line the language draws between the abstract free- 
dom of choice and its discreet application, between 
personal volition and the use made of it under the 
necessary social restraints. I may here observe 
that the Russian likewise possesses the term ' vol- 
iioat,' ' liberty,' by the side of ' volya,' ' will, caprice, 
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and liberty ; ' but ' hia volnost ' refers to the condi- 
tion rather than to the quality or the act, and is 
altogether a more abstract and bookish vocable than 
'volya.' When the Russian revolutionary party 
raised the cry of ' Land and Liberty for the peasant,' 
it would have been both incorrect and affected for 
them to ask in their proclamations, for 'Zemyai 
volnost ; ' to be popular and to accurately define 
their intention to procure and accord personal inde- 
pendence, they had to demand, not ' volnost,' but 
' volya.' 

Political liberty, i.e., the liberty which consists in 
not belonging to the enthralled classes, in Russian, 
as in Polish, is expressed by the vocables 'svobodni' 
and ' svoboda,' ' free, freedom.' The proper sense 
and application are the same in both languages 
but the metaphorical use of the two adjectives, 
at least, is characteristically different. In Polish, 
' wolny/ ,' personally free,' diverges into the direc- 
tion of ' easy, lax, gentle ; ' whereas ' swob»5dny,' 
'politically free,' remains more or less confined to 
its original sphere. In the sister tongue it is just 
the reverse, the Russian ' 8vob6dni ' assuming the 
tropical signification of the Polish ' wolny,' and the 
Russian ' volni '.remaining shut up in its first more 
direct sense. How is this ? Why should in Polish 
the notion of 'personally free,' why should in 
Russian the opposite idea of 'politically indepen- 
dent,' expand into the cognate concept of laxity ? 
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The reason may be plainly enough discerned from 
what haa been said, and indeed confirms preceding 
remarks. Rusaian personal libertyinvolvestoo much 
self-will and energetic caprice ever to become lax. 
Polish personal liberty, on the other hand, imply- 
ing the permanent posssession of freedom in prefer- 
ence to the momentary use of it, its linguistic expo- 
nents are apt to refer to the condition rather than 
the act, and in consequence are liable to decline 
into a certain quiescence, inertness, and looseness. 
Accordingly, if they wished to express at all the 
connection existing between want of restraint and 
indulgence, the Russians had to embody the idea 
in their political-liberty vocables, while the Poles, 
per contra, were preferably attracted by the. quieter 
tone of their personal-freedom nomenclature. 

A word altogether peculiar to the Russian is 
' prost6r.' It means originally ' wide and empty 
space,' and in its figurative signification of ' liberty' 
is a most significant complement of ' volya,' ' unre- 
strained will.' As 'volya' indicates 'untrammelled 
volition/ so 'prostor' expresses 'unbounded scope;' 
the one is the absolute capacity of a man to work 
his free will, the other the perfect favour of circum- 
stance, the complete absence of impediment or 
restraint. The existence of 'prostor,' unnecessary 
as it would seem to be, when the same idea in a 
difierent form is so fully conveyed in another word, 
supplies interesting evidence in support of the 
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Bpecific tiuge of the entire concept in the Eussian 
tongue. ' Smert diiache pr08t6r/ ' Death is liberty 
to the Boul.' ' ProatfSru rebyatim davdt isbalii- 
yutsya,' ' By allowing too much liberty to children, 
we are sure to spoil them.' In these and many 
Bimilar instances neither 'volya' nor 'volnost,' 
respectively denoting ' freedom as an act and pos- 
session/ or 'freedom as condition,' suffice to express 
the wide, vast, and boundless liberty aspired to by 
the Eussian mind. To fully express his yearning 
for entire absence of restraint, the Russian in these 
cases is obliged to have recourse to a term actually 
signifying ' absolute emptiness and infinite scope.' 
Such are the Eussian facts, lite moral is easily 
drawn. Whatever adventitious circumstances may 
have retarded the growth of political liberty in 
Eussia, the national conception o( personal freedom 
is pitched somewhat too high to effectually promote 
the development of public institutions. 

Before proceeding with this inquiry, I may per- 
haps be permitted to revert to one of the examples 
quoted, in order to illustrate the peculiar vague- 
ness and abruptness indulged in by Eussian collo- 
quial speech. The example referred to is this : 
' Kto yemii ne velft : sv»5ja v6\ya. ; ' literally, ' Quis 
ei non jubere ; sua voluntas,' or, ' Who to him not 
to order : his will,' This apparently very deep and 
unintelligible .passage is intended to convey nothing 
more formidable than the simple phrase, ' Who com- 
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mands him ? He has his own free will.' Strange 
as it may appear, the negative in this case is un- 
derstood not to negative, but, on the contrary, to 
strengthen the affirmation contained in the word 
' order ' to which it belongs. ' Who ordcra him ? ' 
in this case being intended to convey that nobody 
orders him, the Russian, with more regard for the 
general sense than the specific logic of his utterance, 
boldly asks, 'Who orders him not?' As to the 
infinitive ' to order ' instead of the present tense 
'orders,' and the abrupt statement, 'his will,' 
instead of * he has his free will/ these are national 
abbreviations which must be taken into the bargain. 
Logical leaps, anticipated ' meanings, and abrupt 
grammar of this nature abound in colloquial Russian, 
and sometimes make it hard to follow the gist of 
popular confab. 

The scene is completely changed on entering 
Latin ground. In Latin a single word suffices to 
describe the political condition of a freeman, and 
the latitude left to all alike to be guided by their 
own discretion in the management of their own 
private aifairs. Though the freeman alone was 
called ' liber ' in the political sense of the term, 
both freeman and slave were equally entitled to 
the important designation in respect of their free- 
dom of choice as rational beings, and of the margin 
left them by the law of the laud. In Rome, free- 
man and slave alike were wont to say, 'Liberum 
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habeo aliquid, liberum est mihi,' * though the man 
who used the confident phrase was, peradTenture, 
not a ' liber ' himself as regarded the possession of 
civil rights. In Russia civil and personal freedom 
■antil lately were considered two such entirely dis- 
tinct entities, that the word which applied to the 
former was by the very fact disqualified from re- 
ferring to the latter. A Russian would have to 
strain his language were he to say, ' Svobodno mne ' 
instead of ' Volno mne,' ' I am politically free to 
attend to my own private affairs,' instead of, ' I am 
personally free to do so.' In Latin the distinction 
does not exist, and a man is simply and unqualifiedly 
free in his own personal concerns. Of the various 
figurative shades of ' liber,' let it suffice to say that 
the livid hue of licentiousness, frequently apparent 
in the Russian term for ' personally free,' hardly ever 
disfigures the noble colouring of the Latin word. 
The unconstrainednesa of ' liber ' is (Ugagd, but 
neither flippant nor loose. ' Liber,' which stood 
so high that the children in a respectable house 
were called 'liberi,' the free, in contradistinction 
to the vernse or domestic slaves, could not well 
descend to the low level of excess. 

Notwithstanding, however, the care taken in 
guarding the perfect purity of the word from meta- 
phorical taint, the Romans could not fail to observe 
that there was a difference between ' liber ' and 

• ' I am free to do this.' 
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■liber.' From an early period they had too many 
'liberti,' 'liberated slaves,' among them to be able to 
regard all ' liberi ' as essentially alike. All, indeed, 
who boasted the name were expected to behave 
with the becoming propriety of freemen, as may 
be inferred from the dignified limits within which 
the signification of the word was wont to keep. 
Still, the man born and bred a freeman, early 
inured to a noble and intelligent view of the 
universe, and exempt from the temptations' of a 
sordid struggle for life, naturally was a different 
being from the upstart who achieved independence 
at an advanced age, and could not help carrying 
the traces of past disabilities about with him in 
his new career. To express their sense of the 
innate discrepancy between the two characters, the 
Bomana called the man bom free 'ingenuus,' and 
the man set free ' libertus ; ' the former term 
implying a noble liberality of thought and act, 
the latter admitting a tinge of meanness into ita 
otherwise creditable sense. So religiously was the 
distinction upheld, that down to the fifth century 
of the republic the son of a ' libertus ' even had no 
right to call himself ' ingenuus,' but had to content 
himself with the minor appellation, 'libertinus.' 
Only the grandson was considered to have had his 
mind sufficiently cleansed from the lingering dregs 
of low descent, to deserve the rank and title of 
' ingenuus.' Later on, it is true, the sons of the 
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' liberti ' were at once promoted to the dignity of 
' ingenui ; ' still later, under the emperors, the 
' liberti ' achieved the final stage of becoming ' in- 
genui' at a leap, and holding high office, and 
wearing the ' latus clavus,' or broad-bordered vest- 
ment, immediately on emerging from servitude. 
But in those days ancient Kome existed no more. 
With the decay of the old families, the advent of 
many cultivated prisoners combined to bridge over 
the gulf between freeman and serf. 

Still, the self-respect of the upper classes, which 
instituted the original discrimination between 
* liber * and ' libertus/ was not wholly extinct even 
then. In proportion as ' ingenuus ' became depre- 
ciated, 'liberalis,' a term not formerly in firequent use, 
acquired additional weight and increased currency. 
Birth, in those ochlocratic days, being no longer of 
much account, the worth it formerly tended to 
ensure, if it existed at all, was found to be the pro- 
duct of individual merit, and, accordingly, was ex- 
pressed by a vocable denoting a fresh variety of 
ingenuousness and its beneficent consequences. In 
accord with its history, this innovating term, 
' liberalis,' applied to individual features in a man's 
character rather than the entire character. The 
upper class was gone or going when the word attained 
popularity, and what gentlemanly feeling there 
remained was bound up with the superior qualities 
of individuals, not with the uniform distinction and 
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abiding rank of the members of a caste. While 
the ancients used to delight in the appellations 
' iugenuus homo,' ' ingenuua vir,' — noble and free 
man — their descendants were content to extol the 
' mens liberalis,' the ' artea liberales,' the ' studia 
liberalissima ' — the liberal mind, the liberal arts 
and the liberal knowledge. In one characteristic 
phrase only ' liberalis ' was habitually coupled with 
the names of individuals. When it described that 
species of nobility which consists in being free 
with one's money, it was considered the predomi- 
nant attribute of a man, not a mere qualification 
of one of his Tarious attributes, as in all other 
instances. In that sense, the most desirable in the 
public opinion of those days, ' liberalis homo ' — a 
liberal man — used to be dubbed in dictatorial and 
imperial times he who bought influence with cash and 
handsomely paid for the right to oppress. The 'in- 
genuua homo ' of old was a freeman, and mostly a 
nobleman, who happened to be a noble man as well ; 
the ' liberalis homo ' — the term which replaced the 
* ingenuua homo ' in the decline of the State — waa 
understood to be a party that hired the mob for 
his own personal aggrandisement. In the history 
of their words we discern the landmarks of a 
nation's moral and intellectual life. 

The temperate character of Roman liberty la aeen 
in two words, respectively flanking the grave and 
the more free-and-easy side of ' liber ' : ' arbitrium ' 
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and ' licentia.' Themselves repressing what there is 
of license in them, both vocables are highly charac- 
teristic of the Eoman mind and manners. ' Arbi- 
trium ' is the absolute exercise of one's judgment 
and will, unrestrained by any law. The gods 
rule the world by ' arbitrium,' uot by their mere 
liberty to act as they please : ' Jovis 0. M. nutu 
et arbitrio coelum terra mariaque reguntur' — Cic. 
Rose. Am. 45. 131.* The conqueror deals with his 
defeated enemy in accordance with his arbitrary 
decision : ' Populum Romanum victis non ad 
alterius prsescriptum sed ad suum arbitrium 
imperare consuease ' — Cses. Bell. Gall. i. 36.t And 
the Equity Judge or arbiter, whether appointed 
by the State or selected by the litigants, is equally 
entitled to use his own absolute discretion in case 
of defective evidence : 'Non sub formula judicat' 
— Sen. Clem. 2. 7. J 'Ex rebus penitus perspectis 
planeque cognitis atque ab opinionis arbitrio se- 
junctis' — Cic. deOr. i, 23. § But this absolute and 
discretionary decision is absolute only in respect of 
its being untrammelled by law or custom. It is all 
the same subject to reason, equity, and humane 
feeling. It is, in reality, the reverse of arbitrari- 
ness, being the very essence and acme of justice. 

* HpAveD and earth are governed by the will of omnipotent Jove. 
+ Romans are wont to deal with defeated nations as they pJeaae, not 
aa others may be diapoiai to prascribe. 
j: His judgment is not restricted by the ordinary judicial limits, 
g Conclusive evidence, e^iempt from guess or doubt 
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It enforces right in spheres inaccessible to statute 
law, and metes out justice from loftier considera- 
tions than the ordinary judge can be allowed to 
admit. There is a grand passage in Seneca de 
Benef, 3. 7, thus nobly defining the arbiter's office : 
' Arbitri liberi nullis astricta vinculis religio at 
detrahere aliquid potest, et adjicere, et sententiam 
suam non prout lex aut justitia suadet, sed prout 
hlimanitas et misericordla impulit regere.'* 

Such was the noble use habitually made by 
Komans of unrestrained decision and volition. It 
remains to analyse their idea of uncontrolled 
action as embodied in Micentia.' Like 'arbi- 
trium/ 'licentia,' in its primary acceptation, is 
a license legally conceded and possessed : it is 
the elbow-room left to a man by law or custom in 
certain less important matters, ' Licere id dicimus, 
quod legibus, quod more majorum institutisque 
conceditur. Neque enim quod quisque potest, id 
ei licet ; nee si non obstatur, propterea etiam per- 
mittitur' — Cic. Orat. Philippicte siii. 6.t License, 
accordingly, originally was freedom of choice in 
minor or other altogether uncontrollable matters. 
It was the freedom to eat and drink, and indulge 

* ArbitecB are free to extend or restrict the bearings of the case Bub- 
mitted to them, and may judge, not occocding to the letter of the law, 
but according to an equitable, humane, and a;in|iBthetic view of the 

f Onlj what the laws and the manners and cuetoms of onr ancestors 
allow is permitted. A man may meet with no resistance, and yet commit 
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oneself as much as one liked. It was the margin 
left to the father of a family in mans^ing his house- 
hold. It was the latitude allowed every one in 
arranging the lesser details of social intercourse. 
It was the warrant, too, bestowed upon dictator 
and imperator to act according to circumstances in 
a political crisis or in war. In point of fact, it was 
liberty, a necessary and most legitimate liberty, and 
no licence at all. If it was called 'licentia,' not 
' libertas,' the distinction solely arose from the wish 
of the Romans to divorce liberty and its accurately 
defined privileges from * licentia,' a condition and 
an act somewhat too free to admit of being in- 
cluded in the Roman temperate concept oifi-ee. 

However, privilege uncontrolled and affecting 
matters which from their very nature cannot easily 
be controlled, is apt to be overstepped. Hence we 
are speedily treated to such phraseology as ' licentia 
cupiditatnm,' ' licentia juvenum,' ' militum,' ' poeta- 
rum.'* When abuse of privilege had perverted 
the sense of the word from its primary to this 
secondary shade, licentia was only too well fitted to 
express a greater contrast to liberty than before. 
Ancient ' licentia* meant private freedom within the 
narrow limits left to it by the well-ordered and 
disciplined ' libertas,' which ruled Roman life ; later 
'licentia' signified the political license which in- 
vaded the domain of liberty and shattered the State. 

* The iicenBB of youth, of poets, of soldiery. 
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'Civitaa inter libertatem et licentiam incerta,'* 
as Tacitus pointedly contrasts the two sister notions 
(Hist 2. lO. i). 

We close our synonymieal dissection, and pro- 
ceed to summarise and compare the principal re- 
sults obtained. Poles, Russians, and Eomans alike 
distinguish between private and public, between 
personal and political liberty. But the private 
liberty of the Russians is conceived as identical 
with the unfettered exercise of volition, from will 
down to whim, cupidity, and caprice. The Pole, 
on the other hand, though his liberty is a very wide 
concept too, begins to distinguish between liberty 
and wiU, assigning to the former a more restricted 
province in accord with its recognised intersocial 
character, and a due respect for the interests of 
others. In Latin, finally, the domain of private 
liberty was so eflfectually restricted by law and 
custom, *lez mos et consuetude,' that, whether it 
appeared in the guise of the disciplined ' Ubertas ' or 
the less strictly supervised ' licentia,' freedom was 
conceded only to an extent compatible with a pro- 
per respect for the claims of others. 

It is a remark worth making, that the Pussian 
'volya,' freedom, approaches more closely the Latin 
'licentia,' license, than any other term occur- 
ring in the Latin nomenclature for ' liberty.' As 
to 'prostor,' the truly national superlative of the 

* A State OBcillatiug between libertj and licenae. 
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Bussian ' Tolya ' and ' volnost,' the Bomaa mind 
was incapable of forming the concept. 

"With his greater self-command, and more active 
regard for his neighbour's rights and feelings, the 
Koman, politically, became the freest of the three 
nationalities reviewed. His cherished desigaation 
of ' liber ' was not oidy opposed to the ' servus,' the 
man positively the property of another ; it involved 
not only the right to dispose of one's time and the 
fruits of one's labour as one listed ; it also included 
the privilege to participate in the conduct of public 
affairs. The Russian 'svobodoi' never did any- 
thing of the kind : its import was always limited to 
absence of slavery. 

The Polish 'swobodny,' in its connection with 
* pan, lord,' produced the famous title of ' swobodny 
pan,' a translation of the medieval Latin 'liber 
baro,' anglice a baron. Noblemen boasting this 
epithet were not only freemen, but the masters 
and governors of the State to a most inordinate 
degree. It is well known that, at one time, every 
one of them claimed the right to ratify, or else 
resist, the enactment of new bills by parliament, 
and that it was this unreasonable pretension, the 
so-called Liherum Veto, which so effectually con- 
tributed to disorganise the Polish Commonwealth. 

As regards the transition from slavery to liberty, 
Russians, Poles, and Latins have special terms 
designating the man that achieves freedom. But 
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the Russian ' otpilschtscheDnik ' and the Polish 
* wyzwol^niec,' not to speak of other equivalents for 
freedman, refer merely to the species of boor that is 
no longer attached to the soil ; any further allusion 
to social advance, to a rise in the world, to aspira- 
tion eked out by vulgarity, such as is plainly heard 
in the peculiar ring of the Latin ' libertus,' these 
Slavic words do not contain. Persons bearing 
these names are, by Kussian and Polish institutions, 
as a rule, excluded from every chance of entering 
society. They are peasants, and either remain 
peasants or become tradesmen, and even merchants, 
without the hope, or, in many eases, the wish, to 
acquire culture or attain rank. The Polish term 
' wyzwolenczyk ' corresponds indeed to the Latin 
' libertinus,' ' a freedman's son,' and might be sup- 
posed to refer to a higher round on the social ladder ; 
yet this word too is confined to mere rustic use. 
Aa to the natural connection between free station 
and liberal disposition, expressed in the language of 
aristocratic Home by 'ingenuus,' and in the ochlo- 
cratic Empire by 'liberalis,' neither Russian nor 
Polish has lodged this shade in any of its liberty 
words. To represent an ingenuous and liberal 
mind as the outcome of social station, both lan- 
guages require to fall back upon the nobility no- 
menclature. 'Blagoriidni ' and ' szlachetiiy,' 'noble 
in rank and mind, illustrious and magnanimous,' 
however difierent from the more catholic 'ingenuus' 
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aad 'liberalis,' are yet the nearest equivalents of 
them. 

la it necessary to observe that in England, where 
all men have long been freemen, there is no occa- 
sion to set a special word apart for political liberty 
as distinct from personal freedom? Or need it 
be pointed out that the only appreciable difference 
between the two nouns, 'freedom' and 'liberty,' 
is this, that the Saxon word is rather an act 
than a condition, and the Norman more ab- 
stract and constitutional term a condition rather 
than an act ? We speak with freedom, and 
we are at liberty to speak with freedom. 
We possess freedom of will, and enjoy liberty of 
conscience. To grant him a voter's right, one man 
is presented with i)iQ freedom of the city, while all 
citizens rejoice in owning the liberties of the burgh. 
However, I hardly dare enter upon the analysis of 
English notions at this hour and at this place. I 
will only observe that the English notion of liberty 
could not adequately be investigated without calling 
in words like * independent,' ' scope,' ' range,' * lati- 
tude,' and others less directly affecting the concept 
in the languages included in this rapid sketch.' 

Science is but beginning systematic inquiry into 
the meaning of related words, forms, and syntactical 
combinations. A new and promising task is set to 
philology: so long chiefly clinging to the form, 
linguistics tend to accentuate the essence of language 
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as well in the future. To the elementary acquisition 
of language accordiug to parts of speech the leas 
abstract and infinitely more fertile study will be 
added according to ideas expressed. The notions of 
nations will be accurately realised by an analytical 
and comparative study of tlieir dictionaries, and 
the lexicon linked to the giammar in a joint elu- 
cidation of the ideas common to both. Grammar, 
psychology, ethnology, and the history of human 
culture will be equally benefited by the gradual 
accomplishment of this noble work. I shall deem 
myself happy if, whilst discoursiug upon the potent 
aud gifted race of Slav, I am considered to have 
not altogether failed in establishing some such 
linguistic facta after this novel method. England 
and the English-speaking world generally, whose 
uational dictionary, in its rare completeness and 
precision, oflers an excellent gauge of less copious 
and accurate tougues, seems pre-eminently fitted 
to take an active part in developing psychological 
linguistics. 
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EGYPTIAN INVERSION. 
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The following tables are appended to illustrate tbe 
Egyptian inversion of sound and sense, alluded to 
in the third chapter. Of the examples selected, 
few, if any, require a knowledge of Egyptian pho- 
netics to be intelligible at sight. It may not, how- 
ever, be altogether superfluous to observe, that 
Egyptian admits of copious vowel-change, and for 
the enlargement of its roots habitually resorts to 
the use of a complicated prefix and suffix machi- 
nery ; the orthography adopted separates roots from 
affixes. Further tables and explanations of the 
extraordinary phenomenon will be found in treatises 
upon the ' Origin of Language ' and ' Coptic In- 
tensification,' included in the author's 'Linguis- 
tic Essays,' as well as in his ' Coptic Researches ' 
and ' Egyptian Etymology.' 

A, — Inversion of Sound, 



ab A ba, stone, walL 
ab A ba, stone. 
ilAb A babe, to VADish. 
am A ma, eqaallj. 
am A ma, place, 
am A ma, come. 



an A na, catalogne. 

an, to imitate a na, equally as. 

an Anaa, colour. 

ar A ra, to make. 

as A ea, beautiful 

as A sa, miserable. 
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at A tn, to give. 
at A tau, toi, to give, 
at A ta, a part. 
aat A ta, time. 

ash, much a sha, thousand. 

ah-e A l^S, time, life, lifetime. 

alf A ^ substance, flesh. 

ahAt)S, to rejoice. 

ah-e A I^ to stand. 

bek A kep, light. 

bek A keb-s, tree. 

balk-u A kolb-a, veBsel. 

belj A jarb-s, vessel. 

bon, bad a nob-e, a ein. 

bas, bis-e a seb, to cut. 

bet A teb, a £g. 

bot-s A tob-3, to hurt, to wound. 

beh A ;^eb, to bend. 

beh, to bow A hob-e, bumble. 

beh A ;£eb, to strike, push. 

boh A hep, to cover. 

eu-i A ue-i, to recede. 

tham-ie a mat-e, to possess. 

^h A x^ Acre. 

&k A ko, to put. 

kr-r A rek, to burn. 

kolb-s A balk-u, vase. 

kul-ol A lik, to draw together. 

terp A pordsh, to smash. 

kolpA polk, to destroy. 

klip-i A plik, to carre. 

hem, hot A meh, to bum. 

ken -ken, ken-auAnek, to 

strike. 
konh A hank, to blossom. 
kapApok-f, hair, wool, 
koor Alok-lek, to tear. 
ker A rek, to turn. 



kor-h A rak-h, to burn. 

kas, to cut A sakh, to carve. 

lek, green a hr-r, leaf, flower. 

lek, apart a hel, to cut, divide. 

lok-s A kh&l, to stab, prick. 

las A sal, tongue. 

raeh-e a shair-i, rejoice. 

loih-e A bair-e, dirt. 

lodj A djol, to desist. 

lotj A tjol, to rob. 

ma, place a am, in. 

ma A am, similarly. 

ma-i A am, to love. 

mo A am, to catch. 

mu V iom, water, sea. 

mn A nm, and. 

mes-i, night a sam, darkness. 

mes-t A sem-t, to paint. 

met-I A t'am-a, volume. 

mat-n a fern, sword. 

mash A tiShem-tshom, to be 

able, 
mesh-e a tshem-tshom, to seek, 
mesh-a a shem, to travel 
meh, girdle, wreath a h3m-i, 

to turn round, encircle, 
meh A bfim, to bum. 
nau A an, to see. 
n-neb a Ijieo, a string, to tie 

(also). 
nut', to knock down a ton, to 

kill 
nutsh-s A tshon-t, wrath, 
neh, to separate a ben, to tie, 

and (also). 
leh A har-h, to care, to work, 
neb ** b«n-nu, to adore. 
osh A fiho, much. 
oh-e A ha, to stand. 
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n-bes A n-seb, a heap. 

pir A rep-i, to grow. 

ush A shu, immense. 

[A-t A ap-e, head, beginaing. 

pa A ab, to jamp. 

pi-pa A ab, to Bhiae. 

beh A ;jeb-xeb, to strike. 

ploteh A dsharb, naked, 

peltsh-« A shorp, old. 

penh A xeip, to catch. 

pursh-a, to break a EOlp,to cut, 

destroy. 
plik, to strike, to do stone- 

cutter'a work a kelp, fist, 

stick, 
ueah A shen, to terrify, 
pash-f, net a shop, to catch. 
pelj A hep, to go. 
behA;^b, to incline. 
pehA;^eb, to cut, 
rek, to bend a kel, to bead, 

kr-03, a ring, 
rek, to turn round a kor-ker, 

to turn about, to fly. 
, rek, to cut, divide a kar-ti, 

knife. 
rok-h A kor-h, to bum. 
rekA kr-r, keial, to bum. 
retAdjor-j, to net, to entrap. 

rev-., to f':""''»™''f "''''• 
cut A 1 '^^o''"^" knife. 
t kkQl, to stab. 

rep^-t A ;^er, to measure, 

rOsh-e A dshOr, tsfaoi-tsh, to 
see. 

rosh-resh a shair-i, red. 

rash, to cut A shar, to divide. 

saAas, to proceed, progress. 

sa V ais, sarcophagus. 



sabAbesh, to wash. 

sebAbesh-t, bad, enemy. 

seb A baa, to cut. 

s-bek A s-keb, thigh. 

8-benA s-neb, tie. 

s-rej; a B-^er, throne, raised 

seat. 
tep, tap-t, to eat A pat, food. 
sol, sal, luz A resh, to see. 
sem-tt Ames-tm, antimony, 
se-tAas-t, the soil 
s-tu ;t A hat, to cover. 
Bex, ^'^^ ^ hes-k, deaf, 
sesh A shes, becoming. 
sGsh A shOs, unbecoming. 
sef A fes, to wash, to clean. 
sakh A kas, to carre. 
soph (sof), beverage A pos, 

water, 
(a A aa^t, unclean. 
toi A aat, seat, dwelling. 
(eb A a-pet, hippopotamus, 
tob-i A pet, vesseL 
tik, to hurl a kat-o, arrow. 
t'ek-a, to divide a ket, a morsel, 
tek-t, food A ket-ti, com. 
tern A met-n, sword, 
ton A nut', to cut down, smash. 
ten-nu, to grow a natsh, great. 
t'en-nutAnet'-a, wrath. 
t'epAa-pt, ship, 
tep A a-pt, goose, 
ter A a-redj, term, end, border. 
t'arArodj, to see, 
tes, to divide a shet, amputate. 
|e;^ to irrigate a ;^et, to flow. 
tex'^ X^t. to cut down. 
tehA;^et, to proceed. 
te^-u A bat, to bawl, hurrah. 
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tef A fotsh, to leap. 

tadj A shst-i, substance, mass. 

Xa, rope a ho-k, to tie, bind. 

);5 A a^, to put, place, fling. 

xa-u A s;^ altar. 

Xaa A Qjj-a, night 

Xeb A beh, to bend. 

XsbAbeh, to strike. 

jjebAbeh, to cut. 

kheib-lA beh-t, shade. 

ot A t'e-ta, fat. 

shaA esh-ahe, becoming. 

sho A osh, much. 

shna A ansh, the wind, to 

ehen-t a nesh-t. to smash, strike 
down, break to pieces. 

shepAa-pesli, splendour. 

sbap A pesh, to divide. 

shop, to move a pCsb-e, to re- 
move. 

fiaAau, to carry, bear. 

khol A lok-s, to prick, stab. 



kher a pokh-t, re^-s, to strike, 

smash, 
hou, more A uoh, also, and. 
biAoh-i, heap, multitude. 
heb-8 A beh-n, to cover, 
hob-s, to go round A bik-i, 

girdle. 
tarn A meb-i, a fish, 
bem A a-meh, to aee. 
ben A nelj, to adore, 
ban A a-n;ij, a plant, vegetable. 
hank a konh, to grow, blossom, 
hep A peb, to move, go. 
djorb * pordj, to break. 
pert' A torp, to smash, break. 
her-sb A rokh-t, to smash, 
djau, to chew a uadj-i, the jaw. 
tsheu A uesh, narrow. 
djom, dshom, force a mash, to 

be able, 
tshol, to rob a latsh, to exact, 
tshsjp, to reveal a bredsb, 

lightning. 



B.— Inversion of Sense. 



bah) full V empty. 
me;i^ empty vmeb. full 
(em, to sunder v tem, t^m-i, 

torn, to join, 
n^h, small, weak v nesh-t, big, 

strong. 
neb, to cut, sunder, separate v 

nob, rope, 
tauf, to bum v djaf, cold. 
;^r-s, to divide v x^r-ab, to 

join, 
sam, darkness vsem, to become 

visible. 



Bat, to throw away v set, to 

recover, 
sesh, becoming V sOsh, nnbe 

coming. 
tes, to sunder v teshtesfa, to 

mix, 
aft, to jump V to rest quiet. 
kef, to take up v to let lie, 
ken, strong v weak, 
men, to stand v menmen, to 

move. 
tua, to honour V to despise, 
terp, to take v to give. 
Xen, to stand v to go. 
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0. — Inversion op Sound and Sense. 



loen, to be absent, nothing O 

neb, nib, alL 
bredsh, splendour <> ;£reb, 

darkness, 
kar, wise O rak-a, stupid, 
mer, left band O rem, rigbt 

meii, full O xem, empty, 
noh, to run O ;cen, to stand 

still 
nfish, weak, feeble O tshn-e, 

strong, 
ot, to tie tkfto cut. 
pir, fire, ligbt <> reb, dark, 
pert', to tear O t'erp, to sow. 
pe;^ to cut, divide O hop-t, 

to tie, join. 
pesb, to diyide O sheb, to join, 

mix. 
pesb, to destroy. O sap, to 

create, shape. 
pah, td divide O bop-t, to join. 
I5k, ardere, lucere O blo-1, 

dark. 
mee-I, darkness O sem, to be- 
come visible. 



sem-a, to show <> mesh-e, to 

seek, 
j-en-st, knotl^^^^ ^^^„, 
hen, to tie. J 

sosh, unbecoming O shea, be- 
coming, 
ta, to cut, divide O ot, to lie 

up, join, connect, 
tern, to sunder <> modj-t, to 

connect, 
toh, to consolidate O het, to 

destroy, 
teh, to run O ket, to stand 

stil), rest 
X^B, to rest O nob, to run, 

leap, 
^reb, darkness O bredsh, 

brightness. 
Xerr-sb, to connect O ret, to 

separate, 
o-djep, cold O u-bet, to glow, 
hel-hei, to extend O lik, to 

draw together. 
neb, to separate O i)", to tie, 
hOp-t, to join O pab, to cut, 

divide. 



These tables include Hieroglypbic, Demotic, and 
Coptic words promiscuously. Attention is directed 
to the occurrence of the same words in the three 
tables, showing roots to have undergone the three 
metamorphoses simultaneously. 
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Coptio iDtau 
Tbe OrJglD of Language. 



Proving tbe Bignificatioa of words and forms to reflect a nation's 
general view of tie universe, the Author advocates a psychological 
study of language, to supplement the prevailing formalism of ordi- 
nary grammar. To this end English and other familiar lingnislic 
notions are tested hy a new metaod of national and international 
analysis, which combines the dictionary and the grammar ; tha 
origin of language and the primitive signiticance of sounds are unra- 
TeUed in essays, containing striking results of etymological research ; 
while in the connection between pliilology, psychology, and politics, 
the bearing o( linguistic lore upon the general concerua of mankind 
is conclnsively evidenced. The moat enjoyable faculty in the exer- 
cise, hut, frequently, the one least enjoyed in the study, speech, in 
these treatises is shown to constitute at once the most faithful and 
the most attractive record of the history of tbe human, and more 
especially the national, mind. 



Opinions of the Preas. 

" Dr. Abel maintuos, with justice, that eonnds do not CDDstitnte a 
language until sense and meaning are breathed into them, and that, con- 
sequenUy, in lingnistic investigation we must have regard quite as much 
to pByoholc^y as to phonology. Language is tiie mirror in which the ideu 
and beliefe of a people are reflected, and in dealing with it we cannot afford 
to forget this fact. Dr. Abel's views on the origin and growth of speech 
are b«it exemplified in an essay which is now published for the fir^t time. 
. . . The attractive style and admirable English of Dr. Abel, give bis 
views an unusually good chance of being heard," —Academy . 

" No doubt it is to the discovery that all phonetic changes are regulated 
by strict law tbat modem linguistic science owes its origin ; no doubt, too, 
the chief progress hitherto made in the scientific study of language haa 
baea upon tbe physiological rather than upon the psychologicaj side of 
speech ; but this ought not to blind us to the importance of a psychological 
investigation of tbe words we utter, and the necessity nf discovering the 
laws which regulate the development of ideas and significations. This is 
tha task to which Dr. Abel has devoted himself, and carried out in tha 
series of works prefixed to this article. The student of comparative philo- 
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logy will welcome tlie pranenoe of so boneet uid learned > labourer tn > 
field which has been generally left to the poet or tbe untrained dileUante." 
— A. H. Saioe in Aautcmj/, 

" Cotnparativp philolog; baa not only solved some curiooB problems ae 
to tbe origin and development of Certain words, but it baa proved an 
invaluabie aid to ethnology, by indicating prominent stages in tbe biatory 
of individual races. Dr. Abel, in the volume before us, has carried the 
inveatigation a step further, and discusaed the subject from an ethical 
point of view. Hia method in to point out how far language ia an embodi- 
ment of a nation's views of men and things. While grammar deals only 
with the form and arrangement of words, he aims at appreciating the 
meaning, conveyed in tbe substance as well aa the form— in short, at advo- 
cating a psychological study of langn^e instead of the ordinary unintelli- 
gent and mechanical method of learning." — Professor Faluee in Standard. 

" Dr. Abel's Eaaaya are representative of psychological linguistics, and 
the English public maybe congratulated upon receiving so valuable a book 
on what in reality is the most conctuaive account of the intellectual his- 
tory of mankind. Max Miilier, indeed, notwithstanding the different 
basis he starts from, adopta B similar method in some of hia spirited in- 
quiries; but he speedily leaves the psychological region and goes off in a 
different direction. Dr. Abel's Essays embrace the entire domain of linguis- 
Uca. Inquiring into the origin of language by the light of the hiatory of the 
Egypto-Coptic tongue, he analyses existing languages aa the expression of 
distinct national individualities. The most delicate gradations of thought 
and feeling, aa diaplayed in the notion of Love by Hebrews, Romans, Eng- 
lish, and Ruaaiana, are accurately set forth by thia learned and most int^- 
lectoal investigator ; vowela are proved to aupply a peculiar means of 
varying significations ; the order and position of Latin words in the sen- 
tence, an intricate and not easily- controlled subject, is reduced to funda- 
mental laws ; the Slav languages, so little known to anyeieept apedaliata, 
are diacusaed to show the expedient^ of making Russian the common 
literarymediumof therace, wereany auchmedium eTerintroduced,&c. . . . 
Synonymicol, grammatical, lexicogiaphibal, and psychological, the wealth 
of these inquiries is aa great as the instruction they convey, and the sug- 
gestive charm they exercise upon the student." — Dr. BbdohmaHH in ^en- 
thoTi Zeitichrifl fiir ViUcerpiychologie and Sprackviisseiwchafl, Band liv.. 
Heft z, iSSz. 

" Die allgemeiae Grammatik beabsichtigt nur den allgemeinen Sinn der 
fremden Sprache zum Zwecke ungefdhren Uebersctzens zu lehren, oder, 
wo «e tieter greif t, isolirte Punkto der Etymologie, Synonym ik oder Syntax 
zu erklaren, ohne den das Geistige erat recht aufdeckenden Zusammenhang 
mit allem verwandten Geistigen zuc Geltung zu bringen. Abel dagegen 
verlangt, und eben bierin iat er, ao viel ich sehe, bahnbrecbend, daas wir 
uns iiber dies mehr formale Verfahren erheben und durch Vereinigung 
dea Worterbuchs und eiuer umfaseenden Synonjmik mit der Grammatik 
vor allem den sachlichen Bedeutungsgehalt der Worter ins Auge fassen. 
Er will die in einer Sprache niedergclegten Anachauungen einea Volkea 
nach ihrera Inhalte gruppiren, den Bedeutungen der selbststandigen Worte 
eine umfaaaende Bearbeitung zukommen lassen, von der Vergleicbang 
einiger weniger Synonyma auf die gemeinsame Behandlung der Worter 
ganzer Gedankenklaasen ilbergehen. gleicbviel welchem Kedetbeile sie 
angehoren, hiecauf endlicb mehrere Sprachen in derselben Weiae behandeln 
und luletit die Ergebnisse unter einander vergleichen, Ueberall erweitert 
sich die Sprachkenntnisa ztir Sachkenntnias ; wir erhalten neue AufachliiEse 
(ilrer die Veranderungen der Gedanken und Geainnungen, wir bereicbem 
unsere eigene Anschauungen." — Professor Nbbuch in Naliimal Zeitung, 
December 13, 1882. 
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" Dieae* Bndi gehdrt xnr Liter&tiir dem In- and iea Auslandei ; denn 
GB bat einen deatscheo Verdwaer, ist tnm T«n ans dem Deutachen iiber- 
iKtst uod wird eina Zierde der engliecben wiitenBchaftlicbea Litenttur 
■ein. Wir kennen den Dr. Abel longist aia einen der Seltenen, welcha 
zugletch durcb Streoge der vriBsenBch&ftlicben Methode uad Siclierheit 
des empiriaohen Takts, wie dureh Feinheit dea Sprachgef tihla, in daa We»en 
einielner Sprochen mit der Abaicbt imd mit dem Erfelge eindringen, daa 
Weaen meoschlicher Sprache ilberbaupt tiefer zu erkennen. Dcnn auch 
von dem grofiHereo Werke dee Verf&ssera uber daa Koptlscbe abgeBehen, 
durch welches er sich eine Stelle in dar vordersten Hsihe der deutaohon 
Sprachforscher eworben hat, deasen Wiirdigung aber iiber die GrcDcen 
dieses Magazina wie iiber den spracblichen Uorizont des Referenten hiu- 
anagebt, hat aiob Dr. Abel, dem deutachen gebildeten Fublikmn dorcfa 
einige deutecb geechriebene Abbaudlungen, welcbe ia dem vorliegend^ 
Bui^e engliacb wieder erscheineD, ala ein Meiater in der Erweiterung and 
Vertiefimg der BedeutDngalehre bekannt gemacht,"- — Profeaaor LazabUS 
In Uagazin f. d, LUtralur d. In- ttnd A\alandti, Nov. 3, 1SS3. 

" Mesara. Triibner k Co., of London, have just publiehed a volume of 
Linguistic EBBa3ra, by Dr. Carl Abel, of Berlin, who has lapidlj taken rank 
among the firat phualogiata of our time. Language, ai not merelj the 
expression, but the embodiment of a nation's genoral views of men and 
things, ia the theme of the first aii Easays. In the seventh Esaay he dis- 
cuaaea the posaibilit; of a common literary language for the Slav nationa. 
The eighth Eaaay, on 'Coptic IntensiScation,' and tbe ninth, 'On the 
Origin of Language,' discuss the most myatical problem of tbe philolosiat 
by uie lateat historical light of Egyptian philology. The tenth and ust 
Baaay, ' On the Order and Position of Worda in the Latin Sentence,' treats 
very ingeniously and learnedly of the intellectual principles of laws which 
determine the arrangement of worda in a sentence. Dr. Abel is a leader 
of the ' Junggrammatiaohe Sohule ' fast growing up in Germany, which is 
endeavouring to promote the growth of paychologic^ linguiatica, in contra- 
diatinctioa to the prevailing formalism of elementary and abstract grammar. 
No one would auapect from reading these Eaaaya that be was a Pruaaian, 
and not a bom Englishman." — The Critic, New York, Sept 23, 1S82. 

" This book is a somewhat miscellaneous collection of essays by a German 
scholar, who enjoys considerable reputation as a writer on language In 
general, and Egyptian philoli^y in particular. His point ot view is the 
psychological side of speech, a field in which Professors Lazarus and Stein- 
thal have worked with distinguished ability. The author laya down, aa 
the baaia of his studies, the propoaition that a nation'a language is an em- 
bodiment of its general views ot men and things ; hence a comparative 
sorvey of the significationa of words In the idioms of different racea ia a 
ready means of estimating their relative moral and intellectual qualities. 
It must be conceded that Dr. Abel has introduced us to a field which 
promises exceedingly important discoveries, bat of which scholars are aa 
. yet scarcely beyond the tMiiei"— Literary World, Boston, Sept. 9, 1882. 

" Dr. Abel, the author of a new German treatise upon Language, 
recently publiahed in London, is one of the first pbilologistB in Germany. 
ThoDgh still comparatively a young man. he is a leader of tbe Jun^ram- 
matisahe Schule, now rapidly recruiting in Germany, the aim of which is 
to promote the growth irf psjobologioal lingnistica in contradistinction to 
tbe prevalent formoliam M elementary and abstract grammar ; in oUxr 
words, to make philology yield fmit as well aa leaves. . . . Dr. Abel ia 
one of tbe few German writers of eminence whose English style never 
betrays his Teutonic origin. No Englishman writes more faultless or 
idiomatic English. We see it announced tiiat he is to deliver a course of 
lectures tUa season at Oxford, where he will renew his efiorts to 'eman- 
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oipate phQotogy from the tfarsU of conventionaliam, and to make ita waste 
places blossom as the nwa.'" — Harper't Magaiint, October iSSz. 

" It u becaoie Dr. Abel believes that the signification of words and 
(oraiB reSects a nation's general view of niind and life, and carries on bis 
researches on the basis of national and international linguistic analysts, 
that ve gladly recommend these thoughtful and attractive Eseaya to the 
resdera of Aftnd Students of English especiall; ma; be congratulated npon 
a contribution to their branch of knowledge which combines no ordinaiy 
amount of empirical tact with a degree of ipraekg^sM unusual even in the 
Germans themaelvsa."- — Hebbebt Mobton Baykxs, in Mind, April 18S3. 

" This is an eitremelj interesting volnme. . . . The author's ultinmte 
object is to render philology a cooiparstive conceptology of nations ; and 
alt his essays are so thoughtful, so full of happy illustrations, and so 
admirably put together, that we hardly know to which we should specially 
turn to select (or our readers a sample of hia workmaoahip. His first 
Essay, on ' Language as the Eicpression of National Modes of Thought,' is 
qntte a model of sonnd and suggestive criticism ; and not less admirable 
is the third Essay, which deals with the English verba of command. Very 
striking, too, is the Essay on the ' Conception of Love in some Ancient and 
Modem Languages.'" — The Tt^iltl, Jul; 29, iSSz. 

" Dr. Abel's philolc^cat essays are very interesting and suggestive 
studies of certain aspects of the uae of longnage, and are characterised by 
thoroughness, clearness, and philosophical acumen. Popular in style, they 
contain a great many fresh, brilliant, and learned observations from the 

C^nt of view of a philosophical student of language. Archbishop Trench 
taught us how fruitful such themes may be when approached with 
adeqiiate skill and scholarship ; this is a pleasant glimpse of another excur- 
sion into the stune field."— TA* Literary WorU. 

" Dr. Abel has published an exceedingly subtle and delicate discrimina- 
tion of the words expressive of love in several ancient and modem 
languages. . . . The different shades and modes of the very variable 
sentiment are fully set forth in this inatnictive treatise." — Professor Pott, 
Wvrzdvi&rterbueh, v. 379, livii. 

" Dr. Abel's treatise on the Latin order of words is a thonghtful essay, 

tnsed upon ample and deep observation. Conceived from a thoroughly 

psychological point of view, it is uncommonly caloalated to inculcate correct 

, and discerning notions of Latin linguistic phenomena." — Prof. Schweizeb- 

SlDLEE, in Kiihn't ZeUickriftfUr venUichende Spraekforick-aiig, mi. i. 

*'Dr. Abel, honourably known for his contributions to Coptic philology, 
has pablished very interesting and ingenious lectures on language as an 
index to national character. The English, Latin, Hebrew, and Russian 
languages are principally analysed, and the vocabulary of each, in the 
crucial examples selected, is shown to be very copious." — Sattirday Bemetn. 

"A psycholo^cal analysis of language carried out with all the author's 
well-known refinement and subtlety." — Professor Bastian in ElhjuigTa- 
fhUcht ZeUichrifl, 1882. 

" A philologist eqnally famous for scholarship and intellectual apprecia- 
tion of linguistic peculiarities has presented us with a most accurate and 
refined delineation of the English Concept of command." — Coioffne Gaatte. 

" In dissecting words. Dr. Abel is writing a history of civilisation and 
culture. While the substance of his essays is eqnally commendable for 
philosophical and linguistic subtlety, the form in which he communicates 
the result of his learned researches is a pattern oE attractive and lucid 
style."— £(. Peteribvrg Gazette. 

LONDON : TEUBNER & CO, 57 ahd S9 LUDGATE HILL. 
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capiousiy llluatrated. By the Autlior of "The Young Uechanic" Second 
Eiition, Imperial 16mo, pp. viii. and 336, cloth. 187a 7a. 6d. 

AHDERBOM.—FRAaTioAL HincARTlLB Cobb esfoh pence. A Collection of Modem 
Letters of Buaineaa, with Notes, Critical and ElKplaoatoiy, and an Appendix, 
containing a Dictionary of Commercial Technical itiea, pro forma Invoicea, Ac- 
count S.il«a. Bills of Lading, and Bills of Eichange ; alao an ExiilanaCiou of the 
German Cliain Bnle. 24th Edition, revised and eu^tsed. By Williun Andenon. 
12010, pp. 288, cloth. 51. 
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AHBSRBOK and TnOHAN.— Hbroihtilb OomiBaFOi'DEnci, containiDg a CoUection 
of Commercial Letters in Partagueas and Bngliih, with thsir translation on appori t« 
pages, for the lue of Buainesa Men and of Students in either of the LangUH^ei, treat- 
ing in modern stjle of the gyatem of BiuineaB in the principal Commenual Citiea 
of the World. Accompanied b; pro forma Aocouota, Sales, Invoicei, Bills of 
Lading, Drafta, Ac. With an Introduction and copious Notes. B; William 
Anderson and Jamea B. Tubman. ISmo, pp, xL and 193, cloth. 1867. 6b. 

APEL._Fiui$E Sfbcimens toh Translition into German, with copious Yacabularies 
and Eiplanationi. £j H. Apel. 12nio, pp. viii. and 246, cloth. 1863. 4s. 6d. 

APPLBTOH (St.)— LiFK AND LitebabT Reucs. See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library, Vol. XIII. 

ABAQO.— Les AhibtocratIeb. A Comedy in Verse. Bj Etienne Arago. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notice on Etienne Arago, by the Rev. E. F. H. Brette, B. D. , 
Head Haeter of the French School, Christ's Hospital, Examiner in the Uuiversity 
of London. Foap. 8vo., pp. 244, cloth. 1S68. 4b. 

ASUTAOB.— LEcTDBEa os Painting : Delivered to the Students of the Rofal 
Academv. B; Edward Armitage, B.A. Crown Sva, pp. 256, with 29 Illustra- 
tions, ofotb. 1SS3. 7s. 6d. 

ABKOLD.— PEAKLa or the Faith ; or, Islam's Roaar; : being the Ninetf-nine beau- 
tiful names of Allaii. With Commeute in Verse from various Criental sources as 
made by an Indian MussulmaH. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I,, &c. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 320, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

ARKOU).— The Light of Aal* ; or. The Geeat Ksndnciation (Mablbbiniah- 
kramaria). Being the Life and Teachingof Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder 
of Bnddliiam (as told in verse by an Indian Buddhist). By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., C.S.I., So. lentb Edition. Ur. 8vo, pp. liii. and 238, limp parchment, 
1883. 2b. 6d. 

AKMOLD.— Tm Iliad and Odtsset of India. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.B.G.S.. 
&c.,&o. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. Is. 

ABNOLO.— A Simple Trinslitebal Qhahhar of the Tdreibh LAHQnAOK. 
Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.E-G.S. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1877. 2a. 6d. 

ABKOLD.— Indian Poetbv. See Triibner's OiienUl Series. 



iloth. 1874 Gs. 

AflH£R.-OH THE .St 

guage in partii;ulai 

8(1, cloth. lg.'>9. -ia. 
ASIATIC SbCIBTT OF BEHQAL. List of Publications on application. 

A8UTI0 SOOlBrr.— Joobhal df thk 
AND iRBbAND.fromtiieCommeDcemei 
8vo, with many Plates. £10, or in parts Irom 4s. to t>s. eacB. 

ASIATIC SOUIET v.— Journal op the Kotai Abiatio Societt of Grkat Britajh 

ABD laiLiSD. New Series. 8vo. Stitched in wrapper. 1864-82. 

Vol. I., 1 Parts, pp. iv. and 490, ISa— Voi. II., 3 ParU, p|>. S2S, IBs.— Vol. III.. 8 Patlii, 
pp. »l«, with PliQioBraph. Ml.— Vol, IV., a Parts, pp. iai, 18B.— Vol. V. 1 Pans, pp. 4«3, wilb 
10 fuU-psce and toldlnc Plates, ISa-Vol. VI„ Fan 1, pp. 2lt, witb 1 PUtwaud a Hap, Bs.- 
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.1 XI.. P»tl 

"" i. xiiT, Pi 



xTv., Part 3, pp. 306, 



.. .... .rt4,pp.»., Isa.Mi.lS.to— Vol.XIII..Part I, 

ZIll., Put 1, pp. 170, nlthalllap. 8e.— Vol. Xlil.,Put S, pp. ITS. with ■ 
1. nil., Pmt*. pp.2Si, witbaPUtaandTsblfl, Hta, M.— VoLXlV.. PBrtI, 






ASPLET.— The CoUfLbtK FheMcH Course. Part II. ContamiDg all the Rulea of 
Frsnch Sjatki, Ao., be B; Georges C. Aiiplet, Freuoh MsstAr, Ftoma. Fcup. 
8yd. pp. II. and 276, oloth. 18S0. 2b. 6d. 



ASTOH.— A OoAUUAR OF rUE 'Japanese WsiTten Lanodaoe. By W. G. Aaton, 
M.A., A£>iBta.nt Jftpauege SecreUty H.B.M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan- Secood 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 306, doth, 1K77, 28a. 
ASTONISHED AT ABIESICA. Bsina CuBaOBT DEnDPTlONB, ftc., Ac. By Zigzng. 

Fcsp, 8vo, pp. xvi.-108, fcoicda, 1880. Is, 

AUOTOKES SAHSCKin. 

YoL I. Tub jAiMisiTi 

Society, ondar the «' 

cloth. £3, 13b. 6d. 

Vol. II. Tbe InstiTutSS or Oautama. Edited, with an Index of Words, by A. 

F. Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languogec in tbe University of Brealau. 

8lo,l>p.iv. and 78. cloth. 1876. 4». 6i Stitched, 3b. 6d. - 

Vol. III. TaitIna Sutha ! The RirnAL OP the Athabva Veda, Edited, with 

Critical Notei and Indices, by Dr. R. Oarbe. 8«o, pp. viii. and ISO, aeoeil. 

, 1878. 6b. 

VoIb. IV, and V. — VAKDHAHANA'a Ganaratnahahodadbi. with the Author's 
Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Julius Eggeling, 
Ph.D. Sto. Fart L, pp. lii. and 240. -wrapper. 1879. Gs. Part II., pp. 240, 
wrapper. 1881. 6s. 



AIiaiZB.-.UiA)is. A Drama in Verse. By ^mile Aurier. Edited with English 
Notes and Notice on Augier. By Theodore Karoher, li-B.. of the Eoyal Military 
Academy and the UniverBlty of London. 12ido, pp. xiii. and 146, clotli. 1867. 
2b, 6d. 

AUSTIN.— A Fhaciioal Trratisb on tbe Preparation, Combination, and Applica- 
tion of Calcareous sad Hydraulic Umes and Cements. To which ia added many 
useful Eecipes for various Scientific, Mercantila, and Domestic Purpoeaa. By 
James G. Austin, Architect. 12mo, pp. 192, cloth. 1862. Ss. 

AXON.— The UzOHANic'b Feiemd. A coHectiou of Receipts and Practioal Sug- 
gestions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, Cementa, Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, 
Gilding, GlasB-working, io. Numerous Woodcuts. Edited by W. E. A. Aion, 
M.R.S.L.,F.S.S. Crown 8vo, pp. lii. and 339, oloth. 1876. 4a. 6d, 

BABA.- 

Eiercises. ByTati 

BACON.— Tub Life and Tiusa of Fbahcis Baooh. Extracted from tbe Edition of 
his OoOBBional Writings by .' - ■ • ■ ~ • - .... 

xi*., 708, doth. 1678. 21>. 
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BADEH-FOTBLI, — PitOTEcnoH asd Bad Timbs, with Special Keterence to the 

Political Ecoaomj' of EiiGlish Coloniaation. IS; George Baden -Powell, M.A., 

F.R.A.S.,F.S.S., Author of "New Homee f or the Old Country," Jtc. &c 8vo, 

pp. sii.-376, cloth. 1879. 6^ ed. 

a CnAHQES or tbe Hhiijr Ete, and their 
im 8vo, pp. Tiii. and S06, cloth. 186S. Ut. 
BADER.— Plates il_ 

Km. By O. Bwier. 

of six Eyea, and fou 

Eiph •" . ■ 

and.; 

BADLBT.— Indian Missiomabt Rboobd and Mbhorial Volumb. By tha Rev. B. 

H. Badlej, of the Americui Methodist Miuion. 8vo, pp. lii. mi 230, cloth. 
1876. 10a. 6d. 
BALFOtlB.— Waits AMD Sthatb from the Par Bast; being n SariesoE DisoonDeeted 
Baaaya on Matters relating to Chinft. By Fcederiolc Henry Balfour. ] vol. demy 
8vo, pp. 224, oloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

■BALFODE.— The Ditine Clahsic OP Nan-Hua ; being the Works of Chuang Taze, 
Taoist Philoaophar, With an E^tcursua, and Uopioue Annotations in English and 
Chinese. By F. H B«ltour, F.B.O.S , Author of "Waifa and Strays from the 
Far Kast," &o. Demy 8vo, pp. ilviii. and 426, cloth. 1881. 14b. 

BALL.— The Diakdnds, Coai:, 
Diatrihution. Bjr V. Ball, di.a., 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. anil 13fi, cloth. 

BALL.— A MaNUaT, or the Geoloqt of India. Part III. Economic Geology. By 
V. Ball. M.A., F.G.S. Boyal 8vo, pp. ii. and 640, with 6 Maps and 10 Plates, 
cloth. 1881. lOs. (For Parts 1. auii II. see Medlicott.) 

BALLAD 80CIET7— SuhscriptionB, small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas 
per annum. List of publications on application. 

BALLANTTNS.— Blrhents or UrNDl And Braj Bhakba Orahuar. Compiled for ' 
the use of the Boat India College at Haileybury. ByJameaR BaUantyne. Second 



Jollegeat I 
38. cloth. 



BALLAHTTHB.—FiKaT Lessors IN SanseritGkamhar; together with an Introduc- 
tion to tlieHitopade^. Newfilition. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian 
of the IndiaOffice. 8vo, pp. viii. and 110. cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

BAKA1I0W3KI.— VaDe MkcuU Dr La Lanoue FraH^aisb, ridig6 d'apr^s les Die- 
tionnaires olaaaiques avec les Exemplea de Bonnes LiKUtions que donne I'Acadimie 
FraD9ai»e, on qn'on trouva dans lea ouvrages ilea plus eililirea auteura. Par J. j. 



— BecOTBred in tha sunn 

nA to the Dutch Govern 

^ , )ei>uty Beyol Architect „ .. _ . , 

of HU EMeUenoy. W. F. Van F.RP. Taalman Kip. Min later of Marine. Trana- 
lated. with a Preface, hy S K. Tan Campen. With a Hap, lUustrationa, and ■ 
fac-simile of the Scroll. Bto, pp. 70, clotb. 1877. 5s. 
BARKIERE and CAPBNDIT.— Lbs FAni Sonshohhes, a Comsdy. By Th^dore 
Bartitre and Ernest Ca;pendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Bar- 
ritre, by Proteaaor Ch, Cftssal. LL.D., of University College, London. 12dio, pp. 
xvL and 304, cloth. 1868. 4s. 
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BASTE.— Tbe Beuoions of India. See Trttboet'e Oriental Sent 

BABTLFTT. — DicTinmsi or Amijiiciiiisicb, A GloMary of Wordj ami Phraset 

colloc ■"-.-.."■•.'... ^ ^ . ^ „ ^ ., .. ^ ., 

Editi. 
1877. 

BA'iTHI!,— What is Vital PobceT or, a Short and CompreheDsi™ Sketch, includ- 
ing Vital Phyiics, Animat Morphology, and Epiiienucfl ; to vhich U added an 
Appendix upon Gtwlogy, Ibthic Dentbital Tueohv of Geology Tenable? By 
KicbaTd FawcetC Bsltye. 8vo, pp. ir. and 336, cloth. 1877. ?■. 6d. 

BAZLBT.- Notes oh the Epictclodial Cuttiko Frame of Mewn, Holtzapffel k 
Co. With apecial reference to its ConyieoMtion Adjustment, and with numerous 
lllustrationB of its CaiAbilities. Bv Tliomas Sebastian Bazley, M.A. Sro pp 
vi ■Dd1»2 cLoth. Illuitrated. 1872. 10b. fid. 

BAZLET.— The Stars in Their CoDBSEB: A Twofold Series of Maps, with a 
Catalogue, shaving how to identify, at any time of tbe year, all stars down to the 
.'i.6 nii^nitade. inclusive of Heiii, which are otearly lisible in Euglisli latitudes. 
ByT. 8 B-tley, M.A. Author of "Notes on the Epicycloidal Cutting frame.-' 
Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 21, Folding Plates, cloth. 1878. 15.. 

SEAL.— Travels or Pah-Hian ahd SuNa-Yon, Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to 
India(400A.D.and518A.D.t Trauslated from theChinese. B^ Samuel Beat, B. A , 
Trin. Coll., Cam., &c. Crown Svo, pp. Iixiii. and 210, with a coloured Map, 
cloth, omamentaL 1869. lOa. 6d. 

BEAL.— A Catena or bciiiiHiBT SoKiPTDHtB fhoh tbB ChIHESE. By S. Beal, RA., 
Trinity College. Cam>>ridge : a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, &c Sro, pp. 
liv. and 436, cloth. 1871. 15s. 

BEAL.— The BoUANTfo LEGEND OP Sakta Buddha. From the Cbinese-Sanskrit, 
By the Ke*. Samuel Beal. Crown 8vo., pp. 408, cloth. 1875. 12s. 

BEAL.— Dhamuaf ADA. See Trilbner's Oriental Series. 

BEAL. — Buddhist Literature in China ; Abstract of Four Lectures, Delivered by 
SamaelBeal. B.A.,ProfeELBorof Chinese at University College, London. Demy 
8vo, pp. IX. and 186, clotl>. 1382. 10s. 6d. 

BEAME8.— Odtlines dt Indiak Fbilolooi. With a Map showing the Distribution 
of Indian Languages. By John Beames. M.B.A.S. , Bengal Civil Service, Member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philolt^icat Society of London, snd tbe 
Sooiite Asialique of Paris. Second enlarged and revised Edition. Crown Svo, 
pp. viii. and %, clo.th. 1868. 6a. 

BEAHES.— A CoHFARiTivR Ohakhab Of TBI Modern Ahtan LAratrAaEs or India, 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Oujarati, Maiathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By John 
Beames,BengalCivil8ervice,MK,A.S.,&c..&s. Demy 8vo. VoL I. On Sounds. 
Pp. ivi. and 360, cloth. 1872. 16b.— Vol II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 
Pp. lii. and 348, cloth. 1875. 16a.— Vol. 111. The Verb. Pp. liL and 316, cloth. 
1879. 168. 

BBLLEW.— faoii the Indds to the Tionis. A Narrative of a Journey through the 
Coantriea of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran in 1872 ; together 
with a complete Synoptical Granimarand Vocabulary of tbe Brahoc Language, and 
a Record of the Meteorological ObBervntions and Altitudes on the March from tbe 
Indus to the 'IHgris. By Henry Walter Bellew, C.S.L, Surgeon, Bengal Staff 
Corps. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. slid 496, cloth. 1874. 14s. 

BELLEW.--KABBMjR^AKDK«SBOHAR;a_Narrati«e^o(^the^ Journey of the Brobssay 
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BSLLEV.— The RaCeB or Afghanistan. Being a Brief Acoonnt oE the PrinciiiBl 
Nation. Inhabiting thnt Country. By Surgeon-MBJor H. W. Bellew, C.8.I., iato 
on Speoinl Politicat Duty at KiibuL 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1880. 7». 6d. 

BELLOWS. — BNaLisH Odtuns ToaABCiiABT for the use of Students of the Chinera, 
JopaneK, and other Langua^B. Arrangod by John Bellows. With Nutes on the 
Writing of Chinese witb Roman Letten, by Pi-ofeasor SummerB, King's College, 
London. Ctown 8vo, pp. li. and 368, cloth. 1867. 6b. 

BELLOWS.— Ovtuhb Diotiohikt fob the usk of Hibsiohabieb, Exflobbrs, t»B 
StoDEBTS OF LAHuniOR. Bj Msi Mailer, M. A., TajloriHii Professor iu ■' - "'- = 



raity of Oitord. With an Introduction on tbe proijer n«e of tlie ordinary 
cuglish Alphahet in transcribing Foreign LangnagHS. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellawa. Crown 8vo, pp. xiii. and 368, limp morocco. 1867. 7e. 6d. 

BELLOWS.— Tons Leg Vebbrs. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
English Languages. By John Bellows. Revised by Professor Beljame, B.A., 
LL,B., of the Uniiersity of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, 
and George B. Strickhind, late Aasiatant French Master, Royal Naval School, 
London. Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French and EDgliah Money, 
Weights, and Measures. 32mo, 76 Tables, sewed. 1867. Is. 

BELLOWS.- FnKNOH and Eholish DictiobahI kobTheFocket. By John Bellows. 
Containing the French -English and English -French divisions on the same pa^e ; 
conjugating all the verbs ; diatinguithiug the genders by different types ; giving 

but »il ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many tliousands of 
additional noTds and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles, 
PariB.audLondon.areaddedtothflGeagraphicalSectlon. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp.ii08, roan tuck, or peraianwithoat tuck. 1877. 10s. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 12b. 6d. 

BEHEDDC— Deh Vbtter. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich Benedix. With 
Grammatical and Kiplanatory Notes by F. Weinntann, German Master at the 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmerniann, Teacher of Modem 
Languages. 12mo, pp. 128, ctoth. 1863. 2b. 6d. 

BBHtEy.— A Practioal Gbahhab or the Sansebit Linouaoe, for the use of Early 

,. ™ , ^ . ^ , ,^ .- . -tyofGottiu- 

d296, aoth. 
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1868. 10b. 6d. 

BENTHAM.— Theoby of Leqiblatio". By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from the 
French of Etienne Duniont by R. Hildreth. Fourth Edition. Post gvo, pp. iv. 
and 472, cloth. 1382. 7b. 6d. 

BSnS.— See Valdes. 

BEVBRIDOE.'The Dibtriot of Bakaroanj. Its History and Statistics. By H. 

Beveridge, B.C.S., Magiatrate and CoUector of Bakarganj. 8yo, pp. u. and 

460, cloth. 1876. 21b. 
BICKNSLL.— Sm Hltiz. 



BIQAHDET.— The Life oe Gauoaka. See Trilbnet's Oriental Series. 
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BIBOH.— Fim MoRABTIci Asvi SaXoHIci ; or, An Alphabetical Liit of the Headtot 
Religious Houses in England preiioas to the NorrnHn Conquest, to whicb is pro- 
filed a Cbmnological Cataliwue of Cantcmponir]' Fonndatioiu. B7 Walter de 
Gray Birth. 8vo, pp. vii. uidlK olotb. 1873, 6«. 

BtRD.-^PHTSioLOOiDiLBsuTB. Driok CraTing, Differences in Hen, Idiosyncniy, and 
ths Origin of Disease. B; RobertBiid, H.D. demySvD.pp. 246, oloth. 1870. 7B.6d. 

BLACK.— YODHO Japim, Toeohama akd Yedo. a Nnrrative of tbe Settlement 
and tbe City, from tbe Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to tbe Close of tbe Year 
1879; with a Glance at the Progress of Japan doring a Period of Twenty-one 
Years. By John R. Black, formerly Editor of tbe '' Japan Herald " and the 
*'JapsnG«KHe." Biitor of tbe ''Fsr East." 2 voJs. demy 810, pp. iviiL and 
418 ; xiv. and 622, cioth. 1881. £2, 28. 

BLADES.— SuAESPEHi AND TiPooRiPHT. BeiDg an Attempt to show Sbakspere's 
Feraonal Connection with, and Teohnienl Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; also 
Remarks u|>i>n some cnmmon TyiH^raphical Errors, with especial reference to tbe 
Text of SImkspere. By Willism Blades. 8vo, pp. viii. and 78, with an Illustra- 
tion, cloth. 1872. 3>. 

BLADES.— The Bioqrapht and Tvpoobapbt op William Oaiton, EnglandB First 

Printer. By William Blades. Founded to a great extent upon the Author's 
"Life and Typography of William Caiton." Brought up to the Preiient Date, 
and including all Discoveries since made. Elegantly and appTopriately printed in 
demy 8vo, ou hand-msde paper, imitHtion old bevelled binding. 1877. £1, Is. 
Chesp Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 188L 5s. 



s (Presbyterian Cliuroh of 
. and 262, cloth. 1879. 5s. 
BLBES.— Rbtnird thb Fox ik Sodth Africa ; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, 

chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Lilirary of His Excellency Sir 

George Grey. K.C.B. By W. H. 1. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8»o, pp. iivi and 94, 

cloth. I8&4. 3s. ed. 
BUEK.— A Bbtep Accodnt Of BcaHMAN Folk Loeb, and other Texts. By W. H. 

I. Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2b. 6d. 
BOEHBIER.— Spanish Kefohhehs of Two CENtmuEg, from 1520. their lAvei and 

WritiiijiH. Described by E. Boehmei, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. i. royal 8to, pp. 232, 

cloth. 1874. 12b. 6d. Roxburghe, 16b. 
BOEHHER.— 5ee ValDKB. 
BOJZBBN.— A GoinR ■ 

By Mrs. Maria Bojesi 
BOUA— The Gkhman Calioraphibt ; Copies for German Handwriting. By O. 

Bolia. Ob1ong41o, sewed. Is. 
BOOLE.— Messaqb of Phtchic Science to MomEBa ahc Nubbbr. By Mary 

Boole. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv and 266, cloth. 18S:i. 5>. 
BOY EMSINEEBS.— See under Ldkin. 
BOYD.— NiaXSASDA ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 

Acts. Translated into &iglisb Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from tbe Sansknt 

of Si-Barsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity CoU^, 

Cnmbriilge. With an Introduction by Frofessor CowelL Crown 8vo, pp. xri. 

and 100, cUtb. 1872. 4s. 6d. 
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B&AmEH.— Japahesi CHRONOLoaiCAL Tablis, ibowiDg the Date, OAcording to 
the Julian or OregorinD Calendar, of the Ftm Daj of each Japaneie Hnntb. 
From Tai-Kw*. 1-i year, to Mei-ji, 6th year (645 A.D. to 1873 a.d.). With an 
Introduotory EaMT on " Japaokie Uhronology and CalendaiB, By W. Bramien. 
Oblong fop. 4tD, pp. 60-84, cioth. 1880. 14e. 

BKAHSEK — Thi Coinb of Japan. By W. Biamsen. Fa 

and Iron CoioB iasued by (be Central Giivemmont. 4ta, pp. 10, with F 
Coini, boarda. 18B0. 5a. 
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— Jafahbsb Wbiohts, witt their Ft 
Weights Compiled by W. Bramien. Fcap. f 

BBAHSSII.— Japanese Lineal Meabureb, with their EquicalsotB in Franch and 
Engliih Meaiorei. Compiled b; W. BramBen. Fmp. folio ilieet. 1877. la- 

BBHTTAH'O.— On the History and Detelofbini o» Gildb, aki) tbe Obiqik or 
Tkase-Unions. By Lnjo Brentano, of AichaSenburg, Baiaria, Doctor Juris 
TJtriusque et Pbilosopbis. I. The Origin of Oilda. 2. Religious (or Social) 
Gilda. 3, TownGilda or Gild-Merobaute. 4. Craft-GUds. 5. Trade-Uniona. 
8ro, pp. ivi. and 136, cloth. 1870. 3a. 6d. 



JR.— BOTANIOON SmrcCM, Notei on Cbineie Botany, from NatiTe 
and Western Sources, By K. Bretschiieider, H.D. Crown 8to, pp. 228, wrapper. 
1882. 10a. 6d. 

BRETl'li. — Frinch Exauination Papkbs bbt at the Univehhiti of London riioit 
1839 TO 1871. Arranged and edited by the Rev. P. H. Emeat Brette, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. Tiii. and 278, cloth. 3b. 6d.; interleaved, 4s. 6d. 

BKITIBB HDSEUBL— LiBT or PdBlIOatIoNs OF TUE TrUBteeb OP the BBITIBB 
MUHEUN, on application. 

BKOWH.— The Dehtishrs ; of, Oriental Spiritdausm. By John P. Brown, 
Secretary and Dragoman of tbe Legation of tbe United States of America at Cun- 
atantinople. Crown 8to, pp. liiL and 416, cloth, with 24 Illuatrationa. 1868. 14s. 

BROWK.— Sanskrit Probodi and Nuhehicai, Sthbolb Exflaineu. ByCharlea 
Philip Brown, M.R.A.S., Author of a Telagu Dictionary, Grammar, &c., PcofesBor 
of Teluga in tbe Uiiireraity of London. 8to, pp. Tiii. and 56, sloth. ISUO. 3b. 6d. 

BBOWME.— How TO USE THE OPHTHALMOBOOPB -, being Elementary Instmction in 
Opbthalmoscopj. Arranged for the use of Students. By Edgat A. Browne, Sur- 
geon to tbe Liverpool Bye and Ear Infirmary, &c. Crown 8va, pp. li. and 108, 
with 35 Figurea, cloth. 1876. 3a. 6d. 

BBOTNE.— A BlNaiu Primer, in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2b. 

BEOWMB.— A Hindi Pbiher in Roman CHABAtrriB. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 36, cloth, 1882. 2a. 6d. 

BROWNB.— Ah Vmi. Pbiher ih Rohan Chabactbr. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8to, pp. 32, cloth. 1S82. 2b. 6d. 

BBOWmHQ SOCIErrS PAPEBS.—Demy Bto, wrappers. 1881-84. Part L, pn. 
116. 10b. Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1833-81, Part IL, iip. 1«. 
10b. Part III., pp. 168. 10s. 

V&VKROW.—Stt SOHBTFBL. 
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BRUVTOM.— Map op Japan. See under Japan. 

BDVOE.— Archaic Clabbicb. Aiijrian Teiti ; being Eitmote from the Annab of 
ShalniHll<uerIl.,SeiiDscherib, nnct AsBur-Bani-Pal. With Fb I lologjcal Notes. By 
ErneaC A. Budge. R.A.. M.R.A.S., Anyrmn Eihibitioner, Cbriet'a College, 
Cambridge. Small 4ta, pp. viii. snd 44, cloth. 1880. 7b. 6d. 

BUDOB.— HiBTOBT op EBARHAnDoN. See Triiboer'B OrienUl Seriei. 



A]1CH*OLO<J1CAL SdRVBT OP WeSIEBN INIIIA:— 

Uefost op the FiEtsT Season's Opebatioss ih thb BbloIh asd Kaladi 
IMSTHICM. JiuiUfti7 to May 1874. By Jamei BurgeM, F.R.G.S. With 56 
Photograpln and Lithographic Platea. Boval 4to, pp. viii. and 45: b(Jf 
bound. 1875. £2, 2e. 

Ebpobt on tbe AwTlQUlTIES OP K^THTAWiD AND Kachr, being the resnlt of 
the Second Season's Operations of tlie Archffiologicai Survey of Western 
India, 1874-75. By Jafces Burgess, F.K.0.3. Royal 4to, i.u. i. and 24M, 
wiCh74PUte5; half boun.l, 1876. £3,39. 

Report on the Antiquitibs ih the Bidar and Acranoabad Dibtbicts. in 
the TeiTitoHes of His Highness tbe Miznm of Hniderabad, being the result 
of tlie Third Seasons Oiierations ot the Archsotogical Survey of Western 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.B.G.S,. M.B.A.S,, ArcliKoloRioal Sur- 
veyor and RetHirlcr to Government. Western India. Boyal 4to, pp. viiL anil 
138, with &( Pbatograpbic Flutes ; half Injund. 1878. £2, 2a. 

Report on the Buddhist Cave Tkmpliis and theib 
Inbcriptjonb; containing Views, Plans. 
Elevation of Facades of Cave Temples ; Drawings of I 
Architecturaland Mythological Sculptures; Facsimile- ' 
of Inscriptions, &c. -, with Descriptive and Explanator 
xt, a 

mes Burgess, LL.D.,F.E.G.S,, Jro. Riijal 4to, pp. ; 
andl40,with86PlatesandWaodcuts; half-bound. 1 

HEPORT OH ELDSA CaVE TeMPI.IU!. AND THE BrAHHANI- | 
CAL AND JaINA CaVEB iH WESTERN INDIA. By James 

Burgess, LL.D F.RG.S., Ao. Royal 4to. pp. viii. 
and M, with 66 Platea and Woodcuts ; halt-bound. 

BDEKA.— The British Bubma Gazettebb. Compiled by Major H. R. Spearman, 
und^r the direction of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 7&4 and 878, 
with n Photographs, cloth. 1880. £-2, 10b. 

BOBHELl.— Elements op South Indian Pal«oghafht. from tbe Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century A.D.. being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions and MSS. By A. C. BurnelL Second enlarged and improved 
Edition. 4(0, pp. xiv. and 148, Map and 35 Plates, cloth. 1878. £2. 12s. 6d. 

BU SHELL, —A Clahbipied Indbk TO THE Sakskeit MSS. IN THE Palace at 
Tanjore. Piepared tor the Madras Government. By A. C. Bumcll, Ph.D., &o., 
ke. 4to, stiff wrapper. Part I., pp. iv.-8l), Vedic and Technical Literature. 
Part II., pp iv,-80, Philosophy and Law. Part III., Drama. Epics, Puranas, and 
Zantras ; Indioos. 1879. 10s. each. 

BnRITEY.—THE Boys' Manual dp Seauanbhip and i>uhnkht, compiled for tbe use 
of the Training-Shipa of the Royal Navy. By Commander C. Burney, B.N., 
F R.G,S., Superintendent ot Greenwich HoBpital SohooL Seventh Edition. Ap- 

6 roved by the Lords CommiiBioners of the Admiralty to be used in the Ttaining- 
hi|>9 of tbe Royal Navy. Crown 8vo, pp. lai. and 352, with numerous lUus- 
tnttions, cloth. 18T9. 6b. 
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BUKVKV.— The Yotruo Seauan'r Maj^uai. 4sd Rioqer'h Guide. By CommondeT 
C. Borne;, R.N., F.B.0.3. Sixtb Editioa. Revised and corrected. Approved 
by the Lords CommiMiorers of the Admiralty. Crown Svo, pp. xixviii. aud 692, 
olotb. With 200 lUustratioiu aad 16 SUeets of SigiuJg. 187S. 7s. Cd. 

BUBTON.— Captain Biorard P. Bdrtoh's Handhook fob Ovehlind Kxpeditioks ; 
being Hn English Edition of the " Prairie Traveller," a Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions. With IlluatrRtiona and Itineraries of the Principal Koutea batween 
the Miaaiaaippi and the Paoilio, and a Msp. By Captain Randolph B. Msrcy (now 
General and Chief of the Staff, Army of the Potomac). Edited, with Notes, by 
Captain Richard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp, 270, numerous Woodouta, Itinera- 
ries, and Map. ctoth. 1S63. 6a. tid. 

BUTLEE.— Tbe SrlHTSH Trachbr ado CollOqitIaL Fhba8E-B(K)E. An easy and 
agreeable method of acquiring a Speaking Eoowledge of the Spanish Language. 
By Francis Butler. Fcap. gvo, pp. xviii. and 240, haU-roBn. 2s. 6d. 

BUTLEB.— HtJNOARIAK PoBUa AND Fables for Encush EsAnGRa. Selected and 
Tnuislated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with lUustrationa by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vL and S8. limp cloth. 1877. 2s. 

BVTLSR.— The Legend op the Wondrous Hunt. By John Arany. Witli a few 
Miscellaneous Pieces and FoUiSongs. Translated from the Magvar by K 1). 
Butler, F.R.GS. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 70. Limp cloth. 2a. 6d- 

0A1THWB3S.— Serious Lettebs to Sehious Friends. By the Countess of Caith- 
ness, Authoress of "Old Truths in a New light." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, 
cloth. 1877. 7a. 6d. 

CAITHHBBS.— Lectures on Popular and Scientipio Subjects. By the Earl of 
Caithness. F.R.S. Delivered nt variime times and places. Second enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1879. 2b. 6d. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.— SELBOTiosa fbom Nos. I.-XVIL Ss. each. 

OALDER.— The COMINQ Era. By Aleiander Culder, Oflocer of the Legion ot 
HoQOur,and Author ot "The Manof the Future." Svo, pp, 422, olotb. 1879, 
10B.6d. 

CALDWELL.— A Comparative Gbiuhar op the Dravihian or South Indian 
Familt oe Lancuaces. By the Bev. B. Caldwell, IJLD. A second, corrected, 
and enlarged Edition. Demy Svo, pp. S04, cloth. 1875. 28a. 

CALEHDARfl OF STATE FAFBRS. List on appUcation. 

CALL— RBl'KRBEBATiONa. Revised. With a chapter from My Autobiography. 
By W. W. W, Call, MA., Cambridge, Author of " Lyr« Helleniea" aud 
"Golden Histories." Crown 8vo, pp, viiL and 200, cloth. 1875. 4b. 6d. 

CALLAWAY. -Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories op the Zulus. In 
their own words, with a TrsJisUtion into English, and Notes. By the Ret. Canon 
Callaway, M.D. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. liv. and 378, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

CAILAWAT.— Thk Riuqiobs System op THE Ahazuld. 

Part I.— Unkulnnkulu ; or. The Tradition of Creation as eiisting among the 
Amaznlu aud other Tribes of South Africa, in their own worda, with a Transla- 
tion into English, and Notea. By the Rer. Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo, pp. 
12S, sewed 1868. 4a. 
Fart II.— Amatongo; or, Ancestor-Worship as existing among the Amszulu, in 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M,D. Bvo, pp. 127, sewed. 1S69. 4a. 
Part III. — Izinyanga Zohuhula ; or. Divination, as existing among tbe Amnzulu, 
m their nwn words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By tbe Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo^p. I^ sewed. 1870. 4s, 
Part IV.— On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. Svo, pp. 40, sewed, la. fid. 
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C AMBKIM L — L'Eco ItalianD ; a PrtmUcal Guide to Italian CoDTenation. B7 E. 

Catnenai. With a Vocabalur. 12iiia, p|). 98, cloth. 1860. 4a. 6d. 
CAMPBELL.— Tkk Coapu. OP the World's Divinb OnnKB. By Douglai Camp- 
bell. New Edition. KeTiwa. Crovn Svo, pp. viii. uid 364, cloth. 18T7. 48. 6d. 
CANSm Ekamdhtioh of TuEiau. By Physions. Foat 8vd, pp. iviii. and 198, 

cloth, 1878. 7*. 6d. 
CANTICDH OAHTIOORtf H, reprodufled in faciimile, from tbe Sorireriua copj in the 

Eritiah Mu«eum. With aa Hiatoricul and Bibliugrauhical Introduction by I. Ph. 

Berjaau, folio, pp. 36, with 16 T^blea ot lUuatrationa, veUum. 1860. S3.. 2a. 
CARET.— Thk Past, thb Pbisbht, and thk Futdeb. By H. C. Cartiy. Second 

Edition. Sto, pp. 474, sloth. 1S5& IOl 6d. 
OAKLBTTI.— -HiaTOHY or the Cosqiiest OF Tunis. Translated by J, T. Carlttti. 

Cruwn Bfo, pp. 40, clolb. 188;(. 2). 6d. 
OABNBaT.- Notes oh the Land Tendres a 

IKDIA. ByP. Camegr. Crown8vo,pp. viii. 
OATHERIHS □., Meuoirb op the Eufresb. 

by A. Uerzen. Tmus. from the Frciiob. 

7^6d. 
OATLIK.-O-Kee-Pa. a Jkligionii Ceremony 

By George Catlin. With 13 coloured lllui 

cloth. 1867. 14b. 
CATLIN.— The Ijfted AMD SnBBiDEDBocE^ OF AUEHICA, with their Influence on 

tba Oceanic, Atnioapheric, and Land Currents, nn.l tlie Distribution of Racea. 

By George Ctttlin. Witb2M»,pa. Cr. 8vo, pp. lii, and 238, cloth, 1870. 6a. 6d. 
CATLIH.— Shut todr Mouth and Save tour Liee, By George Catlin, Author of 

" Notai of Travels amongst the North American Indians," &c, . ix. With 29 DluB- 

trationa from Drawings by the Author. Eighth Edition, considerably oolatged. 

Crown 8vo. pp. 106, cloth, 1882. 2a. 6d, 
CAZTON.— The BioaRAPHi and Ttpoqbapht oe. See Blades. 
CAXTOH CBLEBRATIOH, 18TT.— Catalogue OF the Loan Colleotioh of Anti- 



— Odtlinb of ihr Evolution Phi lobopht. By Dr. W. E. Caielles, 
Translated from the Fi-enoh by the Kev. O. li. Frothingham. Crown 8vo, pp. 
166,obtli. 1875. 3s. Sd. 

CESMOLA.— Saiahinia (Cyprus). The Histoiy, Treaaurea, and Antiquities ot Sa- 
lamii in tbe Island of Cyprus. By A. Palma di Cesnohi, F,S,A., kc. With an 
Introduction by S, Birch, Vaq., D.C.L., LL,D., Keeper of the Egyptian nnd Ori- 
ental Antiquitiea in tlie British Mnseam. Koyal Svo, pp. xlviii, and 32S, with 
upwards of 700 lUuatraCions and Hup of Ancient Cyprus, olotb. 1882. 31a. 6d. 

CH AT.HnntB. — T H B SFBCULATIOHS on MBTAPRTSICS, POUTT, AHD MoRALTtT OF 
"ThbOldPiiilos<iPHBIi,"Lau-TSZE. Translated from the Chinese, with an Intro- 
duction by John Cbalmers.M.A. Fcap. 8»o, pp. »i. and 62, cloth. 18G8. 4». 6d. 

CHALBISaS,— STaucTURE OF Chinese Charactehb, under 300 Primary Forms; 
after the Shwoh-wan, 100 A.D., and tlie Phonetic Shwoh-wan, 1833, By J. 
Chalmers. H,A., LL,D., A,B. Demy 8tu, pp. x. and 200, with two plates, limp 
cloth. 1882. 12s, 6d. 

OHAJSBBRLAIK.- Thb Clasbical Poetry op the Japanese. By Baail Hall 
Chamberlsin. Author o[ "Yaigo Henkaku, Icbitail." Post 8vo, pp, lu. and 228, 
cloth. 1830. 7a. 6d. 
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CHAPHAK.— Chlobofobm and otbeb ANjESTHETICS : Their Hiitory nnd Use dur- 
ing Childbirth. By Jubn Chapman. M.D. Sto, pp. 51, sewed. 1899. Is. 

OHAPUAN.— DiABBUffiA AND Cuoleoa; Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
throueh the Agency of the Nervon* Sjat«ni. By Juhn Cbapman, M.D., 
M.R.C.F., M.K.C.8. Svo, pp. xii. and 248, cloth. 7a. 6d. 

OHAFUAK.— Medio&L ChaBITV : iti Abuses, and how to Bemedy them. By John 
Chapman, M.U. Sto, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 18T4. 28, 6d. 

CHAPKAH.— Sea-Sickness, and how to Fbevbnt it. An ExpIaDation of its 
Nature and Succeasful Tmlment, throueh the Agency oE the Herroua System, 
by meana of the Spinal Ice Bag ; with an latroduclion un the General Principlea 
of Neuro-TherapeuticL By Jabn Ctaapmwi, M.D., M.R.C.F., M.B.O.S. Second 
Edition. 8to, pp. viii. and 112, claCh. 1868. 8s. 

CHAPTBRS OK Chkibtiah Catbolioitt. By a Clergyman. Svo, pp. 262, oloth. 
18T8. fis. 



28, cloth. 
OBATTOFASHTATA.— The TatbAs; or, The Popular Dramas of BengaL By N. 

CbattopBdhyayH. Post Svo, pp. W, nmpper. 188Z. 2i. 
CHAUCER SOCIETY,— Subacription, two guineas per annum. List ot Publications 

on applicadon. 
CHILDERB.— A Fali-Enqlibh Dictionaht, with Sanakrit EqaivaJentt and with 

nnmerous Quotationa, Extracta, and References. Oompiled by Bobert Ceesar 

Childers, late of the Cejlon Civil Service. Imperial Svo, double oolunuu, pp. 

&48, cloth. 187S. £3, 3s. 
CHIUtEBB. —The Uabapasihibbanasutta of the Sutta Fitaea. The Pali TeiC 

Edited by the late Profeaaor K. C. Childen. Svo, pp. 72, limp cloth. 1S7S. B>. 



p. lis, oloth. 1874. . 

OHBOKIOLEg AND MEMOBIALS of GBEAT BBITAIH A8D IBBLAHU DCBlNli THE 

Middle Aqeb. List on application. 
OLABK.— Meohaddta, the Cloud Hebbehoeb. Poem of Ealidasa. Tranilated 

by the late R«». T. Clark, MA. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 64, wrapper. 1883. la. 
OLABK.— A Forecast of the Ekliqion of the FoTDas. BeingShort Essaya on 

■ome important Questions in Religious Philoaophy. By W. W. Ckrk. Post 

Svo, pp. lii. and 238, cloth. 18T9. 3a. 6d. 
' CLABKB.— ThB EaSLI IIISTOBT OF THE MrolTEBBAKEAN FOPDLATIONS, &C., in 

tbeir MigratiuDS and Settlements. lUnstrated from Autonomous Coins, Gems, 

luBcripUona, b,a. By Hyde Clarke. Svo, pp. 80, oloth. 1832. Ss. 
OLAOSSWITZ.— OmWab. By Oeneral Carl von Clausewitz. Translated by Colonel 

J. J. Oiafaam, from the third Oermaa Edition. Throe volames complete in one. 

Fcap 4to, double aoluumB, pp. xx. and 661, with Fortnit of the author, eloth. 

ISJX J6i,li. 
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—Artists of thb Nibcteiwth Cbntubt and the 




and Lawrence Hutton. 2 toIs. crown 8vD, pp. lixiv 


By Cls™ Krakine Clemen 
386 and 44, and Ivii. 374 


nd 44, cloth. 1879. 21b. 



COLEBROOXE.— Tre Life and Mihcellaneods Ebbats op Henrt Thomas Colb- 
The Biograph; b; liis Son, Sir Ik E. Colebnwke, Bart., MP. ' ' 



Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. lii. and 4^, with Portrait anrt Map, cloth. 

•"■3. Ha. Vols. II. snU III. The Ewayi. A new Edition, with Notes hy K 

Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 



1873^ Us. Vols. II. and 
well. Professor of Sa 
L and 544, and i. and 620, di 



D.D., Bishop of NatftL 8vo, pp. viii. and 373, ctotb. IS66. 7s. 6d. The Second 
Series. Crown 8<o, cloth. 1S68. Sb. 

COLLINS. _A Gbaumah ahd Lexiooh of thb Hbbbicw Lavouaoe, Entitled Sefer 
HasBohun. Br Babld Moaeh Ben Yitshak, of England. Edited from a HS. in 
the Bodleian Library of Oiford, and co11>ited with a MS. in the Imperial Library 
of St. Peteraburg. with Additions and Conecticns, by fk W. CoUius, U.A. Demy 
4to, pp. Tiii. and 20, vrapper. 1882. 3g. 

OOLTKBIA.— Crown Svo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873. Ss. 



pp.260, 



■'Terj amuilog."— JionHnw. 

COBTTE.— A Geherai. View of Fosmvi 



1. and 468. 1875. 25b. 

CONOREVE. —The Roman Expire of the West. 
PhilOBOphicftI Institution, Edinburgh, February 1 
Svo, pp. 176, cloth. 1865. 4s. 

COmiKEVB. — Elizabbts of Enqland. Two Lecture! delirered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinbuigh, January 1862. By Kichiird CongrevcL lEmo, pp. 114, 
seved. 1862. 2s. 6d. 

CONTOFO0LOS.— A Lbiicom of Modern GRBEK-ENausH and Enulish Modern 
Gbeek. By N. ContopouloB. Part I. Modem Oreek-Eoglish. Part II. English 
Modem Greek. 8vo, pp. 460 and 582, obth. 1877. 27b. 



cloth. 1876. IZs. 

CONWAY.— ID0I« AND Ideals. With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A,, Author of " The Eastern Pi^jrimage," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, 
doth. 1877. 5s. 
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OOHWAT.—EuBBeON AT Home akd Abboad. See Engliah and Foreign Fhilowi- 

phioal Libra-cy. 
COHWAY.— Thavkls in South Kinsinoton, Bj M. D. Conw»y. lUuatrated. 

Svo, pp. 234, ololb. 1882, )■-'». 

CoNTENTa.— The South Kensington MuBBUm— Dacotatlve Art and Arebllacture in EnBland 
—Bedford Farlt, 

COOHABA SWABty.— The DiTRaTAHSA ; or, The Hiatory of the Tooth Rolio of 
GotamH Buddh{^ in Pali rene. Edited, with an Engtiab TranalKtion, by Hatu 
Coomam SwBiny, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, pp. IH, elotb. 187*. lOa. 6d. Engliah 
Translation, With Hotea. pp, 100. 6a. 

OOOHLABA SWAUT.— SUTTA NifaTa ; or, Dialosuea and Disconraea or Gatama 
Bnddba (26U0 yenra old). Tranalated from ttie origuinl Fall With Notes and 
latniduction. By Mutn Coamara Swamy, F.R.^S. Crown Std, pp. juxvi. and 
160, cloth. 1874. 6a. 

CORNSLU. A NoTel. Post 8va, pp. 250, bosrda. 1S63. la. Sd. 

COTTA.— Geoloot anti Bistort. A popular Eipoaition of all that is knawQ of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-hi»torio Timea. By Bemhard Von Ootta, Pro- 
feaaor of Geology at the AiadBiny of Mining, Freiberg, in Saionj. 12mo, pp. 

COHBIH.— The Fhilosofht of Kaht. Lectarea by Victor Cousin. Trenalated from 
the French. To which ia added a Bii^raphical and Critical Sketch of Kant's 
Life and Writinga. B; A. O. Henderaon. Large poat 8vo, pp. iciv. and 194, 
oloth. 1864. 6a. 

OODBDf. — Elbmbntb OF PsTOHOLOOY : included in aCriticalEiaminationofLoclie'a 
Easay on the Human Underatanding, and in additional pieces. Tranalated from 
the French of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb 8. 
Henry, U.D. FoDrth improved Edition, revised acoordisg to the Author's last 
oorreclions. Crown 8va, pp. 568, cloth. 1871. 8s. 

COTELL.— PRAKHrrA-PHAEASA; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuohi, with the 
Commentary (Hanonima) of Bhamaha ; the first oumnlete £ditfun of the Original 
Teit, with various Rea.iinga from a collection of 3ii MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the East India 
House : with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Prakrit Words, 
to which ia prehied an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Ursmmar. By Edward 
Bylea Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Profeaaor of Sanakrit at Cambridge 
New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second. Issue. 
8vo. pp. nil. and 204, doth. 1868. 14g. 

COWELL.— A Sbort Iktroduotioh to the Ohpihirt FntEiiiT or tbb SARsiRir 
Drahas. With B Liat of Common Irr^rtilar Fr4knt Worda. Bj E. B, Covell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Unireraity of Cambridge, and Hon. LLD. of (he 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth, 1875. 3b. fld, 

COWBLL.— The SabVadaSSaNa SaUqbaha. See Triibner's Oriental Seriea. 

COWLEY.— PoBMS. By Percy TunniolifE Cowley. Demy Svo, pp. 104, cloth. 
1881. Sa. 

CBAId. — The Irish Lahd Labour Question, Illnstrated in the History of Bala- 
hine and Co-operative Farming. By E. T. Craig. Crown 8to, pp. xiL and 202, 
doth. 1882. 2i. 6d. Wrappera, 2a. 

OBAirBEOOS.~CBBniBlLlA : OT, Disconrsei on Questions of Christian Faith, 
the Rev. Jamea Cranb ' "" • ' " ■ -^ . ^ 

doth. 1S6S. 3>.6d. 
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CBAMBBOOK.— TheFodndbbbopCrribtiahitt; or, Discounei upon the Origin 
of tbeCbriatian Religion. By the Bev. Jamei Crtubrook, Ediabui^h. Poit 8to, 
pp. zu. and 324. 1868. 6t. 

CKATXH.— THB FOPULAB DlCnOHABT IN EnQUBH and HlNDDSTANl, AND HlHDn- 
STAKI AND En«LISH. With a Number of Uietul Tsblei. CompUed by the 
RsT. T. CraTBD, M.A. ISniD, pp. 430. cloth. 1881. 3b. 6d. 

OKAVFOED. — RECOii.EcnoNS of Travel in New Zialand ant Austbaua. Bf 
Jamu Coutta Cmwford, F. G. 8. , Keiidant HUgiBtrHte, WellinKton, ko., 4o. With 
Hap> and IllnitTatioDs. 8vo, pp. ivi. and 468, clotli. 1S80. 18s. 

CBOBLAHD.— Apfagitiomb ; An Essay 'explanatory of Old Fanti and a NewTheoqr, 
To which are added Slietohes and Adventure!. By Newton Cnwhtnd. Crown Svo, 
pp. viiL and 166, cloth. 1S73. 2b. 6d. 

£S Qbavi and Oat. with lonie Verse* 

r Mexico in 1S76. A Polltioal and Ethnographical 
m, Character, Habits, Costniuea, and Vocations of iU 
Spaniah by A. G. Cubaa. Tranalated into Engliah hf 
G. £. HendenOD. Dlustrated vitb Vlates of the Principal Types of the Ethno- 
graphic F&milieB, and aevenl Speoimena of Popular Muaic 8vo, pp. 130, cloth. 
1831. 6a. 



CmnnHOHAK.—THE ancient GaoGRAPar of India. I. The Bnddhist Period, 
including the Campaigns of Aleiander and the Travels of Hwen-Thaang. By 
Alexander Cunningham, Major.General, Royal Engineers(BengalRetiredl. With 
13 MapB. 8vo, pp. XX. and SBD, cloth. 1870. £1, 8s. 

CUHmiOHAH.— The Stupaof Bharki-'T: a Buddhist HoDumentomanieiited with 
numeruUB Sculptures illuatrative of Buddhist Legend and Hiatory in the Third 
CcBluiy B.C. By Alexander Cunninsham.C S.L, C.I.E., Mai.-Gen„ R.E. (B.B.). 
Dir.-Gan. Archieol. Survey of India. Royal 8vo, pp. viu. andl44, with 67 Plate., 
cloth. 1879. £3, 3b. 

ODNKDiaHAlI.— AnCHXOLOQICAL ^DRVBT OF India. Reports from 1862-79. By 

A. Cnnuiugbam, C.S.I., CLE., Major-Oenenl, R.K (Bengal Retired), Director- 
General. ArchteoLogicsl Survey of India. With DumerouB Plates, cloth, Vols. L- 
XII. 10s. each, (^cept Tot*. TU., VTII., and IX., and also Vols. XUL and 
XIV., which are 12b. each.) 

CUSHHAH.— Charlotte Cdshkak: Her Letten and Heniariei of her Life. 
E<1ited by her friend, Emma Stehbina. Square Svo, pp. viii and 30^ doth- 
With Portrait and Uluatrations. 1879. 12b. 6d. 

CU8T.— LaNQOAOES of TBB Eabt IndIeb, See Trlibner's Oriental Seriea. 

COST.— LiNQCiSTio AND Orientai, Essatb. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

C1I8T.~PiCTCBEa 01 Indian Life, Sketched with the Pea from 18S2 to 1881. By 

B. H, Cuat, late I.C.S., Hon. Sea. Boysl Aaiatie Society. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 
346, cloth. WithMapa. 1881. 7a. 6d. 

DAKA.— ATBlT-BooKorGBOLOOT, deaigned for Schools and Academies. ByJame* 
D. Dana,LL.D.,ProfesBorofGeolDgy,!ic,atYaleCoUege. lUiutnited. Ciuwn - 
Bro, pp. tL and 354, cUth. 1876. lOs. 
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DAK4.— Manual op Geoloqt, treating of the Principles of the Science, with apeciU 
Keference to American Geological Hiatory ; for the use of UoUeges, Academiei, 

and Sehools of ScienoB. "" ^ " " "' --^'-^ ■-- - '^-■^ -' "- 

World, and over One Th( 

MKA.— Thi Gkoloqical Stort Brieflt Tou). An I 
the Oenetal Reader and for Beginners in the Scieno 
ninstrated. 12mo, pp. zii. and 264, clotb. 7a. (>d. 

DAHA.— A StbtekofMinkbaLOqT. DeBcriptive Mineralogy, comprising the most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by O. J. Drush. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and snlar^ed, «nd illustrated with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, with two 

• Appendixes and Corrections. Royal iio. pp. xlviii and 892, cloth. £2, 2s. 

DAMA.— A Text Book of Mineraloot. With nn Extended Treatise on Crystallii- 
eraphj and Physical Hiueralogy. JSy E. S. Daoa, on the Plan and with the 
CoHipemtion of Professor J. D. Dana, Third Edition, reviited. Over 800 Wood- 
cuts and 1 Coloured Plate. 8vo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1879. 18s. 



Geologist, and for Inatruotion in Schools and Colleges. By J. D. Dana. Fourth 

Edition, rearraneed and rewritten. IllnsCrated by numerous Woodcuts. Crown 

SvD, pp. viiL and 474. cloth. 1882. la. 6d. 
DATES AND Data Relatinc to Reliqioos ANiHBOPOLOor and Biblical Aroh«. 

OLOOY. (Primaeval Period.) 8v<., pp. viii. and 106, cloth, 1876. Ss. 
DAUDET. —Letters prou HT Mill. From the French of Alphonse Daudet, by 

Mary Corey. Foap. 8vo, pp. 160. 1880. Cloth, 3b. ; boards, 2s. 

OAVIDB.— Buddhist Birth Storiks. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

DAVIES.— Hiunii Philosophy. 2 vols. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

DAVIS.— Narrative OP THE North Polar Eipeditio«, U.S. Ship Poforis, Cap- 
tain Charles Francis Hall Commanding. Edited under the direction of the Hon. 
Q. M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, by Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, U.S.N. 
Third Kdition. With numemos Steel and Wood Engravings, Photolitbographs, 
and Maps. 4to, pp. 696. clotb. 1881. i;l, 8s. 

ertain 

- , -^ .-.- John V. Dav. C.E.. F.R.S.E.. 4c 8v 

and 278, cloth. 1877. 12b. 

DE FLANDRE. — BIokoorams OF TuREB OR Mode Letters, DE-tioNBD and Drawn 
ON SkiNK. Bj C. De Flandre, F.S.A. Scot., Edinburgh. With Indices, showidg 
the place and style or period of every Monogram, and of each individual Letter. 
4to, 42 Plates, cloth. 1880. Large puper, £7, 7s. ; small paper, £i, 3s. 

!S Fous. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 

DELEFIBRKE.— MaCarOHeana Andra ; overuin Nonveaui Melanges de Litterature 
Hacaronique. Far Octave Delepierre. Small 4ta, pp. 180, printed by WhitCing' 
ham, and Wdsomely bound in the Roihnrghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DELEFIERRE.— Analyse des Tbavadx de la Socibte des Philobibloh de I^k- 
DRES. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 134, bound in the Boz- 
hurghe style. 1862. 10a. 6d. 
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DBLEPIEEEE.— TABLB40 Dl LA LlTTiBATDBEDO CKJITOK, OBE LKS ASCIKfS ET CHra 
LBS UoDBBNIB. Par Octave Uelepierre. 2 vols, imiill 4to, pp. 324 and 31R. 
Fnper cotot. 1875. £1, U. 

DBLBPIESBE.— L'Enfeb ; Euu Philosopliiqiie et HiitoHque sar lea L^gendeB de 
la Vie Future. Par Ootive Delepjerra. Crown 8to, up, 160, paper wrapper. 
1876. 6s. Oolr 350 copies printed. 

DENHTfl,— AHanhbook op the Canton Vebhaodlah op the Chinese LANODAaE. 
BeiDg a Series of Introductotj Lessons for Domestic and Business Fnipasea. By 
S. B. Deniiys, H.B.A.S., &c Boyal gvo, pp. ir. and 228, cloth. 1874. 30s. 



DBNNTS.— A Handbook op Ualat Cau.oqnUL, u spoken in Singapore, being 
Series of IntroduBtory Lessons for Domestic and Business Parposes. Bj N. E 
Denu7S,Ph.D.,F.K.G.S.,M.£.A.S. Impl. 610. pp. *i. and 204, dotii. 1878. 21i 



Svo, pp. lee, clotb. 1876. lOi. 6 
DB VALDB8.-Seo VaLDES. 



DB VIHHE.— The Intbkt:on of Priktinc; A Collection of Toits and Opinions. 
Description of Early Prints and Playing Cards, tbe Block -Books of the Fifteenth 
Century, the Lei^nd of Iiourens Janizoon Coster of Haarlem, and tbe Works of 
John Gutenberg and his Associates. ILustratcd with Fae-similes of Early Types 
and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. De Vinae, ■ Secon.i Edition. In royal 8yo, elegantly 
printed, and bound in cloth, with embossed portraits, and a multitude of Fac- 
similes and liluBtrationa. 1877. £1, 1». 



DICKSON.— Who was Spotland's fibst PbintebT Ane Compendious and brene 
Tractate, in Commendation of Androw HfUar. Compylit be Robert Dickson, 
F.S.A. Scot. Fciip. 8vo, pp. 24, parchment wrapper. 1881. Is. 

D0B80N.— MONOQHAPH OF THE ASIATIC Chibopteba, and Catalogue of the Species 
of Bats in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. £. DobsoD, 
M.A., M.B., F.L.S., &e. 8vo, pp. viii. and 228, cloth, 1876. 12b. 

D'OKSET.— A Pracstical Gbammab of Fobtl'suese and Enolihh, exhibiting in a 
Series of Exercises, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Structure oE boUi Lan- 
guages, as now written and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff's System by the Hev. 
Alexander J. D. D'Orsey, of Coipus Christi College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on 
Public Beading nnd Speuking at King's College, Loudon. Tliird Edition. 12nio, 
pp. Till, and 2»8, cloth. 1868. 7s. 
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FORSET.— CoLi/xmuL FoBTDQuni; or, Words and Pbtftwa of Everv-da.; Life. 
Compiled from Diotation and Converaation. For the Oao of Engliah Touri«t« in 
Portugal, Brazil, Madeira, io. By the Rev, A. J. D. D'Oraey. Third Edition, 
anlaiged. 12mo, pp. yiiL and 126, cloth. 1S68. .Is. 6d. 

I)OUaU.B.~CiilNSSE-ENaLiaH Dkthonart of thk TsRNAcnLAB OB Spoken Lak- 
auAOE OF Auoi. nith the principal variationa of the Chaog-Chew and Chin- 
Chew Dialecta. Bj the Rev. Caratairs Douglaa, ALA., LL.D., Glaag., Misaionarir 
of the PresbTteriMi Choich in England. Hieh qaarto, double columna, pp. 632, 
oloth. 1873. A 3t "* 4 ~. -i^F ™. 

DOUOLAS. — Chixisi LANfliTAiia IKD LlTIRAToai. Two Lentnrea delivered at the 
Rojal Institution, b; It. K. Doogltu, of the British MuHiim, and FrDfeuor of 
Chlnew at King's CoUege. Crown Svo, pp. 118, sloth. 1875. Ss. 

POUOLAS.— The Lira of Jenohiz Khan. Traiulated from the Chinese. With an 
Introduction. Bj Kobert K. Donglas, of the British Musenm. and Profeaaor of 
Chinese at Eing'a CoUege. Crown Svo, pp. luvi. and 106, cloth. 1877. e>. 

DODSE,— GeImh'3 Law. A Stadj ; or, Hints tonards an Bipianation of the so. 
called "Lautvenohiebiing;" to which are added some Kemarks on the Primitive 
Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marcliant Douse. Sro, 
pp. ivi. and 232, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d, 

DOWBOM,— DioTlOHARY OF HiNDU MlTHOi-ooi, &c - Sea Trlibner's Oriental 

D0W80K.— A Gbammae of THi UBue OR HiNDDSTANl Lahodaiie. Bj John Dow- 
son, M.R.A.S., Professor of HindQst&nl, Staff CoUege, Sandhurst. Crown Svo, 
pp. xvL and 264, with 8 FUtes, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

DOWBOM.— A Hind68TAn! Bxehcibi Book ; containing a Series of FassaMa and 
Extract) adapt«d for Translation into HindQatanl. By John DowsoD, H.B.A.8,, 
FrofessoT of HiuduaUUii, StaS College, SandhunL Crown 8vo, pp. 100, limp 
£loth. 1872. Ss. 6d. 

DDNCAM,— Gkoqrafht of India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of all India, 
and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Account of each 
of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By George Duncan. Tenth Edition 
(Revised and Corrected to data from the latest Official Information). 18mo, pp. 
viii. and 182, Ump cloth. 1880. Is. 6d, 

DttSAR.— AGraHHaBOFTReGervan LanquaOE; with Exercises. By P. Priedrich 
Dasar. First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham College. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 208, cloth. 1379. 4s. Cd. 

EABtY EHOLISH TEXT BOGIBTT.^'Subeotiption, one guinea per annum. Extra 
Seriet. Subscriptions— Small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guioeaa, per 

EASTWICK.— Ehibad Afboz {the Illuminator of the nnderstanding). By Maalavf 
HaHiu'd.d(n. A New Edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, f.K.S,. F.S.A., 
K.B.A,S., Professor of Hindustani at Haileybury College, Imperial Svo, pp. 
xiT.aDd3I9, cloth. Beissue, 1867. ItJa. 

EABTWIOK.— The Guustah. See TrUbner's Oriental Series. 

SOHO (DedtBchbs). The GerhaH Echo. A Faithful Mirror of German Conver- 
sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulai?. By Henry P. Skeltun. 
Post 8ro, pp. 130 and 7U, cloth. 1863. 3b. 
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ECHO TKAFgus. A Pbactioal Guidb to CoNTiaaATiOK, By Fr. de h Fnurton. 
72, cloth. 



With » complete Vocabulary. By Anthony Maw Border. Po«t 8«o, pp. 120 uid 
'" -'-"- i860. 3^ 



ECOIMLIAHO (L'). A FmencM, GniDB to Italian Converbatiom. By Eogeno 
Camerini With a complete Tocsbutaiy. By Henry F. Skelton. Poet Svo, pp. 
VL, 128, and 98, cloth. 1860. 4a. Gd. 

ECO DE HADBID. THE Echo of IIadhid. A Practicnl Gnide to Bpaniah Con- 
versation. By J. E. HartzenbuBcb nnd Henry Lemming. With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious EipIiinHtiiry Remaj-kn. By Henry Lemming. 
Poatavo, pp. iii,144, andeS, cloth. 1S60. 5t. 

EDDA SfutJNDAR HiNNs Froda. The Edda of Stemund the Leuned. rnmslated 
from the Old Noras, by Benjamin Thorpe. Complete in 1 vol. fcap. Bvo, pp. tUL 
and 152, and pp. viii. aod 170, cloth. 1866. 7a. Od. 

EDKINS.— China's Place in Pbiloloot. An attempt to ahov that the Leneaages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joaeph Edlcina. Crown 
8yo, pp. iiiii. and 403, cloth. 1871. lOs. 6d. 



EDEDtS.— ChinebR BDDDHI3M, See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

EDWABDB.—HEHOlBe OP Libraries, together with aPractical Handbook of library 
EcoDomy. By Edward Edwnrda. Numerous lUoitratinD a. 2vola. roralSvo, cloth. 
Vol. i. pp. ixtiii. and 841 ; Vol. ii. pp. ixivL and 1104 1859. £3, 8b. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. ±4, 4i. 

EDWARDS.— CHAPTERa of thk Biographical Histobt op the French Acadekt. 
1639-1863. With an Appendii relating to the Unpublished Chronicle " Liber da 
Hyda." By lidward Edwardi. Svo, pp. 180, cloth. 1864. 6a. 
Ditto, large paper, royal gvo. 10a. 6d. 
EDWABDB,— Libraries and Fodndebs or Libkabies. By Edward Edwarda. Svo. 
pp. lii. and 506, cloth. 18«5. 18a. 

Ditto, large paper, imperial Svo, cloth, £1, 10a. ■ 

EDWABDB.— Freetown Libraries, their Formation, Management, and Hiatory in 
BriUin, France, Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notioea of Book 
Collectors, and of the respective Fliwea of Deposit of their Surviving CoUeotions. 
By Edward Edwards. Svo, pp. ivi. and 634, cloth. 1868. Sla, 

EDWAEDS.— Lives op the Fodndees of the British Museum, with Notices of ita 
Chief Angmentora and other Benefactors. 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
With lUnatratioaa and Plana. 2 vols. Svo, pp. lii. and 780, cloth. 1870. 30s. 

ESVABDBS.— See English and Fobeiqn Philosophical Librart, Vol. XVII. 

BQER AND OBIUE.— An Early Enghah Romanoe. Edited from Bishop Ferey'a 
Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 A.D. By John W. Halea, M.A., Fellow andUto 
Assistant Tutor of Cliriat'a College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. Fumivall, M.A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cumbridga. 4to, large paper, half bound, Boibluglie style, pp, 
64. 1S67. lOs. 6d. 

BOOELIBO.— See Auctobes Sanskbiti, Vols. IV. and V. 
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EOTPTIAK QEKSBAL STAFF FUBLIOATIONS :— 

Pbovtncss of the BquATOH 1 Summary of Lett«ta and Reports of ilia Gavernor- 
Geaersl. Fart I. 1ST4. Ruyftl 8to, pp. viii. and 90, stitched, with Hap. 
1877. 6a. 

Oenbiul Report on the Photince oe Kordopan. Submitted to General C. V. 
Stone, Cliiof of the General Sbifl Egjptian Army. By Major H. G. Prout, 
Uorps uf Enginers, Commanding Expedition of Becoiioaiaaance, Made at El- 
Obeiyad (Kordofan). ftlaroh ]2th, 1S76. Royal 3vo, pp. 233, stitched, with 
6 Uaps. 18T7. 10a. 6d. 

Report on tub Seizure bt the Abtsbinians of the Geological and Mineralo- 
gi<^ RecounaissaDce Eipedition attached to the General StafF of tbe Egyptian 
Army. By L. H. Mitchell, Chief of the Expedition. Containing an Acconni 
of the aubaequent Treatment of the Priaonera and Final Release of the Com- 
mander. Royal 8vo, pp. lii. and 126, atitched, with a Map. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
BOTFTIAH CALENDAR for the year 1299 A.H. (1878 A.i>.) : Corresponding with the 

years 1694, 1595 of the Koptic Eia. gvo, pp. 98, sened. 1878. 2b. 6d. 
EHRUCH.— French Reader : With Not«s and Vocabnlair. By H. W. Ehrlich. 

12nio, pp. viii. and 125, limp cloth. 1877. Is. tid. 
EITEL.— Buddhism : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 

Lectnies. By K J. Eitel, M.A., Pb.B. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 130. 

1873. 68. 



EITEL.— Handbook fob the Sturent of Chincib Buddhibm. By the Rev. E. J. 

Eitel, of tbe London Miaaionaiy Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viu. and 224, doth. 

1870. 18s. 
ELLIOT. — Memoirs on the Histobt, Folk-Lobe, 4nd Distribution of the Races 

OF the Nokth-Westebn Provinces of India. By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
KC.B. Edited, revised, and rearranged by John Seames,M.KA.S.,ic,ia. In 
2 vols. demySvD, pp. u., 370, and 396, with 3 iai^e coloured folding Maps, doth. 
IS69. £1, IGs. 
ELLIOT,— The Hibtort of India, as told by its own HiGtoriaas. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. H. Elliot. K.C.B., 
East India Company's Benxal Civil Service. Revised and continued by Professor 
JohnDowson,M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. Vol. L o.p.— Vol IL, 
pp. I. and 580, cloth. 18b.— VoL III, pp. lii. and 627, cloth. 24s.— VoL IV., 
pp. lu. and 664, cloth. 1872. 2Is.— Vol. V., pp. x. and 576, doth. IS73. 
21s.— VoL VL, pp. viii. 674, cloth. 2Is.— VoL Vll., pp. viii-574. 1877. 31s. 
VoL VIII., pp. xixii.-44t With Biographical, Geographical, and General 
IndBi. 1877. 24s. 
ELLIS.— Etruscan Numerals. By Robert Ellis, B.D.. late Fellow of St. John's 

CoU^e, Cambridge. 8ro, pp. 62, sewed. 1876. 2b. 6d. 
EMOLISH DIALECT BOCIETT.— Subscription, IDs. ed. pet annum. List of pablica- 

tiona ou application. 
ENGLISH AHD FOREtaN PHILOBOPHICAL LIBKAKT (THE). 
Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 
I. to III. — A HiBTOBi OF Mateblalish, and Criticism of its present Importance. 
By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation from tbe German 
by Ernest C, Thomas. In three volumes. Voi. I, Second Edition, 
pp. aw, 187a 10s.6d.— VoL II.. pp. viii. Bnd?98. 188ft 10a. 6d. 
—Vol. III., pp. viii. and 376. 1881. lOs. 6d. 
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BNOUBB kSh FOEBlaK FBtLOBOPBICAL UBKART-eontinueif. 

lY.— Natoral Law; aa Esuy in Ethics. Bv Edith Simeoi. Second 
Edition. Pp. 366. 1878. 10.. 6d. 
V. and VI. — The Creed or Chribtenkoh ; iti FonadBtiom contmated with Super- 
■tmctuie. ByW. R. Greg. Eiuhtb Edition, with a New Introduction. 
In two TolumeB. pp. 280 Bnd 290. 1883. 15>. 

VII.— Outlines of the Bistobt oc Keugioh to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By Yiof. C. P. Tiele. Tranglnted frum 
the Dutch by J. Butlin Carpenter, M.A., vith the uuthor's aiaiat- 
ikDce. Second Edition. Pp. ii. and 2^0. 1880. 7>. 6d. 
Tin. — Religion in China; containing h brief Account of the Three Keligions 
of the Chinese; with Observatiane on the Proipectt of Chiutiui 
Conversion BnionmtiEiBt People, By Joaepli Erfkins, D.D., Peking, 
Second Edition. Pp. iri. and 260. 1878. 7a. 6d. 
IX.— A Caxdid Examination or Theieh. By Pbyaicua. Pp. 216. 

I87& 78. 6d. 
S.— TUE Coloub-Sense ; its Otium and Development ; an EgBBj in Com- 
parative P»yohology, By 
■iological .Esthetics.'' Pp. i 
XI.— The Philobofht op Music , 

TiBCturca delivered at the Boyal Institution of Orei 
February and March 1877. By William PoU, F.B-S., F.KS.E., 
Mui. Doc., Omn. Pp.336. 1879. lOs. 6d. 
XIL— CoNTRIBtlTlONBTOTHEHlSTORTOFTBBDEVKLOPUBHTOPTnBHDIUn' 

Race: Lectures and DiBaertatinns, by Laznras Geiger. Tranalated 

itom the Second German Editiou, by David Asber, Ph.D. Pp. 

I. and 1S6. 1880. 6s. 
XIII,— Db. Appleton : his Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. Appleton, 

M.A.,and A. H. Sayce, M.A. Pp. 3B0. 1881. 10a. 6d. 
XIV.- EncAR QniNET : Hia Early Life and Writinga. By Richard Heatb. 

With Portraits, Illuitrationa, and an Autograph Letter. Pp. ixiii. 

and 370. 1881. 12a. 6d. 
XV.— The Bssencb of CHBisnANrrr. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Tranalated 

from the Second German Edition bv Marian Evans, translator of 

Stranss's " Life of Jeans." Second ^nRlish Edition. Pp. xx. and 

.■MO. 1881. 7b. 6d. 
XVI.— AUGCSTB COMTR AND PosiTITiaM. By the late John Stnart Mill, 

M.P. Third Edition. Pp. 200. 1882. 3«. 6d. 
XVII. — EssATS AND DlAlOQDEa OF GiACOMO Leopahdi. Tranalated by 

Charles Eilwardes. With Bii^raphical Sketcb. Pp. xliv. and 216. 

1882. 7e. 6 ' 



XIX.— Emerson at Hohb and Abroad. By U. D. Conway. Pp. viii and 

310. With Portrait. 1883. lOa. 6d. 
XX— Eniohab of Life. By W. E. Greg. Fifteenth Edition, with a 
PoBtacHpt. Contents : Realiaable Ideala- Malthua Notwitbatand- 
ing— Non-Survivnl of the Fitteat — Limits and Direotiona of Human 
Development— The Significance of Life— DePiofundia-Elievhere— 
Appendix. Pp. ii. and 314, cloth. 1S83. lOs. 6d. 



L and IL— Lessiho : Hia Life i 
Edition. 2 vola., p] 
traita. 1879. 21j. 
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and the Ancient Hiitorj of the Eawaiisn teopla to the Timea of 
Kamehuneha I. By Atirahiun Fomnader, Circuit Judge of the 
iBknd of Maui, H.I. Vol 1., pp. xvi. uid 248. 1877. 7a. 6d. 
IV, andV,— Obibnt*L Rblioionh, and their Relation to Univerial Keligion— 
India. Bj S.nmuel Johnaon. In 2 vola., pp. viii, and 40S; viiL 
and 402. 1879. 21a. 
VI.— An AcooUMT Of TBB POLTNEaiAH RACK! ita Oriiin and Migration, 
and the Ancient Hiatorr of the Hawaiian People to tbe Timea of 
Kamehamelia I. B; Abraham Fornander. Circuit Judge of the 
lalandof Haui.H.!. Vol, II., pp. viiL and400, cloCb. 1880. 10a. 6d. 
ETHBRIKOTOIt.— The STCDEiir's Gsakuah of the HiNDt Lanqdaqe. Bj tbe Bev. 
W. Etherington. Miasionar;, Benares. Seoond Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. liv., 
255,audiiiL,oloth. 1873. 12b. 
ETTOH.— DoMBSDAT Studies ; An Analtsu and DicBer cr the Stajtokdshihk 

Sdbvbt. Treating oE tbe Uetbod of Domeaday in ita Relation to Staffordshire. 
&c, with Tables, Notea, kc. By the Kev. Rnhert W. Eyton, late Keotor of 
Kytou, Salop. 4to, pp. vii. and 135, cloth. 1881. £1, la. 

FABEB.— The Mihd op MsHOIoa. See Trilbner'a Oriental Series. 

FALSS.— Art in thk Houbk. Hiatorical, Critical, and .Xatheticnl Studies on the 
DeCDDktioii and Furnishing of the Dnelling. By Jacob von Falke, Vice-Director 
of the Austrian Museum of Art ind Industry at Vienna. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with Notes, hy Charles C. PerUins, M.A. Boyal 8to, pp. in. 
356, cloth. With Coloured Frontiapieoe. 60 Platea, and over 150 llluatrationa in 
the Text. I8TS. £3. 



10s. 6d. 
FEATHERMAK.— The Social Histoht of the Races of Makkind. Vol. V. 

The Abam«AH3. By A. Featherman. Dsmy 8vo. pp. ivii. and 664, cloth. 

1881. £1, la. 
FEHTOH.— Earli Hebrew Life: a Stady in Sociology. By John Fenton. 8vo, 

pp. zxir. and 102, cloth. 1880. 5a. 
FEBSITBOIf AND BUBaESB. —Thb CaVB Teuples OP INDIA. By Jamee Ferguson. 

D.C.L., F.K.S., and James Burgesa, F.B.G.S. Iropl. 8vo, pp. u, and 536, witb 

98 Platea, half bound. 1880. ^, 2b. 

FEBQUSeOH.— Chinese RrsBASOHES. Firat Part. Chineae Chronology and 
Cycles. By Thoroaa Fergnaaon, Member ' " " " "■ ■ ■" ■ ' ■• 
Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 



It 8vo, pp. HI. and 340, eloth. 18H1. 
7a. 6d. 
FICHTE.— J. G. Fichte'sPophlah Works : The Naturaof the Scholar— The Voca- 
tion of Man— The Doctrine of Religion. WithaMamuirhy William Smitb.LL.D. 
Dem; 8vo, pp. viii and 564, cloth. 1873. 16a. 

PIOHn.— THBCHAnAOTBRIOTICSOFTHBPBESENT AoE. ByJohann Gottlieb Fichte. 
Tranalated from tbe German bj William Smith. Poat 8vo, pp. li and 271, cloth. 
1847. 6a. 
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PICHTB.— Oh tks Natdrb of the Sokolar, and ira Manifest atiohs. By Joli&nn 
GottUeb Fichte. Translated from the Osnnui liy WiUiam Smith. Second Edi- 
tion. Po8t 8vo, pp. yii. and 131, cloth. IMS. So. 

FICHTE.— The Science OF Knowlh>oe. Bjr J. Q, Fichte. Translated fram the 
Gorman by A. E. Krceger. Crown 8vo, pp. 378, cloth. 1888. 10a. 

FICHTE.— The Science of Biohts. B; J. O. Fichte. Transkted from the Gennau 
by A. K Krteger. Crown 8vo. pp. 606, doth. 1869. XOi. 

FICBTB.— Nbw Expobttion oi" ths Scibnoe of Knowlbdqb. By J. G. Pichte. 
TramUtedfromtbeGerraanbyA.E.Kr<Bger.8vo,pp.ri.andl82,oloth. 1669. 6a. 

FIELD.— Outlines OF an Inthbnationai, Code. By David Dudley FieW. Second 
Editian. Royal 8vo, pp. iii and 712, sheep. 1876. £2, 2s. 

FIQAHIEaB.- Elva : A Stoet OF THE Dark Ages. By Viscountde Figaniire, G.C. 
St. Anne, 4c. Grown 8»o, pp. yiii. and HW, oloth. 1878. 5s. 

FISCHEL.— SfecihEns of Modern Gerhan Phose and Fobtri ; with Notes, 
GramniBtical. Historical, and Idiomatical. To which is added a Short Sketch of 
the HisCnry of Germau Literature. By Dr. M. H. Fischet, formerly of Queen's 
College, Harley Street, and late German Master t« the Stock well Grammar School 
Crown 8to, pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

FI8KK.— The Unseen World, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 1876. 10s. 

FIBEE.— Mtths and Mttb-Makeks ; Old Tales and SupersUtions, interpreted by 
CoDiparatiTe Mythology. By Jabn Fiske. M.A., LL.B., Aaaistant Librarian, and 
late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard Uiiiveraity. Crown Svo, pp. 260, doth. 
1873. lOs. 6d. 

PITZGKlULD.—AiiBTii ALIAS Orchids. ByB.D.Fitzgerald,F.L.a. Folio.— Part I, 
7 Plates.- Part II. 10 Plates. -Part III. 10 Plates.— Part IV. 10 Plates.- 
Part V. 10 Plates.- Part VI. 10 Plates. Eaoh Part, Colonred 21«. ; Plain, 10b. 6d. 

FITZQEBALD.- An Essat on the Philobopht of SblF'Consciodshebb. Com- 

Kising an Auslysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By P. F. Fitzgerald, 
emy Svo. pp. svi. and 196, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

By B. H. Forjett. 8™, pp. 

B English and Foreign Philosophical 

F0R8TBE.— Political Phesentmenis.— By William Forster, Agent-General for 

New South Wales. Crown 8io, pp. 122, olotb. 1S78. 4s. 6d. 
FODLEES,— The Data Bhaqa, the Law of Inheritance of the Saraavati Vilaaa. 

The Original Sanskrit Text, with Translation by the Bev. Thoa Fonlkes, F.L.3., 

M.B.A.S., F.R.G.3., Fellow of the University of Madras, 4e. Demy Svo, pp. 

iivi. and 194-162, doth. 1881. lOs, 6d. 
FOZ,~MEHOitiAL Edition of Collected Works, by W. J. Foi. 12 vols. 8»o, 

cloth. £3. 
FBAHELTN.—OuTLiNEsoF Military Law, andtbbLawsof Evidence. ByH. B. 

Franklyn, LL.a Crown I6mo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 1874. 3a. 6d. 
FRIEDKICH.— pRosatBaiYi Okrhan Reader, with Copinna Kates to the Fiiat Part. 

By P. Friedrich. Crown Svo, pp. 166, elotb. 1868. 48. 6d. 
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FRIEDRICH.— & Gbakhaitoai, Codbsb Of TBB QiRUiiT LiMSDAai. Bf F. Friod- 
rich. Second Edition. Crown Sto, pp. viU. and 102, olotb. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

FRIBDBICH.— A QKAHHAIt or TBI GbumaD LAKSDiat, ViTa EiiitaiSES. See 
under DubaS. 

PEIEDESICI.— BlBLlOTHKA Oribntalis, or a Complete Liit of Books, Papers, 
Seriaia, and Essays, published in England and the Colonies, Oermftn7 and 
France ; on the Hiator;, Gei^niphy, Religions. Antiquities, Literatare, and 
LangDagea of the Eaat. Compiled by Charles Friederici. 8vo, boards. 1876, 
pp. 86, 28. 6d. 1877, pp. 100, 3b. 1878, pp. 112, 3a. 6d. 1879, is. 1S80, 3s, 

FRCEHBLtMO.— Graduated Gebhah Readeb. CouHisting of a. Selection from the 
most Popular Writers, arranged progreaaiyely ; with a complete Vocabulary (or 
the first pari. By Friedrich Otto Frosmbling. Sixth Edition. ISmo, pp. Tiii. and 
300, cloth. 1879. 3b. tid. 

FStKMBl.mo. — Okadoated Exercises for Trahslatioh into Germah. Consist- 
ing of Eitracts from the heat Engliab Authors, arranged progressively ; with an 
Appendii, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedricb Otto FrcemWing, Ph.D., 
Piincipal German Master at the City of London School. Crowu Svo, pp. iit. and 
322, oloth. With Motes, pp. 66. 1867. 4a. Bd. Without Notes, 4a. 

FBOUDS,— The Boo^ of Job. By J. A. Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Eieter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Reprinted from the Watminster Revievi. Svo, pp. 38, cloth. Is. 



FETER. — The Khvbno People or the Sahdowat DrarHicr. Arakan. By G. E, 

Fryer, Major, M.S.C., Deputy Oommiasioner, Sandoway. With 3 Plates. 8to 
■ pp. 44, oloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 
FRTEK.— FIli Studies. No. I. Aualpis, and F&lj Text of the Subodh&lauknra, or 

Easy Rhetoric, by SaDgharakkhita Tberit. Sto, pp. 35, sloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 
FOKMITAII^— Eddcatioh in Early EnolamD. Some Notea used as forewords to 

a Collection of Treatises on " Manners and Meals in Olden Times," for tbe Early 

Fhiglish Text Society. By Frederick J. Furniiall, M.A. 8to, pp. 4 and Ixiiv., 

sewed. 1867. Is. 
OALLOWAT.- 

way, M.RI. 

cloth. 1830. 6s. 
OALIOWAT,— Education ! Scientieio and Technical; or. How the Inductive 

ight. B' 

I. lOs. £ 
QAHBLE.— A Manual of Indian Timbers : Au Aocount of the Stracture, Growth, 

Distribution, and Qaalitiea of Indian Woods. By J. O. Gamble, M.A., F.L.S. 

8yo, pp. ixx. and 622, with a Map, cloth. 18S1. Itta. 
QABBB.— See Aoctohes Sansesiti, VoL III. 
OABFUlLD, — Thk Life and Public Service of Jauxb A. Garfield, Twentieth 

FreeidentottheUnitedStates. A Biographical Sfceioh, By Captain F, H. Mason, 

Ute of the 42d Regiment, U.S.A. With a Preface by Bret, Harte. Crown 8vo. - 

pp. vi. and 134, cloth. With Portrait. 1881. 2a. 6d. 
GABBETT.— A Classigal Dictiohart of India : lllustratiTe of the Mythology. 

Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arte, Manners, Customs, Ac, of the Hiodui. 

By John Garrett, Director of^Publio Inatruotion in Myaore. Svo, pp, i. iind 794, 

cloth. WithSupplement, pp, 160. 1871 and 1873, £1, 16s. 
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QAUTAIU — Th« iBBiiinrra or. See AucTORKa SiHBKBm, VoL IL 
OAZSCTBBR OF THB Central Pboviiicbs or Itrou. Edited bj Chsrlei Gnnt, 

SecreUiy to the Chief Comminioner of the Central ProvJDsee. Second Edition. 

With a verr large folding Mnp of the Ceotral Provincea of India, Demy 8vo, pp. 

drit and 683, cloth. 1870. £1, 4a. 

OBiaBB.— A Peep Kt Mexico ; Narrative of ■ Journey tcroH the Bepnblic from 

the Pwjific to the Gulf, in December 1873 and January 1874. By J. L. Geiger, 
F.R.O.8. Demy 8io, pp. 368, with Uaps and 45 Original Photograph). Cloth, 

GEIQBB. — CONTHIBUTIOIIH TO THE HlSTOHT OP THB DbVELOPHKST OP THE HCHAH 

Race : Lecturei nnd DiBsertations, by Lamrus Geiger. Translated from the 
9eeond German Edition, by Dnvid Aiher, Ph.D. Poit 8vo, pp. X.-166, eloth. 



OBLDABT.— A GuiDB TO Hodbbh Obeee. By E. H. Geldart, H.A. Poet Sto, 
pp. lii and 274, cloth. 1883. 7>. 6d. Kay, (>p. 28, cloth. 1883. 2i. 6d. 

GELDABT. —Greek Obamhab. See Trtlbner's Collection. 

GEOLOGICAL MAOAZIHB (Thb) : OR, MONTHLY JODBNAL OF Geoloot. With 
which is incorporated ''The Geologiat." Edited by Henry Woodwwd, LLD., 
F.K.S., F.G.S.. 4o., of the British Mnsenm. Asiiatei by Professor John Morris, 
M.A,F.G.S., 4c.. and Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., L. k E., F.G.S., ftc, of the 
MuseoD) of Practical Geology. 8vo, eloth. ]86fi to 1882. 20>, each. 

QHOSE.— The Modehh Hibtobt or thi Indian Chieps, Bajas, Zamindabb, be 
By Loll a Xath Ghose. 2 nola. post Svo, pp. xii. and 218, and zriii. and 612, sloth.' 
1883. 21b. 

0II2B.— Chtnebe Seeiches.— -By Herbert A. Oilea, of H.B.H.'i China Counlar 
Service. 8to, pp. 204, cloth. 1675. 10a. Gd. 



0ILE8.— Stnoptical Studies in Chinebb Chabaotee. By Herbert A. Gilei. 8ro, 

pp. 118. half bound. 1874. ISa. 
GILES.— CulKEBBWrTBOCT A TeaOHBB. Being a Collection of Eaiv and Useful 

Sentencea in tbe Handarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A. Giles. 

12mo, pp. 60, halt bound. 1872. 5«. 
GILES.— The San Tzu Cuino ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the Ch'Jen Tsu 

Wen; or, Thousand Character Eaaay. Metrically TransUted by Herbert A. Gileh 

12mo, pp. 28, lialf bound. 18:3. 2s. 6d. 

0LAS8.— Advance Thought. By Charles E. Glass. Crown 8ro, pp. uiri. and 188, 

cloth. 1876. 6s. 
OOETHE'B Faust.— See Scoonkb. 
GOETHE'S MiHOB Poems.- See Selss. 

OOLDSTirOKBB.— A Diotionakt, Sanberk wn BitaLMB, extended and improved 

from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Profeaaor H. H. Wilson, with his 
aanetion and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appen- 
dices, andanludei, aerring aaa Sanakrit-English Vocabulary. By Theodore Oold- 
■tiioker. Porta L to VI. 4to, pp. 400. 1856-63. 6s. each. 
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etOLMTDCKKR.— See Aucroara SANSKBm, Vol. I. 

QOOBOO SIUPLE. Strange Surprising Adventurea of the Venerable Q. S. nod his 
Five DiBDiples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zan;, and Foozle : adorned with Fifty 
Illu«tration», drawn on wood, by Alfred Crowqiull. A companion Volume to 
" MuDohbauaea " and "OwlglaaB, baaed apontbe famous Xamul tale of tbeQoorao 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a EkilfuUy-conatructed consecutiTS 
Dkrrative, some of the finent speoimenB of Kastern wit and humour. Elegaotl; 
printed on tinted paper, in ctown Hva, pp. 223, ricbly gilC omameDtBl oorer, gilt 
edgeg. ISei. lOa. &d. 

aOREOH.— Handbook of Cinchona Colturb. By K. W, Van Ciorkoin, formerly 
Director of the Goverainent Cinchona PUiit*tiona in Java. Translated by B. D. 
Jackion, Seoretaiy of the Linnaean Soiaety ot London. With a Coloured Illui- 
tratioQ. Impenal 8vo, pp. lii. and 292, cloth. 1882. £2. 

GOUOH.— The SABVA-DAiiSAN&-SiiusRAHA. See Trubner'a Oriental Series. 

QOnOH.— pHlLoaopHT OF THB UPASiHHADS. See TrUbner's Oriental Series. 

OOVEH,— Tbb FoLe-Sobqs or SodtHirm India. By C. E. Oover, Madras. Coa- 
tenta : Canarese Songs ; Badaga Songi ; Ooorg Songs ; Tamil Songa ; The Cural ; 
Malayalam Songs; Telugn Songs. Sto, pp. xiviiL and 300, oloth. 1S72. 



OBEEH.— Shakespkabs and the Eublem-Writebb: An Exposition of their Simi- 
larities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
literature down to 4.B. 1&16. By Henry Green, M.A. In one volume, pp. iii. 
672, profuKly illustrated vith Wnodcuta and Fbotolith. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt, 1S70. I^ge medium Sto, £1, lis. 6d. ; large imperial Sto. £2,12s.6d. 



OEKDf.— Andbea AlciaTI, and his Books of Emblema : A Biographioal and Biblio- 
graphical Study. By Henry Qreen, M.A. With OniMDental Title, Portraits, 
uid other llluBtrationa. Dedicated to Sir William Stirling-Mux well, Bari:., Beotor 



of the Uniieiaity of Edinburgh. Only 2B0 copies printed. Demy 8to, pp. 360, 
handaomely bound. 1872. £1, Is. 
QBEERE.— A Kbw Method of Leaenino k> Read. Writk, and Speak the 
French LaNqUAOB; or. First Lessons in French (Introductory to Ollendorff's 
Larger Grammar). By G. W. Greene, Jnatraotor in Modern languages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 24S, cloth. 
1869. 38. ed. 



£.~The Hebrew Hioration from 
M.B., Trin. Coll., Dub. Second Editioi 
1883. 10a 6d. 
OKEO, — Truth vbrbub Edification. By W. R. Greg. Fcap. 8i 
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ta : Bealisable Idenb. Maltbus Notwitbataading. Non-SurvivaJ o 

Fittest. Limita and Direction) of Human Development. The Significance of life. 
De Profundii. MMwhere. Appendii, Post 8fo, pp. mii. and 314, cloth. 
1883. I08.6d. 
ORSO.— Political Pboblemb fob oub Aob and Countrt. By W. E. Grsg. Coa- 

t«iitg: 1. Conatitutional and Antocratio StateamimBbip. II. England's Future 
Attitude and Mission. III. Di^ouil of the Criminal Clasiwg. IT. Kecent 
Cbange in the Character of EngliBh Crime. V. The Intrinaic Vice of Trade- 
Unions. VI. Induetrial and Co-operative Partnerships. VIL The Economic 
ProlsLem. VIII. Political Consistency. IX. The Parliamentar; Career. X. Tlie 
Rice we pay for Self-government. XL Veatryism. XII. Direct v. Indirect 
Taxation. Xlll. The New B^gime, and hov to meet it. Demy 8to, pp. 342, 
eloth. lE7a lOs. 6d. 

y W. E. Greg. Crown 



H, — HlSGELLANEODB EssAYa. By W. R. Greg. Crowt 



!b the Popular Judgment 
roiuics more .lusi man cnai of the Higher Orders? Harriet Mnrtineau. 
irify your Compass. The Prophetic Element in the GoBpeb. Mr. Frederick 
irrison on the Future Life. Cau Truths be Apprehended nhicb could 
t hare been discovered! 



ORIFFIH.~The Rajas or the Punjab. Being the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and thoir Political Relations with the firitieh OovernineDt. By 
Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Seoretarj to the Government of the 
Punjab, Author of '^'The Punjab Chiefs," &c. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 
pp. XTi. and 630, cloth, 1873. £1, Is. 



cloth gilt, 1879. 3s. 6d. 

QRIFFIB.— Thk MlEABo'a Empire. Book t History of Japan, from 660 B.O. to 
1ST2 A.D.— Boolt II. Personal Experiences. ObserTations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By W. E, Griffis, A.W. 8vo, pp. 636, cloth. Illustrated. 1877. 
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ORIFPITH.— Thb Birth op the Wab God, See Trltbnar'B Oriental Series. 
OEffFITH.— YUBUFAND Zdlaieha. SeeTriibner'a Oriental Seriea. 
GRIFFITH.— SCBiHBS PEOK THE BiMATANA, Meohaddta, &c, Translatfld by Ralph 

T H QriffitU, M.aI, Principal of the Beaare* College. Second Edition. Crown 

8vo, pp. iTiii. and 244, doth, 1870. 6i. 

CoBTBBTa Prefice— ijodhra— Rafan Doomed— TbB Birth of Bamti — The He[r-App»ront— 

Lov8— Farewell t— The Htrmil'ii Son-The Trial of Truth— The ForCBt- The Rai^e at Blla— 

Feed [ho Poor— The Wias Scholar, 

OEffFTPH — The BiKiTAN OF VimfKI, Translated iato English Verae. Byfialph 

T H Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol. I,, containing Bool;a 

I and II. demy 8vo, pp. mii. and 440, cloth, 1870. —Vol. II,, containing 

Book II. with additional Notea and Index of Names, Demy 8to. pp. 504, cloth. 

1871 —Vol. III., demy 8¥0, pp. 390, cloth. 1872, — VoL IV., demy 

8vo pp. ^ii, and 432. cloth. 1373. —Vol. V„ demy 8to, pp. viii. and 360, 

cloth. 1876, The complete work, 5 vola. £7, 7b. 
OBOTE,— Review of the Worlt of Mr. John Stuart Mill entitled " Eiamination of 

Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy," By George G rote. Author of the " History 

of Ancient Greece," " Plato, and the other Compamons of Socrates," fte. I2nio, 

pp. 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 
ORODT.— Zclu-LaND ; or, Ijfe among the Zulu-Kafirs of Hatal and Zulu-Land, 

Sooth Africa. By the Rev, Lewis Grout, Crown 8vo, pp. 352, oloth. Witii 

Map and Illustrations, 7a. 6d. 
QROWBB,- MathhrA : A District Memoir, By F. S. Grewae, B.C.S,, M,A„ Oion, 

C I B. Fellow of the Calcutta University, Second edition, illostrated, revised, 

and enlarged, 4to, pp. ixiv, and 520, boards. 1880. 42s. 

OUBEEMATIS.— Zoological MttholOQY ; or, The legends of Animals, By Angelo 
de Gubematis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Inatituto 
di Studii Superoru e di Perfeiionaroento at Florence, &c. 2 vola. 8to, pp. uvi. 
and 432, and vii. and 442, cloth. 1872. £1, 8s, 

ODLSHAH I. RAZ : The Mtstic ROSE Gahdbm op Sa'd ud din Mahmud Shabih- 
TiRi The I'ersinn Text, with an U^ngliah Translation and Motes, chiefly from the 
Commentarv of Muhftmmed Bin Yahja Lahiji. By E. H. Whinfield, M.A., Bar- 
tiater-al-Lai,latBof H.M.B.C.8. 4to, pp. xvi., M, 60, cloth. 1380, IDs. 6d. 

OUMPACH.— TeeaTT Rights of the FoREias MebOhamt, and the Transit System 
in China. By Johannea von Gumpach. 8vo, pp. iviii. and 421, sewed. 10s. 6d. 

BAAS — Cataloqub of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the BwirsH Mcsecm. By 
Dr Ei'nat Uaai, Printed by permiseion of the Trusteeaof the British Uusenm. 
4to, pp. viii. and 188, paper boards. 1876. 2I«. 

HA71Z OF BHIBAi— Selsotiohs fkoh his Posiia. Translated from the Periian 
by Hermann Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. BicknolL Demy 4to, pp. ri. and 
«^. — :_._.! — R„^ .t™,* nlAte.tMLiicr. with aDcroonate Oriental Bordering m gold 
1875. i'2, 2>. 
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HAFIZ.— See TrUbner'i OriantRl Saries. 

HAOBK.— NOBlOA ; or, Tales from the Olden Time. Tnuikted from the Qannan of 

Augvut Hageu. Fosp. Svo, pp. lir. sud 374. ISaU. 5s. 
HAOOUULD.— Obttwato and Sia WuITB NbiQhBoues ; or, Remarks on Becent 

Events iu Zululand, Natsl, *nd the TrHUevud. By H. K. Haggard, down gro, 

pp. xTi. aud 294, ototh. 1882. 10>. 6d. 

EAQOABD.-See " The Vbut of Lankaran." 

HAHV.— Tbdni-IIGoau, the Supreme Being of the Slhoi-Ehoi. Bj Theophilna 
Hahn, Ph.D., Ciutoilian of the Grey Collection, Dupe Town, ic, &b. Post 8>u 
pp. liv. and 154. 1862. Ts. 6d. 

EALDEUAM. — pBNMSTLVAjnA Dutch : A Dialect of South Germany with an Infnwon 
of Engliah. By S. 3. Haldaman, A.M., PtofBssor of Comparati™ Philology in the 
Univaraity of Pennajlvania, Philadelphia. 8yo, pp. vjii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3». 
6d. 

HALL. —On Ebqubh ADJECTiTKa iif -Able, with Special Eefbbbhcb to Ebliablr. 
By FitzEdward Hall, C.E., M A., Hon. D.CL. Oiod ; formerly Professor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudeace in Eiide'i College, 
London. Crown Svo, pp. viiL and 23H, cloth, 1877. 7s. 6d. 



HALL.— Thb Pkdibhee op the Divil. By F. 
itotype lllustrationB from Designs by the i 
we, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

HALL.— ABcnc ElPBDlTloir. See NouBSB. 

HALLOOK.— The Sportsman's Gazettebb and Qenbrai, Goidk. The Game 
Animals, Birds, and Fiahea of North America : their Habits and various methods 
of Capture, &c., kc. With a Directory to the principal Game B^rta of the 
Country. By Charles Hallock. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Haps and 
Portrait. 1878. 16a. 

HAK.— Tbb Maid op Cobinth. A Drama in Four Acts. By 'J, Panton Ham. 
Crown 8to, pp. 65, sewed. 2s, 6d. 

HARST. — Chribtiai'itt and Buddhihk Cohfarbd. By the late Bev. B. Spence 
Hardy, Hon. Member Boyal Asiatic Society. Si-o, pp. 138, sewed. 1876. 5^6d. 

EAKLET.— THBSlHPUPICATiONOPEyGLiSH Spelliko, apecially adapted to the Ris- 
ing Generation. Ao Eaay Way of Saving Time in Writing, Printing, and Beading 
By Dr. George HarlBy,F.RS.,F.C.3. 8ro. pp. 128, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

HARBISON.— Thb Meakino OP HiaiOBT. Two Lectures delivered by Frederic 
Harrison, M.A. 8vo, pp. SO, aewed. 1862. Is. 

HARRISON.- Wouah's Handiwork in Modbrh Houes. By Oonstuica Cary 
Harrison. With nunieroua lUuatratione and Five Coloured Platea, from designs 
by Samuel Colnian, Koaina Emmet, George Gibsou, an4 others. 8vo, pp. lii and 
242, cloth. 1881. 10s. 



HARTmO.— British Animals Extinct wpthin Hibtobic Timbs! with some Ao- 
count of British Wild White Cattle. By J. E. Haning, F.L.S., F.Z.S. With 
Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Sherwin, and others. Demy 8vo, pp. 256, 
cloth. 18&L 14s. A few copies, large paper, 31l. 6d. 
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HAaTZEHBIT8CH ftnd LKKMIHO.— Eco DB MADRID. A-Frtkctio] Ooide to Spaniah 
Canvenatian. Bt J. E. HartEenbiiich luid H. LemmiDg. Beoond Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. 250, dIoCL 1870. 5i. 

H*aK — MiBACLE Plats and Sacked Dbamas : An Hiaiorioal Surrey-. By Dr. 
HasB. TnmaUted from the Gennan by A. W. Jacluon, and E<Uted by the 
W. W. Jackson, FoUow of Eieter CoUegB, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. 388. 
I8S0. 9s. 

HAUQ.— GlossaBT AtiD Index of the Pahlavi Teiti of the Book of Ardn Yiraf, 
the Tate of OoBht^-J. Fryano, the Uadokbt Nask, aad to aome eitrncta from the 
Dinkara anil Niian^tan ; prepared from Deatur Hosliangji jAmABiiii Asa'a 
OloaaarT lo the Arda Viraf Mamak, and from the OrigiEsl Toil*, with Notea ou 
Pahlavi Grammar by E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by M. Haug, Ph.D., he. 
Published by order of the Bombay Goveroment. 8to, pp. riii. and 353, aewed. 
1S74. 2Sg. 

HAUO.- Thb Sacked Lanquaok, &o., of the PaMIS. See Triibner'a Oriental Seriei. 

HAUFT.— The Londos ARBITBAaEUR; or, The English Money Market, in eon- 
neotion irith foreign Bounea. A Collection of Notea and ForinulEe for the Arbi- 
tration of Bills, Stocks, Snarea, Bullion, and Caini, with all the Important 
Foreign Countriea. B; Ottomar Haupt. Crown Svo, pp. Tiii. and 196, eloth. 
1870. 7b. 6d. 



SAZBN.— The School and the Aritt in Geeuant and Frahde, with a Diar* tA Siege 
Life at Veraaillea. By Brevet Hajor-General W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., CoL 6th In- 
tantry. Svo, pp. 408, cloth. 1872. 10a. 6d. 

BEATH.— Edbab Qdimr. See English and Foreign Fhiloaophical Library, Vol. 



—Tee Epidbuios of the Middle Aare. Translated byG. B. Babington, 

M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, completed by the Author'a Treatise on Child-PU- 

grimagei. By J. F. C. Hecker. 8va, pp. 384, eloth. 1859. 9b. 6d. 

CoNTENTe.— Tbe Black Death— The Dancing Mioie— The Sveallog SlcLneu— Child FJl- 



and 120, cloth. 1376. 6s. 

HEINE.— Rbliqiom and Philosophy in aEBHAirr. See English and Foreign 

PhUosophical Library, VaL XVIII. 

KKIKB.— Wn, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Proae of Heinrich Heine. With a 

few pieces from the " Book of Songs." Selected snd Tranalated by J. Snodgraaa. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo, pp. u. and 310, eloth. 1879. 78. 6<L 
HEUtS. — PioTURn or TbateIi. Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by 

Cbu'Iea Q. Leland. 7th Beviaed Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 472, with Portrait, 

cloth. 187a 7a. 6d. 
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HBNWEIi.— Phbbknt Rblioioh ; Ai a Faith owning Felluwship with ThougJit. 
VoL I. Part I. By Sara S. HenaelL Cwa 8vo, pp. 670, oiotb. 1865. 7». Id, 

HEKHELL.— Present Religion : Ai a Faitii owning Fellowship with Thonght. 
tart II. First Division. InteUectuftl Effect ; shown as a Principle of Metaphy- 
sioal Compantivism. By Satb S. Hennell. Crown 8yo, pp. 618, cloth. 1373. 
7s. Gd. 

HENHELL.— PbeBenT Religion, Vol. III. Fart II. Second Diiision. The Effect 
of Present Religion on its Fmctical Side. By 8. S. Heanell. Crown Sro, pp. 68, 
pnper covers. I8S2. 2s. 

HEHBELL.— CoHPAluriviaK shown a» Fnrnishing a Religious Basis to Morality. 
(Present ReUgion. Vol. UI. Part II. Second Division : Practical Effect.) By 
Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 220, stitched iu wrapper. 1878. 39. 6d. 

HENHELL.— THonasTB in Aid or Faith. Gathered chiefly from recent Works in 
Theoh>gy and Philosophy. By Sara S. HenneU. Poet Svo, pp. 428, cloth. 1860. 6s. 

HBNWOOD,— Thb Mbtalliperous Defobits of Cornwall and Dbtok ; with Ap- 
pendices an Subterranean Temperature ; the Klectricity of Rocks and Yeins ; the 
Quantities of Water in the Coiniah Mines ; and Mining Statistics. (Vol. V. of 
theT . .. ^ . ^ ,.,„.. . „ .. , _ 

Jory _ _ 

Plates, half bound. £2, 2b. 
HBNWOOD.— Obhebtations OH Mbtallikbroub Deposits, asd on Subtbrhahkan 

TempebaTdhb. (Vol. VIII. of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
Of Cnrawnll.) By William Jory Henwood, F.K.S., F.G.S., President of the 
Royal Institution of CorawalL In 3 Parts. 8vo, pp. m., vii. and 916 ; with 
38 Tables, 31 Engrasings on Wood, and 6 Plates. £1, 16s. 

EEPBDKir.— A Japanese AND EnqlISH Digtionart. With an English and Japanese 
Indei. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xiiit., 632, and 201, cloth. £8, tjs. 

HEPBURN.— Japan esb-Eholish and Enqlish-Japanesb Dictionart. By J. C. 
Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author. Square foap,, pp. vi. and 636, 
cioth. 1873. 18e. 

HERHISZ.~A Gums TO CoNVEBSATtOH IN THE ENOLISK AND CHINESE LaNOUAQES, 
for the Use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. By Stanisli^ 
Hemisii. Sauare 8vo, pp. 271, sewed, 1856. 10s. 6d. 

HERBHOH.— TaLmudIO MISCELLANY. See Trllbnet's Oriental Series. 

HERZEM.— Do Developpeueht DEB Id^es Revolution naibes enRdsbie. Pu 
Alexander Herzeo. 12ino, pp. ixiii. ajid 144, sewed. 1853. 2s. 6d. 

BERZEH.— A separate list of A. Herien's works in Russian miiy be hod on 
application. 

HILl.— TheHistoeiOf the Refobm Movement in the Dental Profession in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years. By Alfred Hill, Licentiate in Dental Sur- 
gery, iio. Crown 8vo, pp. zvi. and 400, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

„ — Fbahce awd the Febnch in the Second Half of the Nihb- 

9 CentubY. By Karl Hillebrand. Translated from the Third Gemuui 
. Post 870, pp. u. and 262, cloth, 1881. 10s. 6d. 
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HnnOO MiTHOLoeT POFOLAHLT TREATED. B«iDg an Epitamised Description of 
tha nriouB Heathen Deiti« illustiated an the Silver Swanii Tea Service pre- 
Beoted, sa a memento of bis visit to India, to H.E.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., 
G, C.S.I., by Hig HighiiBSB the Gsekwar of Baroda. SmaU ito, pp. 42, limp oloth, 
1875- 3«. 6d. 

HITTELL.— The Comhehcb and Indhstries op tHB PaCIPIO Coast OP NORTH 
Ahebioa. By J. S. Hittell, Authot of "Tlie Kesonroes of Calitoruiii." 4ti>, 
pp. a™. 1883. £1, 10b. 

BOSOSOIT.— EasATe OH tbe Lancuaqk, Litebatuke, and Keligion at NtPAL 
AND Tibet. Together with further Papers on the GeugrH{ihy. Eibnolagy, and 
Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late Britiab Minister Ht the 
Court of Nepal. Eoysl 8yo, cloth, pp. liL and 376. 1874. Hs. 

HODQSOH.— £bsat3 on Indian Scbjeitts. See Triiboer's Oriental Series. 

HODOaOH.— The Education of Oiris ; and tbb EiiFLoriiBNT op Woubn or 
THB Uppbe Clahhes Educationallt CON31DBIIBD. Two Lcetuies. By W. B. 
HodgHiB, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. ivi. and 114, cloth. 1669. 
3a. 6d. 

BODGSOir.— TcROOT : HU Life, Times, and Opini 
Hodgson, IX, D. Crown Svo, pp. vi. and 83, sen 

EOSBNLE.—A Cohparatite Gramhab or the Oaudian Lanodaqbs, with Special 
Reference to tbe Eastem Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, and a Table 
of Alphabets. By A. F. Eudolf Hoemle. Demy 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1880. 18a. 

HOLBEIH BOCIBTT.— Sabscription, one guinea per anniua. List of publications 



Law. Post Bvo, cloth, pp. vi. and 300. 188L 
HOLST. — The Constitutional and Poutical Hibtobt opthb United States. 

By Ur. H. von Hoist. Translated by J. J. Lslor and A. B. hinson. Royal Svo. 

Vol. I. 1750-1833. State Sovereignty and Slavery. Pp. ivi. and 506. 1876. 18s. 

—Vol. II. 1838-1846. Jaokon's Administration- Auneiation of Texas. Pp. 

720. 1879. £1. 2a.— Vol, III. 1846-1850, Anneiation of Teiaa- Compromise 

of 1850. Pp. I. and 598. 1881. I8a. 
HOLTOAKB.— The Eochdale Peonbbhs. Thirty-three Years of Co-operation in 

Rochdale. In two parts. Part I. 1844-186r; Part IL 1857-1877. By G. J. 

Holyoake, Crown 8va, pp, 174, cloth. 1882, 2b. 6d. 

BOLTOAEE.— The HiSTORT OP Co-OPBHAHON in EnQlaND : JlS Literature and its 
Advocates. By G, J. Holyoake. Vol. 1- The Pioneer Period, 1812^4. Crown 
8vo, pp. lii, and 420, cloth, 1875. 6a.-Vol, II. The Constructive Period, 1845- 
78. CrowQ Svo, pp. 1. and 604, oloth. 1878, 8s. 

HOLTOAKE— The Thial op TnEISH A( 
G. J. Holyoake. ~ 

EOLTOASE,— Bbasoninq fkuh Facte : A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Fcap., pp. lii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. Is. 6d. 

HOPKINS,— ELBHBNTAItT Grahhar OP TUBTuMiaH LaHqUAQE. With a few Easy 
" " " ■ d Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 

ff. D. Howells, Engliah 
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HOWS£.— A OuHifAit OP THE Cres Lahouagb. Witli which is combined on 

AnMjvis of tlie ChippewaT Dialect. Br Joiauh BawBe, F.K.O.S. Sro, pp. xx. 

Mid 324, cloth. 18Cd. 7a. 6d. 
HULME.— Mathematical Dhawiho Instruheits, and How to TJbe Thek. Bt 

F. Edward Hulme, F.L.8.. F.3.A., Art-Uutorof Marlboroagh CoUege, Author of 

"PrineiplcB of Oruameiititl Art," " Funiliiir Wild Flowers," "Suggeetioni on 

Floral Design," &c. With lUuntratioiu. Secand Edition. Imperial I6ino, p|i. 

XTt. and 152, clotli. ISSl. 3>. 6d. 
HDKBEET.— Ob "Tenant Kioht." By C. F. Humbert. 8vo, pp. 20, lewed. 

1875. 1.. 
HUMBOLDT.— Thb Sphere and Duttfa oe Government. Trenelated from the 

Gemifln of Baron Wilbelm Von Humboldt bj Jo«ph Coulthard, jun. Foit 8vo, 

pp. IT. and 203, cloth. 1854. 6«. 
BUHBOLDT.—LBTTRRe OP William Von Humboldt to a Female Friend. A com. 

piete Edition. Translated fmra the Second German Edition by Catherine SL A. 

Couper, with a. Bingrapliical Notice of the Writer. 2 vols, crown fivo, pp. iiviii. 

and 592, cloth. 1867. 10a. 
HOST.— The Religion oy the Heart. A Haniial of Faith and Duty. By Leigh 

HuDt. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xiiv. atid 259, cloth. 2a. Sd. 
HUNT.- Chemical and Okological Esbats. By Profemor T. Sterry Hunt. 

Second Edition. Sto, pp. uiL and 448. cloth. 1879. 12a. 
HDNTEB — A Comparative Diotionart op the Non-Artan Lanodaoe^ oe India 

AND HlOK &.!fl\. Witb-aDiaaertation. political and Linguistic, on the Aboriginal 
Bacea. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M,R.A.S., Hon. Fel. EthnoL 8oc,, Autborof 
the " Annals of Rural Bengal," of H.M.'a CivU Service. Being a Lexicon of 144 
Languagea. illustrating TuranLRD Speech. Compiled from the Hodgiion Lists, 
Government Archives, and Original MSS.. arranged with Prefaces and Indices in 
English. French. German, Russian, and Latin. Large 4to, toned paper, pp. 230, 
clotli. 1869. 42a. 

HUNTEE.— The Indian MilHanLMANa. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, ic. Author of the " Annala of 
Rural Bengal," &c. Tbird Edition. 8vo, pp, 219, clotb. 1876. 10s. 6ii. 

HUNTER.— FauIneAnpecTb OP Bengal Dietriitis. A System of Famine Waminga. 
By W. W. Hunter, RA,, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 



half morocco. 1877- £5. 

HUHTES. — Cataloqde of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Buddhist). Collected in Nepal 

by B. U. Hodgson, late Resident at the Court of Nepal. Compiled from Lists ir. 

Calcutta, France, and England, by W. W. Hunter, CLE., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 28, 

HUMTEE.— The ImpehialGaibttebe OP India. By W. W. Hunter, C.I.E..LL.D., 

Director-General of Statistic) to the Government of India In Nine Volumes. 

8vo pp. xiiiii. and 541, 539, 567, lix. and 716, 509, 613, 555, 637, and lii. and 

473, half morocco. With Maps. 1881. 
HUNTtR.— The Indian Empire: Ita History, People, and Products. By W. W. 

Hunter, C IB.. LL.D. Post 8vo, pp. 668, with Msp. cloth. 1883. 16a, 

HUHTEE. — An Account of the British Settleuent or Askn, ih Arabia. Com- 
oiled by Capt. F. M. Hunter. Assistant Political Resident, Aden. 8to, pp. xiL 
and 232, hBlt bound. 1877. 7s. 6d. 
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— A STATiancii, Account or Assam. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 

C.I.E., Director-Oeiieml of SUtuticB to the GovemmenC of Iiiclia, &c. 2 ToU. 

8td, Fii. 420 and 490, with 2 Maps, ha morocco. 1870. lOs. 
UUNTEE.— A Brief Histort at the Ikdiav People. By W. W. Hunter, CLE., 

LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. 233, oloth. With Map. 1883. 3«. 6d. 
HURST. —Histort op RaTToKalIsM : embracing a Survey of the Pmaent State of 

Prote«t»nt Theology. By the Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. Witli Appendix of 

Literature. Rertaed and enlarged from the Third American Edition, Crown 8yo, 

pp. ivii. and 525, cloth. 1867. 10*. HO. 
HYBTT.— PaOMPTRBMEDlBS POB ACCIDENTS ASn PoiSoNS : Adapted. to theusa of 

the luBiperieuced till MedicaUid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.R.S. A Broad - 

Bheeb, to hani; up in Country Schools or Vestries, WorkshopK. OfBcesof Facborie?. 

Mines and Docks, on board Yachts, in Railway Stations, remote Shooting 

Quarters, Highland Manses, and Piivate Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at h 

distince. Sold for the beoelit of the Gloucester Eye Institution. In sheets, 21j 

hy ITi inches, 2s. 6d. ; mounted, Sa. 6d. 
HYMAK8.— Pupil Venus Tbaoheb. Letters from a Teacher (o a Teacher. Foap. 

8vo, pp. 92, cloth. 1875. 2s. 
IHKE.— A Latin Qhahhar koe Beoinnbhs. By W. H. Iline, lata Principal 

of Carlton Terr&ce School, LiverpooL Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 184, doth. 

1864. 3s. 
UCHVJKD-S SafX; or. Brothers of Puritv. Translated from the Hindustani by 

Professor John Dowson. M.R.AS., Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8>o, pji. 

Yiii. ajid 15tt, cloth. 1869. 7b. 
nrau,— AEcaaoLOQiOAL Survey op Westben India. See Burgesa. 
IHDIA.— PuBLICATiOsa OF THE Abch«oLOQ1C4L Suhvbt OF INDIA. A separate list 

on application. 

INDU PUBLIOATlONa OP THE QeOHKAPHIOAL DEPAHTMENT OF THE InD[A OpPICE, 

LoNDOH. A separate list, also list of all the Government Maps, on applica- 

WDIA— PdbucaTIOHs of THEQEOLOaiOALSuBVBC OF INDIA. A separate list on 

application. 
INDIA OFFICE FDBLICATIOHS ^— 
Aden, Statistical Account of. 5s. 

Assam, do. do. Vols. I. and II. Ss. each. 

Baden Powell, Laid Revenues, kc, in India. 12>. 
Bengal, Statistical Aooonnt of . Vols. L toXX. JWs, per set. 

Do. do, do. Vols. VL to XX. 6s. each. 

Bombay Code. 21s. 
Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. II. 14s. 

Do. do. Vols, in, bo VI. 8s. each. 

Burgess' Archieological Survey of Western India. Vols. I. and III. 42s. eitch. 

Do. do. do. Vol, II. 63s. 

Do. do. do. Vols. IV. and V. 126b. 

Burma (British) Gazetteer. 2 vols. 50s. 
Catalogue of Hannscripts and Maps of Surveys. 12s. 
Chambers' Meteorology (Bombay) and Atlas. 30s. 
Cole's Agra and Muttra, 70b. 
Cook's Gums and Kesins, 6b. 
Corpus Insciiptlonum Indicarum. Vol. I. 32s, 

Cuniiinghnm'B Archaeological Survey, Vols. 1. to XIY. 10a. aud 12a, eaoh. 
Do. .'^tuiia of Bharut. 63t. 
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IHDU OFnOE PQBUOAnOMB— a>nt>nu«l 

Egertan'i Catologaa of Indinn Arnia. 2a. 6d. 

FergUBon slid BurgeSB, Oavc Teir^plfa of India. 428. 

Do. Tree And Serpent Worship. 106a. 

Gamble, Manual of Ii.dian Timbera. 10a. 

Huntei'a Imperial Gazetteer. 9 vola. 

■Taachke'a llbetan-EiiijUBb DictiDimry. 30g. 

KUTT. ForeaC Flora of " ' ' ' " 

Liatard'a Mat«riala for 

Uarkhom's Tibet. 2l! 

Do. Memoir of IndUn Snrveva. 10a. ftd. 
Do. Abitnct of Reporta of Snrvcyi. la. 6d. 

Hitra (Rajendnlala), Buddba Gaya. 60>. 

Hoir, Torrent Rogiona of the Alpa. la. 

UTaore aud Coarg Gazetteer. Vole. 1. and II. lOa, eaah. 
Do. do. Vol. III. 6a. 

N. W. P. Gazetteer. Vola. I, and II. lOs. each. 

Do. do. Vols. III. to VI, and X. 128. each. 

Oudli do. Vols. I. to III. lOa. each. 

PharmacoiKEia of India, The 6a. 

People of India, The. Vola. I. to VIII. 4Sa. each, 

Kaverty'a Notoa on AlghaniataD and UaluchiataQ. Section! I. end II. 2i. Sec- 
tfon III. 5s. 

Eaiputiina Gazetteer. 3 vole. 15a. 

Sauudera' Mounlaina and Biver Bagina of India. 3a. 

SeweiraAraaravatiTope. 3«. 

Smith's (BrODgb) Gold Mining in Wynaad. is. 

Trigonometrii-al Surve;, aynopsia of Great. Vola. I. to VI. 10a. 6d. each. 

Trumpp's Adi Granth. 52a. 6d. 

Wataon's Cotton for Trials. Bosrda, lOa. 6d. Paper, 10s. 
Do. Khea Fibre. 2a. 6d. 
Do. . Tobacco. 5a. 
nrSIAH OAZETTEER.— See GazetTeeH. 
INQLEBT.— See Suakbspbare. 
INBUK.— Nautical Tables. Designed for the use of Britiah Seamen. BytheRev. 

James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 

Demy 8to, pp. ivi. and 410, cloth. 1877. 158. 
IHMAM.— HistortoftheEnqlibh Alphabet; A Paper read before the Liverpool 

Literary and Philoaophioal Society. By T. Inman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 36, aewed. 

1872. la. 
IH SSARCE OF TROTH. Conversationa on the Bible and Popular Theology, for 

Young People. By A. M. Y. Crown 8vo, pp. i. and 138, cloth. 1875. 2s. 61 
DfTERlTATIOHAL Numishata Obibntalia (The).— Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. 

Part I. Ancient Indian Weights. By K, Thomas, F.R8. Pp.S4, with a Plate and 

>[ap of the India of Manu. 9a. 6d.— Part II. Coina of the TJrtuki Turbumtiiia. 

By Stanley Laiie Poole, Corpus Chriati College, Oxford. Pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 

9s.— Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the 

Fall of the Dynaaty of the Aclifemenidte. By Barclay V. Head, Aesistant-Keeper 



ot Coina, Biitiah Museum. Pp, Tlii.-56, with 3 Autotype Plates. Vh. 

The Parthian Coi 
e Plates. 18s.— Pi 



Part IV.' The Coins of the Tuluni Dynaaty. By Edwwd Thoi 

IV. -22, and 1 PUte. Ss.— Part V. The Parthian Coina 

M.A. Pp. iv.-66. and 8 Autotype Plates. 18b.— Part 

and Meaaures of Ceylon, By T. W. Rhya Davidi. Pp. iv. and 60, and J PlaM. 



By Percy Gardner, 
Tbe Anc---' ""— 
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INTSIUrATIOKAL Nnill8llAT4— ranffnuerf. 
Vol. II. OoiKH OF THE jRwa. Being a Hiitory of the Jewish Ooin»ee and Money 
in the Old and New Testamenti. B; Fredaricb W. Madden, M.R.A.S.. Memb<;r 
of the Numismatic Sooietj of London. Secretary of the Brightou Cullege, kc, 
lu>. With 279 woodcuts and a plate of atpbabets, Boval 4to, pp. lii. and 3;W, 
Sewed. 1881. £2. 

TsK Coins of Abakan, of Peod, and of Burka. By Lieu t. -General Sir Arthur 
Phayre, C.B, K.C.S.i, Q.C.M.G., Ute Commissioner of British Burma. lloy«l 
4to, pp. viii. and 48, with Five Autotype llluetratioua, wrapper, 1882. Ss. 6d. 

JAGK30H. — ETHNOLOaT AND PhRSNOLOQI A3 AN AlD TO THE HlSTOBIAH. By the 

late J. W. Jaokson. Second Edition. With & Memoir of the Author, hy his 

Wife. Crown Sro, pp. ii. aud 324, cloth. 1875. 43. 6d. 
JACK80H.— The SKItOPSHIRE WoBD-liOOK. A OloHsary of Archaic and Prorincial 

Words, ic, used iu the County. By Qaorgina F. Jacluon. Crown 8to, pp, civ. 

BDd 524, cloth. 1881. 31b, 6d. 
JACOB.— HiBDD Pantheish. See Trilhner's Oriental Series. 
JAGIBL8SI.— Om Maribnbad Spa, and the Diseases Curable by its WatfliB and 

Baths. By A. V. Jagielaki, M,D., Berlin. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 

and 186. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 5s, 
JAUI80H.— The Life and Tiubs of Bebtrahd Do Gdesclih. A History of the 

Fourteenth Centuiy. By D. F, Jamison, of South Carolina, Portrait. 2 vols. 

8vo, pp. ivi., 287, and viii,, 314, oloth, 1864, £1, 1b. 
JAPAK,-Haf of Nippon (Japan): Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notea of 

most recent Travellers, By R, Henry Bninton. M.1,C,E., F.R.G.S.. 1R80, Siie, 

a feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In 4 SLeetB, £1, Is.; KoUer, varnished, 

£1, lis, ed.; Folded, in Case, £1, 5a. 6a, 
JATAXA (The), together with its Comkbntary : heing tales of the Anterior Births 

of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Fali, by V. Fauaboll. Teit. 8vo. 

VoL I., pp. viii. and 612, cloth. 1877, 28a,— Vol, 11,, pp. 4n2, sloth. 1879, 

288,— VoL III. in jrrtparation. (For Translation see Trilhner's Oriental Series, 

" Buddhist Birth Stories.") 
JEMKnlS,— A Paladin op Financed Contemporary Manners. By E. Jenkins, 

Atrthorof ■■Oini'sBaby," Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 392, cloth. 1882. 7b. 6d. 
JENKIH8,— Vest-PoCkpt Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except familiar 

Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 

Honeys, Weiglits and Measures; omitting what everybody knows, and contain- 
ing what everybody wanta to know and cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. 

64mo, pp, 564, doth, 1879. Is, 6d, 
JOHSBOM,— Oriental Reuqions, See English and Foreign Pbilosopbioal Library, 

Eitca Series, Vols. IV. and V. 

JOLLY.— See Narad(ta. 

JOHHIL— Tub Art of War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Bmperor of Russia. A New Edition, with AppendiceB and Maps. Translsted 
from the French. By Captain G. H, Mendell, and Captain W. O, Craighil!. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 410, cloth. 1879. 9a. 

JORDAK.— Album to the Coubsb of LECrcaES on Mbtalldrqt, at the Paris 
Central School of Arts and Manufactures, By 8, Jordan, C.E.M.I, & S,I. Demy 
4to, paper. With 140 Plates, Description of the Plates, Numerical Data, and 
Notea upon the Working of the Apparatus. £4. 
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JirVENAUS SATIRfi. With ■ Litend Engliih Proae 

J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. Sacond EditioD 

4D0, clotb. 1382. 129. 
EABCHBB.— QUESTIOHHAIRB Fran^ais. OneatiDDi on FreDoh Grurnnu, IdiamaiJc 

Diffloultiea, and Militarr Eipte»ion». By Theodore Karoher. LL.B. Fourth 

Edilion. greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1879. 4b. 6d. Interleaved 

witb writing paper, tm. Sd. 
SABDEC.— Thb Spirit's Book. Containing the Principles of Spiritiit Doctrine on 

the Immortality of the Soul. &A!., ice. according to the Teacliinga of Spirits of 

High Itegree, tr»nsniitted through vaj-ioui mediums, collected and set in order by 

AUeu Kaniec. Tmnalflt«d from tbe 120th thousand by Anna Blackwell. Crown 

8vo, pp. 512. cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 
KA&DEC.— The MEniUH'a Book; or, Guide for Mediumg and for ETocationa. 

Containing the Theoretic Teachinga of Spirits concerning all kinds of llanifestH- 

tions, the Itleans of CommuDicaliuQ with tbe luviaible Worid, the Development 

of Hedianimiiy, Slc., ke. By Allen Eardec Translated by Anna Bhukwell. 

Crown Svo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 
EAKDEO.— Heaven and Hell ; or, the Divine Justice Vindicated in tbe Plurality 

of Eiistenees. By AJlen Kardec Translated by Anna BlackwelL Crown 8vo, 

pp. viiL and 448, cloth. 1878. Ts. 6d. 
KSNOBIOK.— Greek Ollendorff. A FrogresBire Eihibiticn of the Principles of 

the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C. Kendnck. 8vo, pp. 371, cloth. 1870. 9a. 
EERHOOS.— Natal : Its Early History, Rise. Progress, and Future Fraspeets aa a 

Field for Emigration. By W. Kcrmode, of Matal. Crown Svo, pp. lii. and 228, 

with Map, cloth. 1883. 39. 6d. 
KEYS OF THE CREEDS (Thk). Third Kevised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 210, 

olotb. 187G. Ss. 
sntAaAH.— Tallets and thkib Relation to Fissdres, Fractdres, and Faults. 

ByG. H. Kiimhan, M.R.I.A., F.B.G.S.l.,&a. Dedicated by permission to his 

Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown Svo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7s. Sd. 
KnrO'S STRATAGEM (The) ; OR, Thb Pearl of Polahd ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 

By SteUa. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 94. cloth. 1874. 2a. 6d. 
KIKOSTOH.— The Uniti of Creation. A Contribution to the Solution of the 

Religious Question. By F. H. Kingston. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 

1874. 5b. 
KISTHBE. — Buddha amd ma DocTHiNca. A Bibliograpbical Essay. Bj Otto 

Kisfcner. 4to. pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d. 
KLEWIL— McbcLeBbatino; or. Active and Passive Home GymnaiticB, for Healthy 

and Unhealthy Feople. By O. Klomm. With Illaatrations. 8yo. pp. 60, 

wrapper. 1878. Is. 

KOHL.— TuAVELS IN Canada and throdgh tub States op Hew York and 

PennBTLVaNIA. By J. G. Kohl. Translated by Mrs Percy Sinnett. Revised by 
the Author. Two vols, post 8vo, pp. liv. and 794, cloth. 1861. £1, 1b. 
KR VFF,— Diction AST of tbe Suahili Lanquaoe. Compiled by the Rev, Dr. L. 
Krapf, missionary of the Churcii Missionary Society in Bwt Africa. With an 
Anpendii containing an autlins of a Suahili Grammar. Medium 8ro, pp. il. 
and 434, cloth. 1882. 30b, 
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KRAVS. —Carlsbad and its Natural HealinQ AgbKTS. from the Phygiologioftl 
and Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Kraua, M.D. With ^foteB Introductory 
hytheEev. J. T. Walters, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and enlaiged. Crown 
8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1880. 5a. 

KSOBOEB.— The MtNNESlNQEB OP GebmaNT. By A. E. Kroeger. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 

f British Burma. By 8. Kuri, Curator of the Her- 
barium, Eoyal Botanical Gardene, Calcutta. 2 toIb. crown 8vo, pp. in., 550, 
and 614, cloth. 1877. 30a. 

LACBBSA'S JoURNRT TO Cazbubb in 1798. Translated anrt AnnotAted by Captain 
B, F. Burton, F. R.G.S. Also Journey of the Pombciroa, ka. Demy Sto, pp. viii. 
and 272. With Map, cloth. 1873. 7b. 6d. 

LANASL— Collection of Italian and Enqlish Aialosdes. By A. lanari. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1874. Sa. 6d. 

LAKD.— Thb Prihoiplks o? HbebbW Grahmae. By J. P. N. land, Professor of 
Logic and Motaphjaica in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
bv Reginald Lane Poole. BaUiol College, Oiford. Part I. Sounds. Part II. 
Words. With Large Additions by the Author, Rnd a new Prefnee. Crown Svo, 
pp. II, and 220, cloth. 1876. 7b. 6d. 

LAHE.— The Kobah. See Trllbner's Oriental Series. 

LAKOE.— A History of MaTBBIaLISJI. See English and Foreign PMlosophJoal 
Library, Vols. I. to IIL 

LAH'QE.'— GerHaNIA. a German Bedding'lmok Arranged ProgresBively. By F. K. 
W. Lange, Ph.D. Part I. Anthology of German Prose and Poetry, with 
Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 216, cloth, 1381, 3a. 6d. 
Part II. Essays on German History and Institutions, with Notes. 8vo, pp. 124, 
cloth. Parts I, and II. together, 5s. 6d. 

LAKOE,— Gebman Prose WbiTiKO. Comprising English Passages for Translation 
into German. Selected from Einminatmn Papers of the University of London, 
the College of Preceptors. London, and the Koyal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
arranged progressively, with Notes and Theoretical as well as Practical Treatises 
on themes for the wnting of BRsays. By F. K. W. Lange, Pli.D., Assistant Ger-- 
man Master, Royal Academy, Woolwich ; Examiner, Boyal College of Preceptors 
London, Crown 8vo, pp. viii, and 176. cloth. 1881. 4s. 

LANCEB.-Germ.sn Grammar Practice. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D. Crown 8(0, 
pp. viU. aqd 64. cloth. 1882. Is. 6d. 

LAHOB.— CoLLOauiAL Gebman OltAHMAB. With Specisl Reference to the Anglo- 
Saioii Element in the English Language. By F. K. W, L.inge, Ph.D,, kc. 
CrowD 8vo, pp. iiiii. and 380, cloth. 1882. 45. 6d. 

LASCABIDEa. — A CoMPREHENsiVB Phraseological ENGLisa-ANCiBNT AND Modern 
Greek Lkiicon. Founded upim a manuscript of G. P. Lascsridea, and Compiled 
by L. MyrisntheoB. Ph.D. 2 vols. 18mo, pp. li. and 1338, cloth. 1882. £1, lOs. 

LATHB (the) AND ITS Uses : or. Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 

Plain and Curved Surfaces, ka. Fiftli Edition. With additional Chapters and 
Index. lUustrated. 8yo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth. 1878. 16a. 
I,S-BRini.— Materials for Translating pbom English into French; being a 
short Essay on Translation, followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse. 
By L. Le-Brun. Seventh Edition Revised and corrected by Henri Van Laun. 
Post 8vo, pp. lii. and 204, doth. 1882. 4b. 6d. 
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LEE. — iLtcsTHATiOHS d? THE Phtsioloot OF Belision. Id SectioDB ailapted for 
the u«B of SchMilt. part L By Haurj Lee, F.It.C.S., lormerlj Protessor of 
Surgery, Royal College of Suigeoni, >ie. Crova 8va, pp. tiii. and 108. doth. 
1880. 3s. 6d. 

LEES.— A Pbacttcai, Guid« to Health, and to rat Hoke Tbeatbint o? thb 
Common Ailmkkts of LifK i With a Section on Cuaes of BmerKenc;, and Hint* 
to Motlier« on Nuniog, ko. By P. Arnold' Lena, F.LS. Crown 8vo, pp. 334, 
stiff covers. 1874. 3». 

LEGCHE.— Tbe Chinese Classics. With ■ TraDslation, Critical and Exegetical, 
Notca, ProlegomeDK. and copioDa Indexes, By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Miesionary Society. In 7 vols. Eoyal 8vo. Vols. I.-V. in Eight Parts, 
published, cloth. £2, 2i. each Part. 

LEOOE.— The Chinese Classics, translated into EngHeh. With Preliminary Essay i 
and Explanatory Notes. Popnlar Edition. Reprodnced forQeneral Beaderstrom 
the Author's work, containing the Original Text, By James Le^e, D.D. Crown 
Sro. VoL I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Third Edition. Pp. vL 
aud 338, cloth. 1872. lOs, 6d.- Vol. II. TbeWnrlcsot Mencius. Pp. x. and *02, 
oloth, 12«.— Vol. III. The Sho-Kiug ; or. The Book of Poetry. Pp. vi, and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12e. 

LEOOE.— CONEUCIASISM IM RELATION TO Chhibtianiti. A Paper read before the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11th, 1877. By Bav, James Legge, 
D.D,,mD.,tc. 8™, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. Is, 6d. 

LEOOE,— A LETTKB to pROFEsaOR Max MOLLBR, chiefly on the Translation into 
English of the Chinese Terms Ti and Skang Tl. By James Legge, Professor of 
the Chinese LangUBge and Literature in the University of Oiford. Crown 8to, 
pp, 30, sewed. 1880. Is. 



LEIOB,— The Stoht of Philosophy. By Aston Leigh. Post 8vo, pp. xil and 
210, cloth. 1881, 6b. 

LELAND.— The Breithann Ballads. The only an thnrised Edition, Complete in 1 
YoL, including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 
printed), with Comments hy Fritt Schwa ok en hammer. By Charles G, Leland, 
&o*n 8vo, pp. iniii. and 292, cloth. 1872. 6s. 



LELAND.— Gaudeahds. Humorous Poems translated from the German of Joseph 
Victor Scheffel aud others. By Charles O, Lelaud. IGmo, pp. 176, cloth 1872. 
3s, 6d. 

ly C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viiL 



LELABD.— ESqlIsH GiPsr SONQB IN RoMMANT, with Metrical English Translations. 
ByChRrlesG, Leland. Professor E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey. Crown Sto. pp. 
lii. and 276, doth. 187S. 7s. 6d. 
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140, cloth. 1876. Ss. 

J C. O. LeUnd. Crown Sto, pp. 372, cloth. 1882. 

LEOPABDIL— Sm Eogliah and Foreign Philosophical Librarr, Vol. XVII. 

LEO.— FODR CH&FTEttB Or NOHTb'b FLUTAaCH, Containing the Lives of Cains Mar- 
ciua, CoriolaDUB. Julius CiBaar, MsrcuB Antonius, and Marcus BratuB. aa Sources 
to Shakespeare'a Tragediee ; Coriolsnus, Julius Cxsar, nnd Antony and Cleo- 
patra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Pliotolithographed in the 
size of the Edition of 1S95. With Preface, Notes ooinparing the Test of the 
Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 ; and Reference Motes to the Teit of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited b; Professor F. A. Leo, Ph.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Ne* Shakespeare Society ; Member of the Diroctor; of the Germaa 
Shakeipeare Soeiety ; and Lectnrer nt the Academy of Modern Philology at Berlin. 
FoUo. p|j. 22, 130 of fftCBimiles, half-morocco. Library Edition (limited to 250 
copies), £1, lis. 6d. ; Amateur Edition (50 copies on a superior large hand-made 
paper), £3, 3s. 



States, Profe"«sr.r of GeolOLjv, Univeraitv of Pennsylvania. Second (Rev._ 

oonsidembly Enlarged) Edition, otown Svd, pp. viii. and 142, oloth. 18S1. 7s. 6d. 
LEBSDtO.— Lbttebs ok Bibliolatst. By Ootthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated 
. from the German by the late H. H.Bernard, Ph.D. Svo, pp. 184, cloth. 1862. 5s. 
LES8INQ.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Librarr, Eitra Series, Vols. I. 

and 11. 



IBWBB.—PllOBLlHSOr.LlFE AND Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series; 
The Fonndatiom of a Creed. Vol. I,, demy 8»o. Third edition, pp. 488, cloth. 
12b.— Vol. II., demy B»o, pp. 653, cloth. 1875. 16s: 

LEWES.— Problem B of L 
ThbPhihioal BASia o .... 

16a. Contents.~ThB Nature of Life; The Ncrvons Mechaiiism ; Animal An tu- 
matism; The Reflex Theory. 

LEWES.— PhOBlEUS O? Life AHD Mitm. By George Henry Lewes. Tbi>d Series. 
Problem the Firit— The Study ot Psychology : Iti Object, Scope, and Uctbod. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

LSWE8. — PsoBLEUS OF Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problenn the Secioid- Hind as a Function of the Organism. Problem the Third — 
The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. Problem the Fourth— The Sphere of 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Demy Svo, pp. i. and 500, clott). 1S79. lis. 
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LBWI8.— See Jutehal »nd PuBT, 

UBBARUirS, TKAHSACnOMB AND PROCftBDIHaS OF TBS CONFBREKCE OP, held in 

London, October 1H7T. Edited by Edw&rd B. Micholean ood Henry R. Tedder. 
Imperiel Bvo, pp. WB, cloth. 1878, £1, 89. 
LIBKABY A3B00IATI0K OP THB DNITED KMODOM, TraneactioDB «nd Froeeed- 
ing> of the Animal Meeting« of llie. Imperiiil 8vo, clotli. First, held M, 
Oxford. Outober 1, 2, 3. 1878. Edited by the Secreturies, Henry R. Tedder, 
Librarinn of the Atbenieuni Club, a.nd Emeit C. Thomae. late Lit>rariiin of tlie 
Oxford UnioD Society. Pp. Tin. Rnd 192. 1879. £1, 8«.~SlC0Nn,held at M»n- 
eheater, 8«pt<inber 23, 24, and 25, 1S79. Bdit«d by H. E. Ted.ler and B. C. 
Thomas. Pp. i. and 1S4. 1880. £1, Is.— Third, faeld nt Etlinburgh, October 
5. 6, and 7, ISSa Edited by E. C. Thomaa and C. Welsh. Pp. i. and 202. 
1881. £1. ]a. 



iloth. 1881. r«. 61 



LLOTS AND Newtok.— PRnssU'e RrpRtSENTATtVE Man. By F. Uoyd of tba 
UniverHtieB of Halle and Athena, and W. Newton, F.lt.G.8. Cronn 8vo, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. 10«. 6d. 

»E AMD ENQLien DiCTTONABT, arranged aocording to the Kadi- 
■ol. imperial 8vo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, St. 
EnqlIBB and Chihebe Dictiohabt, with tb« Punti and Mandaria 
Pronunciation. By W. Lobecheid. Four Parte. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boardi, 
£8,Sa. 
LOHQ. — EaBTERM pROTEBBi. Sea Triihner'e Oriental Seriei. 

LOVTTT.— The LlPE AND STBUOQLEfl OP William Lovett in faia purgoit of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with eome short account of the different Asmciatioiis 
he belonged to, and of the Opiniona he entertained. 8vo, pp. vL aud 474, cloth. 
1876. 6a. 

LOTELT. —Where to co fob Help: Being a Companion for Quirk and Enay 
Beterence of Police Stations. Fire-Engine Stntions, Fire-Escape Stations, ic, 
&c.. of London and the Suburbs. Compiled by W. Lovely, R.N, Third Edi- 
tion. ISmo, pp. 16, aewed. 1882. 3d. 

LOWELL.— Thb BiGLOW PaPERb. By Jnmei RuiBell Lowell. Edited by Thonme 
Hughea, Q.C. A Reprint of the Authorised Edilaon of 1859. togetherwith the 
Second Series ot 1862. First and Second Series in 1 vol. Fcap., pp. liTiii,-HO 
and liiv.-190. cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 



id 670. cloth. 1878. Sa. 
LtFDEWia.— The Literatdhe of Auerican Aboriginal Lanocaobb. By Hermann 
E. Ludewig. With Additions and Correctiona by Professor Wm. W. Tomer. 
£.lited by Nicolas Triibnet. Svo, pp. iziv. aud 258, cloth. 1S58. Id. 6d. 
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LDKHI.— The Bot Engiheebs : Whst tliej did, snd how Ihey did it. By the Rev. 
L. J. Lukin. Author of '■ The Young Mechanio," &o, A Book for Boyg ; 30 En- 
gravingB. Imperial 16rao, pp. viii. and M4. cloth. 18TT. Ts, 6il. 

^ Theoretic Essny. 



MACHIATELLt— Thb HISTORICAL, Political, and Diplomatic Wbitinos of 
NIOCOLO MaCHIAVBLLI. TninBlated from the Itatiao by C. B. Detmold. With 
Portraits. 4 vols. Svo, cloth, pp. ili. , 420, 464, 4S8, and 472. 1882. £3, 3a. 

MADDEH.— Coins or the Jews. Beiog a Hiatorv of the Jewish Coiimgennd Money 
in the Old and New Teatarnenta. By Frederick W, Madden, M.R.A.S. Blember 
of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, kc, Ac. 



UADELUNQ. — Thb Cadses and Opehitivr Tkeatuent op Ddputtren's Fikgeb 
Contraction. By Dr. Otto W. Madelung, Lecturer of Sui^ery at the Univer- 
aity, and Aasiatunt Surgeon at the Uiiiveraity Hospital, Bonn. 8vo, pp. 24, aewed. 
1876. la. 

MAHAPARnnBBAWABirrTA.— See ChILDEBs. 

UAHA-VIBA.CHAIinA ; or, The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama, An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Proae from the Sanskrit ot 
Bhavahhilti. By John Pickford, M.A, Croon 8vo, cloth. 5s. 



MAHDLET.— Woman Odtside Christendom. An Exposition of the Influence 
exerted by Christianity an the Social Position and Happiness of Women. By 
J. G. Mandley. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, cloth. 1880. 59. 

UAltlPULUfl YoOarulORUM. a Rhyming Dictionanr of the English Language, By 
Peter Levina (I5T0). Edited, with an Alphabetioal Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
8to, pp. xvi. and 370, oloth. 1867. 14a, 

MANffiUTRES.— A R 
By a Recluae, 8vo 

HARILTT£<BE7.— The Mdndhehts of Uppbh Eotpt : a translation of the 
. "Itineraire de la Haute Egypte" of Auguste Mariette.Bey. Translated by 
Alphonae Madette. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, and 262, cloth. 1877. 7b. 6d. 

BIAREHAH.— QciCHUA Orauhar AND DlcnoHARi. Contributions towarda a 
Cirammar and Dictionary of Quiehua, the Language of the Yncaa of Peru. Col- 
lected by Clements R. Haikham, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, clotb. £l,lla.6d. 
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MAlUfHAlL— Ollakt* : A Drama in the Uuiohua LiuigTiB«e. Text, Tranilation. 
and lotrodnction. By ClemeDts U. Markbam, C.B. Crown 8to, pp. 12S, doth. 
1871. |7a.6J. 

KABSHABL— A HeuOIr of The Ladt An& DE Osorio, Counteia of Chincon. and 
Vice-QuMii of Pei-u. a.D. 1629-39. Witb % Plea for the cairect apelliiig of tbe 
Chincliona Genua. By Clementa R. Markham, C.B.. Hember of the Imperial Aca- 
demy Naturte CurioBonini, with tbe Cognomen otChiocbon. Small 4to, I'p. lii. and 
100. With 2 Coloured PUtea, Map, and lUuetrationa. Handaomely boand. 
1874. 28.. 

MARKEAM.— A Mehoib on thi INDIAN ScnvETS. By Clements R. Markbam, 
C.R, F.K.8., (ic, ki-.. Published 1^ Order of H. M. SecreUry of State for India 
in CounciL Illastmted with Maps. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. xix. 
and 481, boarda. 187S. 10a. 6d. 



Par BCarmooteL Nonvelle Edition. 12n)i>, pp. xii. 
I. 8d. 

KABTIM AND Tbdbnkr. — The Cukheht Gold and Silteb Coins or' all CocHTiiiBn. 
their Weight and Fineneaa, and tlieir Intrinsic Value in EnKlish Money, with 
Fucaimilea of tbe Coins. By Leopold C. Martin, of Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, and Charles TriJbner In 1 vol medium 8vo, 141 Plates, printed in Gold 
and Silver, and representing aboot 1000 Coins, with 160 pages of Text, hand- 
aomely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the 
Cover, and gilt edges. 1863. £2. 2b. 

■UKTIN.— Tkb Chihese: tuhr Kduoatios, Philosopht, and Lettfbs. By W. 

A. P. Martip, D.D., LLD., President of the Tungwen College, Pekin. 8vo. pp. 
320, cloth. 1S81. 7s. fld. 



.. t IBN EilRA'a COHHBNTART OMTHE CaKTICLES AFTER THE 

Futat ReCENaioH. Edited from tbe MSS., with a translation, by H. J.Mathews, 

B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. z., 34, and 24, limp dotb. 1874. 

2s. 6d. 
nut WELL.— A Manual of the Malai LiHncAGE. By W. B. Maxwell, o( the 

Inner Temple, B>irriBter-at-LHW ; Assistant Resident, Pernk, Malay Peninsula. 

With an Introductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. Crown Svo, 

pp. viii. and 182, cloth. 1882. 7b. 6d. 
HATEIL— On the Art of Potter: : with a History of its Rise and Progress in 

Liverpool. By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.B.S.N.A., ke. 8to, pp. 100, boarda. 

1873. 6e. 
UATZRS.— Treaties Between tbe Eupibr op China and Foreisn Powers, 

together with Begulationa for tbe eonduot of Foreign Trade, ko. Edited by W. 
F. Mayers. Chinese Secretary to U.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. Svo, pp. 240, 
dotb. 1877. 2dJi. 
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HAYEBS— Tbe Chihesb OovBRKllEHT : B, UanuHl dC Cbineae Titlea, categorioally 
arranged and eiplained, with aQ Appeudic By Wra. Fred. Mayers, Cbinese 
Secretary to H.B.M.'BLegtiCioD at PeUng, Jec.,&o. Koyal Svq, pp. vui. and 160, 
olDth. ISTS. 30a. 

H'CBDtDLE.— Ancient India, as Debcribed bt Meoasthenes and Abriah ; 

b«iDg a tranalation of tbe fra|;nieDCB of the Indilia of UogaBtheDes oalleoted by 
Dr. Scbwanbeck, and of the Snt part of the Indiki of Arrian. By J. W. 
M'Crindle, M.A., Priiioipal of the Government College, Patna, to. With 
Introduction, Notes, and tUp of Ancient India. Poat 8vo, pp. xi. and 224. 
oloth. 1877. 7». 6d. 

H'CRIKDLZ.— ^Thb Couhbrce and Natioation oe the Ertthr.iun Sea. Being 
a Translation of the Periplus Maria Erythrai, by an Anonymous Writer, and of 
Arrian'a Account of the Voyaee of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to the 
Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction. Commentary, Notes, and Index. 
Bv J. W. M'Crindle, M.A., Edinburgh, ha. Post 8»o, pp. iv. and 238, cloth. 
1879. 78. 6d. 

H'CBIirDLB.— Ancient India as Described by Etesias the Knidian; being a Transla- 
tion of the Abridgment of hl> 'Indika" by Photiiis, ando£ the Fragments of that 
Work pretervod in other Writers. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By 
J. W. M'Crindle, M.A,,M.Ra.A. 8to, pp. riii, and 104, cloth. 1832. 6a. 

KECHAIflC (The Youno). A Book for Boyi, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and Tor the construction of Steam Engines and Hechanical 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. Fifth Edition. 
Imperial 16ma, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 Engravinga, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

MECHANIC'S Workshop (Amateur). A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Hetals, including Casting, Forging, 
Braziug, Soldering, and Ontpen try. By the Author of "The Latlie and its Uses." 
Siith Edition. Demy Bvo, pp. iv. and 148. Illuatnited, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

HSDITATIOIIS ON Death and Etbrnitt, Translated from the German by Frederica 
Rowan. PubliBhed by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Svo, pp. 386, cloth. 
1862. 10a. 6d. 
Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed cm toned paper, pp. 352. cloth. 

HSDITATIOMS ON LiFB and its Relioioub Duties. Translated from the German 
by Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.R.H- Princeea Louis of Hesse. Published 
by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to " Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity." 8vo, pp. vi. and 370, cloth. 1863. lOs. 6d. 
DiTTTO. Smaller Edition, crown Sro, printed on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 



!y of India, and W. T. Blanford, A.R.S.M.. F.K.3.. Deputy Super- 
intendent. Published by order of the Goveinment of India. 2 toIs. 8to, pp. 
XTiii.~lzxi.-SI8. with 21 Plates and large coloured Map mounted in case, uniform, 
cloth, 18711. 16». (For Part UI. see Ball.) 

HZOHA-DDTA (The). (aond-Heaaenger.) By KUidlsa. Tranalated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M. A., r.R.8. The Vocabu- 
liry by Francis Johnson. New Edition. 4to,pp. xi. «iid ISO, doth. 10a. 6d. 
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MBNKS.—OuBiS ANTigni Descbiptio : An Atlai illuitrating Ancient Histarj and 
Goography, fur tlie Use of Schools ; coiituninE IS Maps cngmveil ad Steel uid 
Colourod, with Descriptive Letterpress B; D. T. Menke. Fourth Edition. 
Folio, btii bound morocco. 1S66. Gi. 



. ICA, A RSPEBTolltE Or Obioinal Pdkicb, Siicred and Secnlar. By 

F. Meredith, M.A., Canon of Limerick CathedroL Crown 8ro, pp. 124, aleth. 
1875. 5t 
■[GTCALFE.'TiiR £liaU3HUAH AND THE tjCANDiNAViAH. By Frederick Met- 
calfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln ColUge, Oiford ; Translator of "Gallaa" and 
"Chsriclea;" and Author of "The Oionian in Iceland." Post 8vo, pp. 512, 
cloth. 188a ISa. 



•s Ecosatis EN France, Les FBAXfAia eh Eoosse. Par Francisqne 
Hiohel, Correspocdant de I'lnatitat de France, &o. In2vola. 8vo pp. vii.,S47, 
and 551, rich blue cloth, with emblemabioal designs. With upwards of 100 Coats 
_, .__ ..^ ..,...„, ;___ Price, £1, 128.~A1bo a Large-Paper BdiUon 



KIOKIBWIOZ, — KoNRAD WsLLENBon. An Hiatorioal Poem. By A. Mickiei 
Translated from the Polish into English Verse bj Miss M. Biggs. ISmo, 
xvi. and 100, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 



SULLHODSS.— New Ehqlihb and Italian Pbonouhouki and Explakatobt Die- 

TioNABY. By John Millliouae. Vol. I. English -Italian. Vol. 11. Italian-Engliah. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols, square 8vo, pp. 654 and 740, cloth. 1867. 12s. 



168. clotli. 1877. 143. 



HOOATTA.— M[>KAL BiBLtcAL Gleanings and Fhactical Teachinqs, Illttstrated 

by Biographical Sketcben Drawn from the Saci-ed Volume. By J. L. Hocatta. 

8vo, pp. viii. and 448, cloth. 1872. 7s. 
HODERH FKEHCH REASSE (TheI. Prose. Jnoior Course. Sixth Edition. Edited 

by Ch. Cassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. CrownSvo, pp. liv. and 224, 

gloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 
Sbniob CouBSS. Third Edition. CiownSvo, pp. xiv. aiid418, aloth. 18S0. 4s. 

HODERIt FOBMCH BEADSB.— A QlOBSabt of Idioms, Gallicisms, and otber DifS- 
culties contained in the Senior Course of the Modern French Reader j with SbiHt 
Notices of the most important French Writers and Historical or Literarv Cbarse- 
ters, and hints as to the works to be read or studied. By Charles Cassal, LL.D., 
ke. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 104, oloth. ISSl. 2s. 6d. 
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KODEEM FREHCH REASSB, — Sskior Couesb aMD OLOeSABY combined. 

HOBELET.— Travels ik Centbai. Ahbbioa. including A 
uneiplored since the Conqneit. From tlia FreDch of i 
Squier. Edited bj E. G. Squier. Svo, pp. lao, cloth. 1871. 



of Maryland. Witb lUuatniuons. Damy Sra, ] 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

MOKFIT.— A Phactical Tkeattbe om Pubb Fertilizers, and tho Chemical Ooii- 
version of Rook Guanos, MarlstoDes, Coprolites. and the Crude Phoaphatee of 
IJme and Alumina generally into TaHoua valuable Products. Bv Campbell MorQt, 
ta.D., F.C.S., formerly ProfesBor of Applied ChemiBtry in the University ot Mary- 
Und. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. ivi. and fi47, cloth. 1873. £4, 4b. 



UOSENTHAL.— OsTHlCHES AND Ostrich Fabhihs, 
Member of the Legiative Council of ' 
Harting, F.LS., F.Z.S., Member of th 
Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations ana i 
and 246, cloth. 1879, 10s. 6<i. 

IH LOTHROF MOTLRT ; a Mem 
1, pp. I 

HDELLEB.— The Organic Constitdentb op Plants and VEaeTABLE Substances, 
and their Chemioiil Analysis. By Dr. G. C. Wittstein. Authorised Translntioii 
from the German Original, enUryed with numerous Additions, by Baron Ferd. 
von Mueller, K.C.M.(i., M. & Ph. D., F.E.S. Crown 8yo, pp. iviii. and 332, 
wrapper. 1880. 14b. 

HDELLER — SELECT Extra-Tropical Plants beadilt bliqiblb for Industrial 
COLTURB OB Naturalisation. With Indications of their Hative Countries and 
some of their Uses. Bv F. Von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M.D,, Ph.D., F.K.S, Bvo, 
pp. X., 394, clolh. 1880. 8s. 

■HHAHHED. —The Life of MdhaUMBd. Based on Mubimmed Ibn Isbak. By 
Abd El Mahk Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wiiatenfeld. One volume 
containing the Arabic Text. 8vo, pp. 1026, sewed, £1, Is. Another volume, con- 
taining Introduction, Notes, and Indei in German. 8vo, pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 
7b. 6d. Each part sold separately. 

BlUIIt.— BITRACTS FROM THB CORAN. In tlie Original, with English rendering. 
Compiled by Sir William Muir, KC.K.I-, LL.IK. Author of "Tho Life of 
Mahomet." , Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, oloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

HDIR.— OriqihaIi Sanskbit Texts, on the Origin and History of the People of 

India, theit Eeligion and Institutions. CoUeoted, Translated, and Illustrated by 

John Mnir, D.C.L., LLD., Ph.D., to, ic. 

" Vol. I. Mythical and LBKendary Accounts of the Origin of Caate, with an Inquiry 

into its eiiatence in the Vcdio Age. Second Edition, rewritten and 

greaUj enlarged. 8vo, pp. XX. and 532, cloth. 1868. £1, Is. 
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Hina. — Orioihal SANanBiT Texts— eanCtiiu«j. 
VoL II. Tbe Trana-HiDKility&ii Origin of tbe Hindng, ftnd their Affinitj with the 
Wpstem Brandies of tbe Aryan Kooe. Seoand Bditian, revued, with 
AdJitiom. 8vo, pp. iiiii. und 512, doth. 1871. £1, la. 
Vol. Ill, Tbe VedM : OpinionB of their Authors, Mid of later Indian Wril«r>, on 
their Origia, Inspiration, and Anthority. Second Edition, revined Hud 
enlar^d. 8va, pp. xixii. and 312, oloth. 186K. 168. 
VoL IV. Comparuon of tbe Vedic with the Inter reprewntstion of the principal 
Indi&D Deities. Seoond Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xvi. and S24, cloth. 
187a £X, Is. 
Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogon;, Mjtholo^, Religions 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the lodians in the Vedic Age. 8vo, pp. ivi. 
■ml 482, cloth. '1870. £l,ls. 
UniR.— Tbanblatiohs PBOH the SaHBebiT. See Truhner"! Oriental Series. 



— OnTLiNK Di(?noN*BT, tor the Use of Missionsrio!, Eiplorers, and 
Students of Language. With an Introduction on the pr^er Use of tiie Ordinary 
EnglLsb Alpbabetin trAnsoribingForeignLanguagea. By F. MaxHUUer,M.A. The 
Vocabular; compiled by John Bellows. 12dio, pp. 368, morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 

■DLLBR.— Lecivrg on BCDnmBT NihIlibh. Bv F. Max MUller, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo, sewed. 1869. Is. 

UULLER.— The Sacred Htuhs op the BraHMIN.s, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of religious poetry, the Rig- Veda-San hi ta. TiSDHlatcd nnd explained, by 
F. Max MOller, M. A . , FeUow of All SouU' College, Professor of Comparative Pliilc 
logyat Oxford.Foreign Member of the Institute of France, to., &c. VoL I. Hyrona 
to tbe Maruts or tbe Storoi-Goda. 8vo, pp. clii. and 264, cloth. 1869. 12a. 6d. 

HULUR.— TheHimnsOftheRig-Veda', intbeSambitaandPada Texts. Bepriated 
from tbe Editio Princeps. By F. Alax Miiller, M.A., bo. Second EditiOta, witti 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. Svo, pp. 1704, sewed. £1, 12a, 

mSiLER. — AShokt History OPTHKBoUBHONa. From the Earliest Period down 
to the Present Time. By S. M. Miiller, Ph.D., Modem Master at Forest School, 
Walthamstow, and Anchor of " ParHll^le entre ' Jules C^sar,' par Shakespeare, et 
> Le Mort de C&iar, ' par Voltaire," &a. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 30, wrapper. 1SS2. la. 

UiiLLBR.— Ancient iNScniPTioris is CetloN. By Dr. Edward MOlIer. 2 Voli. 

Text, crown 8vo. pp. 220. cloth, and Plates, oblong folio, cloth. 1883.' 21b. 
mULLLT.— Geruak Gehs in ak Enqlisfc Settimo. Translated by Jsine Mulley. 

Fcap., pp. xii. and 180, cloth. 1877. 3a. 6d. 

N^OANANSA; or, T&e Jot of the Snaee World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Proae, with Explanatory Notes, from tbe Sanskrit 
of Sri-Harsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B.A. With an latroduction by Professor 
CoWell. Crown Svo, (.p. xvi and 100, cloth. 1872. 4a. 6d. 

NAPIER.— Folk Lore ; or. Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within 
this Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable relation of tbe modern 
Festivalsof Christmug, May Day. St. John's Day, and Hallowe'en, to ancient Sun 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier. F.R.S.E., &e. Crown 8vo, pp. vii. and 
IM, oloth. 1878. 48. 

KARADlTA DHASHA-BASTBA ; on, THE INSTITUTES OF NaBaDa. Translated, for 
the first time, from tbe unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius Jolly, 
Univeraity, Wursbucg. With a Preface, Notes, chiefly critical, an Index of 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
CroTO 8to, pp. xixv. and 141, cloth. 1876. 10a. 6d. 
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HEVttl.— Hand List of MotHjsoA in Thb iHnriw Mcsedm, Calcuita. By 
OeaSrej SeviO, C.M.Z.S., &c. Fiiat AsBietant to the Snpenntendeat of the 
Indtnn Maseum. Pnrt I. GHatropodo, PalmDnata, and Proaobranohia-Neoni- 
brsDchiiw. gvo, pp. zvi. ftnd 338, clocb. 1878. ISs. 

WEWKAM.— The Odes Of HoeaCE. Translated intoUnrhjmBdMetrai, with Intro- 
ductioa and Notea. By F. W. Newman. Seoond Edition. Post 8vo, pp. ixi. 
and 247, cloth. 1876. 4a. 

NEWHAK.—Theish.Dootrihal AND Practical ; or. Didactic RetigiousDttenticea. 
By F. W. Newman, 4ti>, pp. 184, cloth. 1858. to. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Homeric Translation in Theort and Pkactioe. A Reply to Matthew 

Arnold. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8to, pp. 104, stiff covets. 1861. 2». 6d. 
) Latin, 
'ed. 18 
NBWIIAN. — A HiSTOBT OP THE Hebrew HonarCht from the AdminiBtration of 

Samuel to the BabyloniBh Captirit;. By F. W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo, pp. I. and 354, cloth. 1865. 8a. Sd. 
REWUAN.— Phases of Faitb ; or, PaisageB from the History o( my Creed. New 

Edition; withBeply to ProfeaBarHenr; Rogers, Author of the " BclipBc of Faitli." 

Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 212, clotb. 1881. 3s. 6d. 
HUWHAir.— A Handbook of HodEBH Arabic, consisting of a Practical Grammiir, 

with numerous Eiamples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in European 

Type. By F. W. Newman. Post 8¥o, pp. ii. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6a. 

HEWHUN.— Translations of Enolish Puetrt into Latin Yshse. Deaigned as 
Part of a New Method of Instructing in Latin. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, 
pp. liv. and 202, cloth. 1868. 6* 

HEWmtr.— TheSodl; Her Sorrows and her Aspimtions. An Easay towards the 
Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. W. Newman. 
Tenth Edition. Post 8to, pp. lii. and 162, cloth. 1882. 3s. 60. 



— A DiCTIoNABT OF MOBEBN ARABIC 1. Anglo- Arabic Dictionary. 2. 
Anglo-Arsbic VocaboUry. 3 Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. Newman. 
In 2 vols, crown 8ro, pp. ivi, and 376-464, cloth. 1871. f 1, Is. 



HBWMAIl.— Reuqios hot HlStORT. By F. W. Newman. Foolscap, pp. 58, japuT 

wrapper. 18T7. Is. 
Ii&WHAN.~HoRNiNa Pbatsbs in the Household op a Believeb in God. By F. 

W. Newman. Second Edition. Crown Std, pp. 80, limp cloth. 1882. Is. 6d. 

NEWKAR. — Reoroahizatioh of EuflLiaa Institutions. A Lecture by Enleritos 
Professor F. W. Newman. Delivered in the MancheBter Athenteum, October IS, 
1875, Crown Svo, pp. 28, sewed. 1880. 6d. 
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MBW HAN. — Wb at is CaEiSTiANin without Cbbist! By F. W. Newman, 

Emeritas Profeiior of {Juiveisitf College, London. 8to, pp. 28, stitobed in 

wrapper. 1S81. It. 
NEWHAH.— LiBTAK VocABnr.ART. An Easy townrds Beproduoing the Ancient 

Numidian LanguneeontofFuur Modern Lungaagei. By F. W. Newman. Crown 

8to, P]>. li. and 204, olotb. 18S2. IOl 6d. 

HEW SOUTH TALES, FuBUcinoiiH or tbb Oovbbmhcnt of. List on nppliutdon. 



HBWTOH. — Fatemt Law and Practice; ibowinn the mode of abtaining and 
oppoiing OrHntB. Disclaimen, Confinnatioai, nnd EitoDiiona of Patents. With a 
Chapter on Patent Agenta. By A. T. Kewtoo. Enlarged Edition. Crown Sto. 
pp. xii. and 104, olotb. 1879. 2b. Sd. 

HEV ZEALAND IH8TITDTE FUBLI0ATI0H8 : - 

I. Tbahsactions and FhOckeDinQs dC the New ZaalHod loititute. Demy Sio, 
■Utcbed. Vols. I. to XIV., 1868 to 1881. £1, la. each. 
II. Am IhdEX to the THAHBACmoIIB AND PHOCEEDINOa of the New Zealiind In. 
■titute. Vols. I. to Vin. Edited and Pubtiehed under the Autliority of the 
Board of Oovernora of the Institute. By James Hector. C.H.O., M.D., F.R.3. 
Demy, Svo, 44 pp., stitched. 1877. 2i. Gd. 

NET ZEALAND. —Oeolooioal Sqrtbt. List of Pubticatloni on application. 
HOIBIT.-AFRBHcaCotiBSB IK Teh Lessons. By Jules Noirit, B.A. LeasonsL- 
IT. Crown 8vo, pp. liv. and 80, sewed. 1870. Is. tid, 

HOIEIT.— Fbbnch OttAiritAllcAL QuEBTlOBB (or the use of Gentlemen preparing 
for the Army, Civil Service. O^ord Examinations, &&, &c. By Jules Noirit. 
CrowD 8to, pp. 62, cloth. 187a Is. Interleaved, Is. Gd. 

HOUBSB.— Nabratiti of tbb Second Arctic Espeditiok hade st Chableb F. 
Hall. His Voyage to Kepulse Bay ; Sledge Journeys to the Straits of Fury and 
Heola, and to King William's Land, and Residence among the EeliimOB darins 
the years 1864-69. Edited mider the orders of the Hon. Secretary of the Navy, 
byProf. J.E.Nour<e,U.S.N. 4to, pp. 1. and 644, oloth. With mapa, heliotypes, 
steel and wood engravings. 1880. £1, Si. 

HUasMT'S luFBOvED French and Enolibh and Enclisb avd Fokhch Fockei 

DicnONABT. Par Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. 1ST3. 3b. 
MUTI.— Two Treatises on Vehbh containing Fbkble and Dodblb Lbttees. By 
B. Jebada Hayug of Fez. Tn>nBlat«d into Hebrew from the original Arabic by 
R Moaes Gikatilia of Cordova, with the Treatise on Punctuation by the aams 
author, translated by Abeo Eira. Edited from Bodleian MSB., with an Engliah 
translation, by J. W. Nntt, M.A, Demy 8yo, pp. 312, sawed. 1870. 5s. 

Him.— A Sketch op Samaritan History, Doqha, and LrrEBATUBB. An Intro- 

trodaction to "Fragments of a Samaritan Targnm." By J. W. Nutt, H.A., &o., 
&c. Demy Svo, pp. 180, cloth. 1874. 6a. 

OEHLEKSCHLAOBB — AiBL AND Valbobo : a Tragedy, in Fire Acts, and other 
Poems. Translated from the Daniali of Adam Oehlen>chl%er by Pierce Batter, 
M.A., late Hector of Uleombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M.A., of St. 
John's ColL, Camb. With s Memoir of the Translator. Fcap. Svo, pp. lii. and 
164, cloth. 1874. 5a. 
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OERA UirSA BOOK (The).— From a MtmuBoript of the I3th Centarj, with tbe pir- 
misuon of the proprietor, C, Over de Linden of the Hslder. The Origin&l FrieiHn 
Text B8 verified by Dr. J. O. Ottemn, ftooompanied by an English Veraion of Dr. 
Ottema'5 Dutoh TrauslatioD. By W. R. Sandbacb. 8<o, pp. ut. and 254, cloth. 
•1876. 5a. 

OOAEBFF.—EssAiBDRLa Situation R088B. Lettras 1 un Anglaia, ParN. Ogareff. 
12mo. pp. 150, aawed. 1862. 3b. 

OLCOTT.— A BnDDH13TCATKCHisil,»ccording to the Canon of the Southern Churoh. 
By Colonel R 8. OlcotC, President of the TheoeophkalSuoietj. 24 mo, pp. 32. li. 

OLLENSOBFF.— MeiODO Paha aPBBNdEr a Lebb, escribir y hablar el Inglfs aegnn 
el listenia de Ollendorff. Par Ramon Paleniuela y Jmm de la CarreSo. 8vo, pp. 
xlvi. and 460, cloth. 1873. 7a. 8d. 
Kbt to Ditto. Crown 8»o, pp. 112, doth. 1873. 4a. 

OLLZHmBFF.— Hbtodo fasa aprkkdbh a Lbbb, eaeribir y hablar el Franeea, 
■egDu el TSrdadeio aiatemn de Ollendorff ; ordenado en leccionea progreaiTas, con- 
Butiendo de eiercicioa ondea j eaci-itoa ; eariquedda de la pronunciacion figui-ada 
como K eatila en Li conreraacion : y de an Apindio* abraomdo laa reglaa da la 
■lnt4iia, la fonnaoion de loa verboa regnUree, y la conjngacion de loa irregnlarea 
ForTeodoroSimonn^ProfesBOTdeLengutM. Crown 8to, pp. 342, cloth. 1873.6s. 
Kbt to Ditto. Crown 8yo, pp. 80, cloth. 1873. 3a. 6d. 

OPPBKT— OHTBBCLASsiFiaAno^IOFLAHonAaKs: A Contribution to Comparative 
Philology. By Dr. OuaCav Oppert, Ph.D., Profejuwr of Sanskrit, Preaidency 
College, Madras. 8vo, paper, pp. viii. and 146. 1883. 7a. 6d. 

OPPBRT.— Lists or Sahskbit MAKnsoRipra in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Compiled, Arrangsd, and Indexed by Ouatav Oppert, Ph.D., Prof esaor of 
Sanakrit, Presidency College, Uadrai. Tol.I.leigva, pp. vii aQd620,elotL 1883. 
£1, la. 

OPPERT.— Os THE Wbapons, Abut OaaAHiHAnos, and Politioal Maiois op 
THE Ahcibnt tllHDOS ; with spsciil roferenoe to Qunpowder and Firearms. By 
Dr. Guatav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of S.LHskrit, Presidenoy College, Uadraa. 
8to, paper, pp vi. and 162. 18S3. 7s. 6d. 

0K1£HTAL SERIES.— See TbObneb's Obiental Sebies. 

OEISHTAI. TBXT.Sooieri'a PdbucaTIOHS. A list may be had on application. 

OKISHTAL COHORBBS. — RBPOBT OF THB PBOGBEDlNOa OF THE SECOND IHTBBHA- 
TIOHAL CONaSBBS OF OBlBNTAIilSTd KII.1> IN LONDON, 1874. &oyal 8vo, uu. 
viii and 68, aewed. 1874. 6a. 



Bobert E. Douglas, Hon. Sec. 8to, pp. viii. and 45li, cloth. 
OTTE. — How TO Learn Danish (Dano-Norwegian) : a Mauud for Students of 

Danish based on the OllBudorffisn system of teaching languages, and adapted for 

self-iustructioD. By K C. Ott6. Crown 8va, pp. u. and 338, cloth. 1879. 7s. Sd. 
Key to above. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, cloth. 3a. 
OTBRBECK. — Cathouo Obthodoxy and Anold-CathOlICISH. A n'ord about the 

Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churchai. By J. J. Overbeck, 

D.D. 8va, pp. TiiL and 2O0, cloth. 1866. 5s. 
OVEBBSCE.— Bonn OoNfKEkncX. By J. J. Overbeck, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 48. 

aewed. 1876. Is. 
OTSRBEOS.— A Plain View of tbe Claims op thb Orthodox Cathouo Chcbcq 

AS Offosed to all otheb Chbistiah Denoui nations. By J. J. Overbeck, 

D.D. Crown Hvo, pp. iv. and 133, wrapper. 1881. 2s. 6d. 
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Sro, pp. IX. uul 392, cloth. 137S. 7a. 6d. 

OWEH.— Thi Debatablk Lamd brtwesn this World aad thb Nest. With 
lUustiative Narratioiu. By Robert Dale Oweo. Second EditioQ. Crown Svo, 
pp. 456, cloth. 1874. Ta. Cd. 

OWKN,— Threaciho ut Wat: TvaDt^'Seven Yean of AutDbioenphy. By B. D. 
Owen, Crown Svo, pp. 344, cloth. 1B74. 7«. 6d. 

OTSTEB (Thb) : Wbbbe, How, iKo When to Find, Breed, Cook, amd Bat It. 
Second Edition, with a New Chapter, "The Ojater-Seelier in London." ISnio, 
pp. riii. and 106, boarda. 1863. la. 

PALEBTINB.— UiuoiBs Or THRSubtbt or Wbsterk Palestine. Edited by W. 
Beaant, M.A., and £. H. Palmer, U.A^ ander the Direction of the Committee 
of the Paleatine Exploration Fuod. CompktB ia aeven volumea. Demy 4to, 
cloth, with a Portfolio of Plana, and large scale Map. Second laeae. Frica 
Twenty Ouineaa. 

PAIHBS.— Leaves froh a Wokd-Hdntbr's Note-Book. Bains some Contribn- 
tioDB to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, B.A., sometime 
Scholar in the UnWenity of DnbUn. Crown Svo, pp. ziL andSie, cl. IS76. 7b. 6d. 

—A Concise Dictiomart of thb Persian Languaok. ByE. H. Palmer, 

„.A., of the Middle Temple, Barriater-at-Law, Lord Almoner'a Reader, and Pto- 
fesior of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John'a College in the Unireruty of Cambridge. 
Square royal 32mo, pp. 72(1, oloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

PALKBK.— Tbe Sono of thb BsEn, and otbeb Pieces. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 
Cambridge. Crowe Svo, pp. 208, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

PALHBB.— HiNDoaTANi, Arabic, and Fbbsiah Obamhab. See Trllbner's Col- 
lection. 

PALMER.— The Patriabck and the TbaB. Translated from the Ruea by William 
Palmer, M.A. Demv 8vn, cloth. Vol. I. The Replies op thb Humblb Nicos. 
Pp, il. and 674. 1S71. 12>.- Vol. II. Testimonies concernino the Patriabch 
NicoN, THE TaAR, AMD THE BOTABS. Pp. liiviii. aud 654. 1873. 12b.— Vol. III. 
History of the Condemnation of the Patriarch Nicom. Pp. livi. and 6.58. 
1873. 12s.— Vols. IV., v., and VI. Skfviceb oy tbk Patriarch Nicon to the 
Chobch and State of hib Countrt, Jio. Pp. li*tiii. and I to 660: ii».-66I- 
102H, and 1 to 254 ; iivi. -1029-1 6S6, and 1-72. 1876. 36s. 

PARKER— Theodore Parker's Cblbbhatbd Discourse on Matters Pebtainimo 

TO RblIOIOH. People's Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 35L 1872. Stilohed, Is. 6d, ; 
cloth, 29. 

Crown 



Fabker, Minister of the Twenty- 

„^ ^. _ , . - i- Containing his Theologit^ 

Folumical. and Critical Writings ; Sennona, Speecshes, and Addi'esseB ; and 
'■■ cellaniea. In 14 vols. Svo, oloth. 6*. each. 

Discouree on Hatters Pertaining to Religion. Preface by the Editor, 



Literary Miacellaniea. In 14 vols. Svo, cloth. 

Vd. I. Discouree on Hatters Pertaining to Religion. Preface by tl 
,ncl Portrait of P«rker from n medallion by Sanliu, Pp. 



Vol. II. Ten Sermons aud Prayers. . . 

Vol. III. Discourses of Theology. Pp. 318. 
Vol. IV. Diacoursea on Politics. Pp. 312. 
VoL V. Discourses of Slavery. L Pp. 336. 
VoL VI. Diacourses of Slavery. II. Pp. 323. 
Vol VIL Diaooursas of Social Science. Pp. 296. 
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PARKER.— COLLBCTBD WOBKB— loniiniMrf. 

Vol. VIII. Miscellaneou Ducaunei. Pp. 230. 
Vol. IX. CriticJ WritiDgB. L Pp. 292. 
Vol. X. OritioBl Writings. II. Pp. ;W8. 
VoL XI. Sermoni of Theism, Atheiim, and Popular TheologT. Pp. 257. 
VoL XII. Autobiographicftl and Mi«i»llaiieou« Pieoaa, Pp. 356. 
VoL XIH. Historic Americans. Pp. 236. 

VoL XIV. LeMons from the World of Matter and tbe World ot Man. Pp. 
352. 
PARKER.— Mauoast aRAHMAR. See Trubner'a Cotleotioiu 



32, with 4 Plates. Boards. 

PATERSOH.— Tbeatisk on MlUTABT Drawino. With a Conrso of Progreasiie 
Plates. Bf Captain W. Pataraon, Frufessor of Military Drawing nt ihe Ro;al 
Military CoUege, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. lii. and 31, cloth. 1862. £1. li. 

FATSBSON.—Thk Oboheteb for Hill Mkasdrino, combining Scales of Distances, 
Protractor. Clinometer, Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Scale of Shade, ami 
T^ble of Gradients. By Captain William Piitersoa. On cardboard. Is. 

PATEKaON.— Central America. By W. Paterson, the Merchant Statesman, 
from a MS. IQ the BrLti»li Museum. 1701. With a Map, Edited by S. Bannis- 
ter, M,A. 8vo, pp. 70, sewed. 1857. 2s. 6d. 

PATOtr.- A HiSTORT OY THE EorPTiAia RevolctIoM, from the Period ot the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed All ; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second Edition. 2 vols, demy 
8tD, pp. lii. and 395, viii. and 416, cloth. 1870. 7i. (id. 

PATOH.— Hehrt Betle (otherwise De StendaHL). A Critical and Biographical 
Study, aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters from the Private 
"-- ts of the Family o( Beyle, By A. A. Paton. Crown Svo, pp. 340, cloth. 
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Concerned. By an Orthodox Layman (John M. Patton). Bevised Edition, ci 
Svo, pp. xtL and 252, cloth. 1881. 6s. 

PADLI.— SmON DE MONTPOBT, EsBL Ot LEICESTER, the Creator of the Honse of 
Commons. By Reinhold Pauli. Translated by Una M. Goodwin. With Intro- 
duotiuD by Harribt Martinean. Crown Svo, pp. ivi. und 340, cloth, 1876. 6s. 

PETTEHKOFER.— The Gelation OT THE Air to the CLOTHfS we wear, the House 
WEUVEIN, AKDTHESolLWBDWELLoti. Three Popular Lectures delivered before 
the Albert Society at Dresden. By Dr. MuVan Pettenkofet. Professoi' of Hygiene 
at the University of Munich, &o. Abridged and Translated by Augustus Hess, 
M.D., M.B,C.P., London, io. Cr. Svo, pp. viii, and 96, limp cL ISfa 2s. 6d. 

FETBUCCELIX —Prelim IN AIBE3 de la Quebtioh Romaihe de M. Ed. Abodt. Par 
F. Petruccelli de la Gattina. Svo, pp. xv. and 364, cloth. 1860. 7s. ed. 

PEZZI.— Abtan Philoloot. according to the most recent researches (Olottologia 
Aria Reoeniissima). Remarks Historical and Critical. By Domenico Peui. 
Translated by E. 3. Roberts, M.A, Crown Svo, pp. ivi and 200, cloth. 1879. 6a. 

FHnxiPS.— The Doctbike op Addai, the Apostle, now first edited in a oom- 
e form in the Original Syriac, with English Translation and Notes. By 
— Di.iii:„. r. n u-iiaent of Queeu's College, Cambridge. Svo, pp. iv. 
7i. 6d. 
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PHILOLOQIOAL SOCIBTT, TuANSAcnoKS or, poblUhed UTegululj. LUt of publi- 
oatio'ig on a[iplicAtion. 

PHILOSOPHY (The) 07 iNHPiBiTIOK AND Sevelatwn. By B Lsyman. With » 
preUiQmftl7 uotice of an Eaaay by the present Lord BUbop of AViucbeAter, OOQ- 
tainedinnvDluineeiititled "AJdatoFoith." 8id, pp. SiO, tened. 1876. Ed. 

PICCIOTTO.— Sketches op AnQLO-JeWish HiaroBT. By James Picoiotto. Demy 
8>o, pp. li. HDd 420, cloth. 1875. \2i. 

FIESSK— Cheuistbt in the BaEWiHO'RooK : being the nabstance of a Oourss of 
Leuona to Practical Brewen. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and OtigiDal 
Gravity. By Cbarlei H. Pieiwe, F.C.S., Public Analyit. Fcap., pp. viii. and 62, 
cloth. 1877. 5a. 

PIRT.— Lr Saint Edit, ErlinB DB LimitATCIIE ChiHOIse. PrdparAe par A. 
Tb^opbile Piry. du Service del Douanes Maritime! de Cliine. 4tu, pp. ii. and 
320, cloth. 1879. 31s. 

PLATFAHt.— The Cities and Towhs of Chiha. A Oeognphical Dictionary. 
By G. M. H. Ftayfair, of Her Majeaty'i Contolar Service in China. 8to, pp. 
506, cloth. 1879. £1, 6». 

PLIKY.— The Lettebs of Flint the Yoonobh. Tranriated by J. D. Lewij, M.A., 
Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, Poit Bvo, pp. vii. aad 390, cloth. 1879. Bb. 

PLSHPTRE.— Kino's Colleob Lecttuseb oh Elocution ; on the Physiology and 
Culture of Voice and Speech and the Eipreasioo of the Emotions by Language, 
Countenance, and Geature. To which is added a Special Lecture on tbe Causes 
and Cure of the Impedimenta of Speech. Being the tuhBtacce of the ItitrodDC- 
tory Course of Lectures annually delivered by Cbarlea John Plumptre, Lecturer 
on Public Reading and Speaking at King'a College, London, in the Evenine 
Claaae" f^'^"'^ *«»»"■- m«jr....*<..i v.-^ ..»,.... ;.o:.... t.. ti d tt tv.^ t>*:.....> ^( w 
Hew, 
1880. Ilia. 

PLUHFTBB.— OENEBAL SKETCH of TBB HISTOBT OF pANTHEISlf. Bj C. E. 
Plumptre. Vol J., from the Earlieat Timea to the Age of Spinoia; VoL II., 
from the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the 19th Century. 2 vol» 
demy 8vo, pp. viii and 395 ; iv. and 348, cloth. 1881. 18s. 

POLE.— The PhUiOSOFHT of MnaiC See English and Foreign Philoaophical Library. 
VoL SI. 

la and Notice o 

and 133, cloth. 1867. i 
P0M54EII.— L'HONNKDR 8- 

with English Notea and Memoir of Ponaard, by Profeaaor C. Caasal, LL.D. Fcap. 

8vo, pp. ivi, and 172, cloth. 1869. 3a. 6d. 
POOLE.— An Indei to Pbhtodioal Lttkratuiib. By W. F. Poole, LKD., librarian 

of the Chicago Public Library. Third Edition, brought down to January 1882. 

1 vol., royal 8vo, pp. xiviiL and 1442, cloth. IS^t. £3, 13a. 6d. Wrappers, 

£3, 10a. 
PKAOnCAL aniDEB :— 

Fbincb, Belqiuu, Holland, ahd tat Rhine, la.— Italian Laebs. Is. — Wih- 

TEEiNo Places or the Socih, 2s.— Switzeelasd, Savot, aSd North Italy. 

2b. 6d.— General Continental Gdidb. 5s.— Geneva. Is.— Pabis. Is.- Bbb- 

NEBE Obebland. Is,— Italt, 4a. 
PRiTT,— A GkaUHAB and DlCTlOHAKI OF THE Samoan Lahocaqe. By Rev. 

George Pmtt, Forty Years a Miaaionary of the London Missionary Society in 

Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S. J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. Crown 

Mvo, pp. viii. and 380, cloth. 1878. 18s. 
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From the 
1. le. 6d. 

QDUJBT.— Edgar Qoinet, See English aud Foreign Philoiophieal Library, VoL XIV. 

KAH BAZ.— ESSAT ON THK ABCHITBCVCRE OF THE HINDUS. Bv Sam Bae, Native 
Judge uid Uagistmte of BAngolore, Corr. fttem. E.A.S. With 48 Plates. 4to, 
pp. liv. and 64, sewed. 1834. £2, 2b. 

BAUSAY.— Tabular List or all the Adbtealiah Biedb at prebent known to 
THE Author, showing the diatribution of the species. £; E. P. Rains«y, 7.L.S. , 
&o., Curator of the Australian Musenm, Sydney. 8va, pp. 36, and Map ; boaida. 
1878. 5s. 

KAHD, H'NAILT, A CO. '8 Business Atiab or the Unitki) 3tatbs, Cah&da, and 
Wbbt Indian Iblandh. With a Complete Refereiice Map of tlie World, Heady 
Reference Index, ka.. of all Post Omcea, lUilroad StationB, and Villages in the 
United States end Canada. With Official Census. 4to, pp. 212, cloth. 1881. 
£2, 12e. 6d. 

BASK.— GoAUMAR OF THE Anolo-Saion Tonode, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Baak. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, correoted and improTed, with 
PUte. Post 8vo, pp. Ti. and 192, cloth, 1879. 6s, 6d. 

BA8K.— A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, and its relation to Uie Hebrew Chronology; the Flood, the 
Eiodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, kc. From the Danish of the late 
Pivfesaor Basil, witb his manusonpt corrections, and large additions from his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Hap of Paradise and the 
oircumjacent I^nds, Crown 8vo, pp. 134, cloth. 1S63. 2s. 6d. 



BAVBMaTBIH.— The RDsaiAMS on the Auur ; its Discovery. Conquest, and Colo- 
nizatipn, with a Deauription of the Country, its Inhabitants, Prodactiuns, and 
Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of BnsainD Travellers. By E. G, 
Ravenatein, F.K.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 Haps. Sva, pn, 500, 
cloth. 1861. 16b. 

BAVSKSTEIH AHD HULL£T.— THE Othhasidii and ITS Fii^NOS. By K Q. 
Ravenatein and John Hnlley. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. 8i-o, pp. 32, 
sewed. 1867. 2b, 6d. 

BAVEBT7.— Notes on AroHANiaTAH and Part or Baluchistan, Oeogtiphical, 

- Ethnographical, and Historieal, extracted from the WritiuEa of little known 
Afghan, and Taiyik Historians, ic,, ic, and from Persooiil Obaervation. By 
Major H. G, Haverty, Bombay Native Infantry (Ketirod). Foolscap folio. Sec- 
tions 1. and II., pp. 98, wrapper. 1880. 2s. Section Ul., pp. ii. and 213. 
1881. 6c. 

BSADE.— The HaRTIRDOH OF Man. By Winwood Reade. Fifth Edition, 
Crown 8va, pp. TiiL and 544, oloth. 1881. 7s. 6il. 

BECOBD OFFICE.— A Separate Catalooub of the Official Publications of 
THE PUBUO Record Offioe. on sale by Triibner icCo., maybe had on application. 

BECOBDS OF THE BEABT. By Stella, Anther of "Sapphn." "The King's 
Stratagem," &o. Second English IMition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 188, wah 
lii steel-plate engravings, olutb, 1881. 3s. 6d. 
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BBDHOnBE.— The TURKISH Vade-Mbcoh of Ottomah Colloqctial Lahooaqb: 

Containing n Uoncine Oltonmn Gmmniar ; A Carefully Selected Vocabulary 
AlphfibsticBllT Arranged, in two Parta, Bnglish and Turkish, and Turkish and 
EagUih ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Military Terms. The 
whole in Englisb CliHiacters. tbe Pronunciatioa being fully indicated. Br J. 
W. Bedhouse, M.R.A.8. Tbird Edition. 32ma, pp. liiL and 372, doth. 
1882. 6b. 

BBDH0U8E.— On thk Histoht, StsteM, and Vahieties OP TOEKISH POKIRT. 

Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in English Paraphraie, vjth a Notice 

of the lEliimic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman's 3oul in the Future State. 

Bv .T. W. Bedbause, Esq., U.R.A.S. 8ro, pp. 62, cloth, 2s. 6d.; wrapper. Is. 6d. 

1879. 
BfiDHOnSB.— The MesnevI. See THibner's Oriental Series. 



RENAN. — An Essat On the Aqe and ANnQurrT of tbe Book of Nabathaah 
AoBicULTURB. To whicfa is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
Shemitio Nations in the Histor; of Civiligation. By Ernest Kenan. Crown 8to, 



EEPORT OF A Oenhral Conference of Liberal Thinkebs, for the discosiion 
of matters pertaining to the religious needs of our time, and the methods of 
meeting theiD. Held June 13tb find 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
London. SvD, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. le. 

RHODES.— Universal Cohvb Tables for Faciutatino the Latino oot of 
Circular Arcs on the Ground for Railways, Canals, ke. Together vith 
Table of Tangential Angles and Multiples. By Alexander Rhodes, C.E. Ohiong 



Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fello* of Jesus College, Sc, i 
Koviaed and Enlarged. Crown 8™, pp. liv. and 467, cloth. 

RICB,— Mtsobe and Cooro. a Gazetteer compiled for the Government of India. 
By Lewis Kice, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore and Coorg. Vol. I. 
Mysore in General, With 2 Coloured Maps. Vol. II. Mysore, by Diatriets, 
With 10 Coloured Maps. Vol. HI. Coorg. With a Map. 3 vols, royal 8to, 
pp. lii. 670 and xvi. ; 544 and ixii. ; and 427 and ixvii., cloth. 1S78. 2Gs. 

RICB.— Mtsohe iNHCRmroNs. 
8vo, pp. jeii. and 336-111., wii 

R Adstbalian Languaqes. By the Kev, William 
, . revised and enlarged by the author; with com- 
parative Tables of Words from twenty Austrslian Languages, snd Songs, Tradi- 
tions, Laws, and Customs of the Auatraliuu Race. Small 4to, pp. vi. and 172, cloth. 
1877. 10s. 6d. 
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KIQ-VED A-SAM HITA. A CoUeation of AncieDt Hindu HymiiB. ConstitntiiiS the 1st 
to the 8bli Aahtakae, or Books of the Rig- Veda ; the oldest authority for the Reli- 
poaa and Sooial lastitutioas of the Hiadus. Translated from the Original San- 
skrit. By tlm Iftte U. H. Wilson, M.A., F.B.S.. &c., &G. 
VoL I. iiB, pp. lii. and ^8, oloth. 219. 
Vol II. 8™, pp. XXI, and 34B, oloth. 1864. 21b. 
VoL III. 8to, pp. xiiv. and 525, cloth. 1857, 21s. 

Vol, IV. Edited b; E. B, Cowell, M.A. 8to, pp. 214, doth. 1866. 14i9. 
Vols. V. and VI. in the Prese. 
KILET.— Medletal CHKOHICi-Ea OP IHB Cm OP LOHDOB. Cbronicles of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of Londoa, and the Events vhich liappened in their Days, from the 
Year a.d. 1188 to a,D, 1274. Translated from the original Latin of the "Liber 
de Ajitiquis Legibue " (published by the Camden Society), in the pMseasiDii of the 
Corporation ot the City of London ; attributed to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, Alder- 
man of London in the Eeign of Henry 111. — ChroaiclsB of Lundon, and of the 
Marrela therein, between the Years 44 Henry 111,, A,n. I26U, and 17 Edward HI,, 
A.D, 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Xorman of the "Croniques de 
London," preserved in the Cotteuian Collection (Cleopatra A, iv.) in Iho British 

■ ■' ■ ' ■ iicee. hi ~..... T. 

i. and 319, cloth. 

BIOLA. —How TO LGAHH KUSSIAS ; a Manual for Students of Bne 

the Ollendorffian System of Teact 

tioD. Bv Henry Riola, Teacher of 

W.R-S. iUUton, M.A, Crown 8to, pp, 576, cloth. 1878. .12a. 
Eei to the above. Crown 8to, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5b. 
BIOLA.— A Graduated RdhsIan Reader, with a Vocabulary of all the Russian 

Wards contained in it. By Henry Riola, Author of " How to Learn Russian." 

Crown 8to, pp, viii, and 314. cloth. 1879. 10s. Gd. 
BIFLBT.— Sacrbd Rhgtortc ; or, CompaeitioQ and Deliieiy of Sermons. By 

Henry L Kiplej. I2ina, pp, 234, cloth. 1858. 2b. 6d. 
BOOHBL— A French Orauhar. for the use of English Students, adopted (or the 

Fublio Schools by the Imperial Council of Publio Instruction. By A. Roche, 

Crown Svo, pp. lii. and 176, cloth, 1869, 3s. 
BOCHE.-FROBB AMD FOBTHT, Select Fiecee from the best English Authors, for 

Bending, Coniposition, and Translation, By A. Roche, Second Edition. Fcap. 

Svo, pp. viii. and 226, cloth, 1872, 2b, 6d. 
BODD,— The Birds op Cobnwau. and thb Soillt Islands. By the late Edward 

Hearle Rodd. Edited, with an Introduction, Appendix, and Memoir, by J. E. 

Harting. Svo, pp. Ivi. and 320, with Portrait and Map. cloth. 1880. 14b. 
BOOBBS.— The WaVerlEi DicTIonabt : An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 

Characters in Sir Walter Scott's Waverle^ Novels, with a Descriptive Aaalfsis 

of each Character, and Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Rogers. 

12mo, pp. 358, oloth. 1879. lOs. 
BOSS,— Alphabetical Mandal op Blowpipe AhaltsiS: showing all known 

Methods, Old and New. By Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Ross, late R, A., Member of 

the Oerroan Chemical Society (Author of "Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry"). 

Crown 6vo, pp. xii, and 148. cloth. 1880. 5s. 
BOBS. — Fyboloot, ohFibe Cheuistri' ; a Science interesting to the General Philo- 

Bopher, and an Art of infinite importance t« the Chemist, Metallurgist, Engineer, 

be., ke. By W. A, Ross, lately a Major in the Royal Artillery. Small 4to, pp. 

xiviii. and 346, cloth. 1875. 36b. 
B0B8.—CELEBBITIES0PTHE YoRKsniRE Wolds. By Frederick Robs, Fellow of th« 

Royal Historioal Society. 12ma, pp, 202, clotb. 1878, 4s. 
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00, wrapper. 1B77. lOs. 
BOSB.— HunoubobSq^uie! ByB-S. Bou. Sro, pp. 183. 1878. Cloth. 3a. 6d ; 

paper, 2b. 60. 
BOSB.-REHovALorTUElHDUJiTaooFaTO Mjilu. BjB. a. Bon. Svo, pp. 77, 

paper. 1878. la. 6d. 
BOSS— The Hone of St. Galu A Draiaatic AJaptation of ScbeffeVa " E&ke- 

hari" By E. S. Koai. Crown 8™, pp. lii. and 218. 1879. &s. 
B06S.— AaiAONE IN Nazos. ByB. S. Kou. Sqiutrel6mo,pp. 200, doth. 1882.6a. 
BOTH. —Notes on Continental Ibbigation. By H. L. Roth. Demy Svo, pp. 40, 

BOUGH N0TR8 OP JoGHNEFH inads in the yean 1S6S-1S73 in Syria, down the Tigria, 
Indim Kuhmir, Ceylon. Japau. Mongolia, SiberU, the United Statea, the Saiid- 
wioh Iilanda, and Auatralaiii. Demy 8»o, pp. 624, cloth. 1876. Ha, 

BOnSTAIHO.— Tbe Foub Qospkls Explained bt theib Writkbs. With iin 
Appendix nn the Ten Commandmenta. Edited by J. B. Bouitaing. TiaDilated 
by V. E. Kirby. 3 yoli. crown 8to, pp. 440-456-304, cloth. 1881. ]5b. 

BOIJTLEDOE.— Enoubh Bulz and Native Opinion Im India. From Notai taken 
in 11:170-74. By Jamoa Boutledge. 8io, pp. i. and 338, cloth. 1878. 10a. 6d. 

BOWE.— An ENouaHUAM'B Views on (Jdestiohs of tbb Dat ih Yictobu. By 
C. J. Bowe, U.A Cro<rn 8va, pp. 122, cloth. 1682. 4b. 

ROWLEY.— ObnitholooicalUiscbllaht. By George UawaonBowley.H.A.F.Z.S. 
Vol 1. Part 1, 159.— Part 2, 20a. -Part 3, 15a. -Part 4, 20a. 
VoL II. Part 5, 20s.— Part 6, 209.-Part 7, 10s. 6d.— Part 8, 10b. 6d.— Part 9, 
10s. 6d.-PartlO, 10a. «d. 
Vol. III. Part 11. 10s. 6d.— P»rt 12, lOi. Bd.-Part 13, 10a. 8d.-Part 14, 20a. 

BOTAI, SOCIBTV OF LOUDON (The).— Catalooce OF Scientific Pafebb (1800- 
ISe.t), Compiled and Publiilied by the Boyal Society of London. Demy 4to, 
doth, per vol. £1 ; in half-moi-occo, £1. 8s. VoL L (1867), A to Clu»l. pp. 
liiii. and 060; Vol. II. (186i), Coaklay— Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012 ; VoL 
IlL (1869), Greathoed-LeiB. pp. y. and 1002 ; Vol. IV. (18701, L'Hiritier de 
Brutille— Poiietti. pp. iv. and 1006 ; VoL V. (1871), Praag-Tiiiani. pp. iy. 
and 1000; Vol. VI, 11872). Tknlec—Zfliua. Anno ymou a and Addition!, pp. xi. 
and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873) ; Vol. VIL (1877), A to Hyrtl. pp. 
«ii. and 1047 ; Vol. VIII. (1879), Ihatlei-Zwidcy. pii. 1310. A Lint of the 
PubUoations of the Boyal Society (Separate Papers from the Philosophical 
TrauaactioDs), on applies tioo. 

BOMDALL.— A Shobt and £a8T Wat TO Wbitb Enolisr as Spoken. Methode 
EapidB Bt Faoi!e d'Ecrire le Franfaia comme on le Parle. Kune nnd Leiohte 
WeiBe Dentseh zq Sohreiben wie man ea Spcicli' -o- ■• t, d„_j.ii r.„^:H....j 
Member of the London Sborthaud Writera AsBi 

BUTHEBFOBD. — The ActobioqbaphI OF Mare ButheBFORD, Disaenting Miniater. 
Edited by hia friend, Beuben Shapoott. Crown 8to, pp. xiL and 180, boards. 
1881. 6a. 

BirrTEB.— -See Bdhtan. 

HAHAVmEiHABBiHlUHA (The) (being the Third Brfthmana) of the Sima Veda. 
Edited, together with the Commentary of Sftyana, an English TranalatioQ, Intro- 
dnction. and Index of Worda. by A. C. Bamell. Vol. I. Text and Commentary, 
with Introduotiuo. Demy 8va, pp. ixxviii. and 104, cloth. 1873. 12s. Sd. 
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i, cloth. 1880. 6s. 



SARTOBIUS.— Mexico. LiindBOBp«B and Popular Skctcbea. By C. £ 
Edited by Dr. Gaspsy, With Engraving*, from Sketches by M. Bugend 
pp. Ti. and 202, doth gilt. 1859. 188. 

8AT0W. — An Enolibk Jafahehe DicnoNART or the Spokkh Lansdaoe. 



tow, Jupaneae Secretsry to H.H. Legation st Yedo, Mid Isliibashi 

._. Imperial Japfinese Foreign Of- " " ■"■■ - ■ -'• 

J. and in, elotli. 1ST9. 12s. «d. 



MasHhata of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second Edition. Imperial 



BAVAOE.— Tbb Morals or Etolittion. BvM. J. Savage, Author of "The Eeli- 
gion of Evolntion," ito. Crown 8»o. pp. 192, cloth. 188(1. 6b. 

&ATAOB.— BelieT in God ; an Biainination of some Fundamental Tboistic Pro- 
blems. B; H. J. Savage. To which i» added an Address on the Intelleotual Bails 
of Faith. By W. H. Savage, gto, pp. 176, cloth. 188L 6s. 

SAVAaB.—BELiETB ABOUT MaH. '&</ M. J. Savage. Crown 8vo, pp. ISO, sloth. 
1882. Co. 

aAYGB.~Av Assyrian Gbahvab for Comparative Pnrposes. By A. H. Sayce, 
BLA., Fellowand Tutor of Queens College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. ivL and 
188, olotb. 1872. 7a, 6d. 

8ATCB.— The FhinCipleb of CouparaTIVB PHCLOLOOr. Bv A. E. Sayce. M.A. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 3S4, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

8CHAIBL£._Ah Essat oh the Systematio Trainwo o? the Boot. By C. H. 
Schaible, M.D., bo., &o. A Memorial Kxsny, Published on the occssioii of tlie 
first Centenary Festival of Frederick L. Jabn, with an Etching by H. Herkomer. 
Crown 8vo, pp. iviii. and 124, cloth. 1878. 5fl. 

gCHEFTEL.— Mountain Psalus. By J. V. Von Soheffel. Translated by Mrs. F. 
Brunnow. Fcap., pp. 62, with 6 Plates after designs by A. Von Werner. Parch- 

8CHILLEB.— The Bride of MESaiHA. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Terse. By Emily Allfrey. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 110, olotb. 1876. 2b. 
SCHLACIIMT W KIT. — BonDHIBM IN TiBBT; IlluBtrated by Literary Documeota and 
Objects of ]ieligi->us Worship. By Emil Sehlagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Atlas 
of 30 PIntsB, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Teit. Roy. 8vo, pp. ixiv, and 
404. 1863. £2, 2s. 

e Cohfabattve Gbauhar of the Ihdo- 
August Schleicher, 
endall, B.A., Chr. 
, 7s. 6d. Part II., 

— Uniteesal Dollar TabIiES (Complete United States). Covering all 
:es between the United States and Great Britain. France. Belgium. 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany. By C. W. H. Soliultz. Bvo, cloth. 
1874. 16a. 
BCHULTZ.— Universal Interest and General Percentage Tables. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of llie World, and Bumetoua 
examples tor Self-Inatructlon. By C. W. H. Schulti. Svo, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 
B CHULTZ. — End lish German Exchange Tables. By C. W. H. Sohulti. With a 
Xreatiseon the Currency of the WorM. 8vo, hoards. 1874. 6s. 
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BCHWEKDLSR.— iHSTBDCTtOHs FOB Testing Teleorafi Liubs, mi the TecImicBl 
AmngemeDt* in Officei. Written on behalf of the OoTemment of IndU, aader 
the OrJera of the Director- Gcnaral of Telegraphi in India. Bv Louia Schwen- 
diar. Vol. L, demv 8™, pp. 248, oloth. 1878. 12i. Vol II, demyS™, pp. iL 
and 268. cloth. 1880. 9*. 



'■J Thanui Soott. Crown Sto, pp. ixviii 

BC0TU8,— A Note ON Hb. OLADarOHB'e "The Pease to Come." BjSmAiM. Sto, 

pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 2i. 6d ; paper wrapper, li. 6d. 
8SLL.— Tub Faith or Islam. By the Bav. E. Sell, Fellow of the UaiTersity of 

Madraa. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. and 270, cloth. 1881. 6«. 6d. 
8EIX,— Ihh.i-Tajwid ; OR, Abt op Beading the Qdbak. By the Ker. E. Sell, 

B.D. 8va, pp. 48, irrapper*. 1882. 7a. Sd. 



_ J Philip Phmphm. Crown 8»o, pp. vL and 124, 

oloth, 187a 2.. 6d. 
BBWZLL.— Kepobt on the Auabavati Tope, and EicaTations on its Site in 1877. 

By Bob«rt Sewell, of the Madraa C.S., be. With funr platet. Boyal 4to, pp. 

70, boarda. 1880. 3a. 
SHASWELL.— & StetiH or FoLtttOAL EouaoHr. By John Lancelot ShadwelL 

8vo. pp. 6S0, cloth. 1877. 7a. 6d. 
BOAD WELL. —Political EcohoiA for the People. By John Lancelot Shadwell, 

' ' " ' a of Political Economy." Reprinted from the "Laboor 

- - -'-'■- """ lB.6d. 

BHAXESFEASE'S CsHTDRlE OP PRAISE ; being Materlala for a Hiatal? of Opinion 

on Shftkeapeare and bis Wocki, culled from Writers of the First Century after 

hiaEiie. By C. M. Inglehy. Medium 8vo, pp. XI. and 384. Stiff coTer. 1874. 

£\, la. Large paper, fcap. 4ta, boards. £2, 2b. 
gHAXESFEARE.— Hbbheneutics ; OB, Tbb Still Lion. Being an Eauy toward* 

the Restoration of Shakeapeare'i Text. By C. M. Insleby. M.A., LL.D., of 

Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 16S, boards. 1875. 6a. 
SHAEESPBAEE.~TllE Mah AND THE BOOK. By C. H. Inglebj, H.A., LL.D. 

8vo. Fart I. 6s. 
BHAKESFEABE. —Occasional Fapbrs on Sbaeebfeare; being the Second Part 

of "Shakespeare: the Man and the Book." By C. M, Ingleby, JLA., LL.D., 

V.P.K.S,L. Small 4to, pp. I. and 194, paper boards. 188L Gs. 
8BAKEBPEARE.— ANEW Variohuu EditiohopShaKE»FEaRE. Edited by Horace 

Howard Fumess, Boyal 8to. Vol. I. Komeo and Juliet. Pp. xiiii. and 480. 

cloth. 1871. 18s,— Vol. II. Macbeth. Pp. lii. and 492. 1873. 18<.— Vols. 

III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 36s.— VoL V. 

King Lear. Pp. vi. and 504. 1»80. 18s. 
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SBEERDt'CI.— The Saobbd Citt op tbe Hindus. An Aaconnt of Benares in 
Ancient and Modern Timea. Bv the Rey. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction b; FitzEdward Hall, D.C.L. With lUustratioiu. 
Sto, pp. ixiTi. and 388, cloth. 21b. 

SHEKIUNa.— Hindu TbIbes aHD CaSteH; together with an Accoont of tha 
Mofauuedun Tribes of the Nartb-West Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tribea of 
the Central ProvinoeB. By the Kev. M. A. Sheiring, M.A., LL.B., Lond., &c. 
4to. Vol. II. Pp. kriil and 376, cloth. 1879. £2, 8b.— VoLIII., with lodexof 
3 vola. Pp. lii. and 333, cloth. 1681. 32b. 

SHESBIHO.— The Hindoo Pilorihs. By Rer. U. A. Sherring, M.A,, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5b, 

8HIELDB.— The Final pHiLoaoPHT ; . 

from the Harmony of Science and Rellgioi 
feasor in Princeton College. Royal Svo, | 



tion of the Country, and its Nstural History and Botany; ---o- 

DivisioiiB, Customs aoii Language, Superatitions, Folk-lore, and Religious BeUef 
»nd PracticeB of tha Different TriboB. Together with Illustrations of Soriptur 

and Early Church History fro- «-'■— u-i-:*- —J ":-- » ■- ~ 

the Rey. James T' 
ka. 8va, pp. xiL suu^ii., wi 
trations, cloth. 1879. 12s. 
8IBREE— FaHCT and OTHEB Rhtmbs. With Additions. By John 8ibi 
London. Crown 8to, pp. iv, and 88, cloth. 1882, 3s. 

BIEDENTOPF.-Thb Geruan Caliqkaphist. Copies for Oermui Handwriting. 

By E. Siedentopf. Obt. fcsp. 4to, sewed. 1869. la. 
&IHCOX.— Efibodes in the Lites of Men, Wohek, and Lovers. By Edith Sim- 

coi. Crown 8vo, pp. 312, cloth. 1882. 7b. 6d. 
BlUCOZ.— Natural Law. See English and Foreign Philoaophioal Library, Vol. IV. 
BtHE.— LEaaiNO. 3ee English and Foreign PhilosopMoal Library, Extra Series, 

Vols. I. and II. 
SIMFBOH-BAISIE.— ThbDeamatio tJtii'ciBaiKTHBFHEBiu'TDAT. By E. Simpson- 

Baikie. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 108. cloth. 187^ 2s. 6d. 
SIHFSON-BAIKIE.— The International Dictionabt for Nataralista and Sportsmen 

in English, French, and German. By Edwin BimpBon-Baikie. 8yo, pp. ir. and 

284, cloth. 1880. 16b. 
SINGLAIB.— Thb Mesbenqer : A Poem. By Tbomsa Sinclaii, M.A. Fooleoap 

Svo, pp. 174, cloth. 1876. 5b. 
SIHCLAIB.—LovBs'B Trilogy : A Poem. Bj Thomaa Sinclair, M.A. Ciown 8yo, 

pp. 150, cloth. 1876. 5s. 
STSOLAIR.— The Mount : Speeoh from its Bngliab He^hta. By Thomaa Sinolaic, 

M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. via and 302, cloth. 1877. 10s, 
SINaEB.— HuNaARiAH Gramuar. See Triibner's CoUactioo. 
BINNETT.— The Occult World. By A, P. Sinnett, Second Edition. Svo, pp. 

IX. and 206, cloth. 1882. 6s. 
SMITH.— Tbb Divm Government. By S. Smith, H.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 

8vo, pp. xiL and 276, cloth. 1866. 6s. 
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SMITH.— Tax KioiNT Difressioh of Thadi. Ita KKtnre, iti Ciuaei, and the 
Remadiei vbicb b&ve been luggeBted for it. By W&lter B. SmiCh, B.A., Neir 
CoUege. Boins the Oxford Cobden Priie Emit for 1870, Crown 8vo, pp. Ti. uid 
lOH, doth, 1B80. St. 

SnyTU.— Trk ABOSiaiNES OT 'Victoria. With Notei relating to the Habita of 
the Nativei of other Parte of AiixtrHlia and Tumiuiia. Compiled from mriom 
■oontea for the Qovemment -t Victoria. By R. Brough Smyth, F.L.S., F.O.S., 
&e., Ac. 2 volt, royal 8 '0, pp. Iziii.-lSJand Ti.-4S6, Mapa, Plalei, and Wood- 
cuU, cloth. 1878. £3. 3a. 

I; O. D. Snow. Crown 8td, pp. 180, 



SOHOS OF THE aEMina in Bnouss Vbbbl By Q. K W. Orown 8*o, pp. iv. and 
134, doth. 1877. Be. 

BOUTHALL.— The EPOCH OF THB MAUMOTH AMD TDB APPABITIOH Of UaK UPON 

Eaiith. BjJameeC. Southall, A.M., LL.D. Crown Sro, pp. xiL and 430, Dlotb. 

Illustrated. 1878. LOa. 6d. 
BOUTHAUi. — TsE RiOENT OoiaiN of Mah, aa iUaitrated bj Gleology and the 

Modem Science of Prehiatoric Arohseology. By Jamea C. Southall. 8to, pp. 

606, cloth. Illnitiated. 1875. 30b. 
SFABIBH BEPOBHEBB OF Two CEHTUBISi FROH 1G20 ; Their Urn and Writing, 

Recording to the late Benjamin B. Wiffeo'e Plan, and with the Uae of HLs Mate- 
rials. Deacribed by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. With B, B. Wiffen'a 

NarratiTe of the Incidents attendant npon the Bepnblioation of Reformiatae 

Aniignoi Eipafiolea, and with a Memoir of B. B. Wiffen. By lialine WiiCen. 

Eoyd 8to, pp. ivi. and 216, oloth. 1874. 12a. 6d. Roiburghe, 16b. 
8F&DDIH0.— The Life and Tdies of Fbanois Baooh. Bitraoted frum the Edition 
bit Occasional WHlin 
.-708, olotb. 1878. 
BPIBRfl.— The Scrool Ststeh of the Talhud. B7 the Ber. B. Spiert. 8va, pp. 

48. olotb. 1882. 2b. 6d. 
SPINOZA — Benedict de Spinoza : bii Life, Oorreapondenoe, and Eihica. Br B. 

WUlia, H.D. 8vo, pp. iliy. and 648, cloth. lS7a 21i. 
SPIBITITAL SVOLUnOIT, AH EsSAT ON, coniidered in iti bearing upon Modem 

Spiritualitm, Science, and Beligion. By J. P. B. Crown 8vo, pp. 156, cloth. 

1879. 3s. 
BFBUHEE.— Dr. Earl Vok Sfbuneb's HisTonico-OsoaRAPHioAb Hand'Atlas, 

containing 26 Calonred Map*. Obi. cloth. 1S6L ISa. 
BQUIEK. — HoKDDRAS : DeHriptive, Hiatorical, and StatiaticaL By £. O. Sqnier, 

M.A.,F.S.A. Cr. 8to, pp. Tiii, and 278, cloth. ISTa 3s. 6d. 
STATIOHEBY OFFICE.— FiiBUCAnoHS OF Her MuxaTT's Statiobebt OmOB. 

list on spplioatiou. 
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STEDHAN.-OiFOBD : Its Socinl Hnd IntelJectual Life. With Kemarks And Hints 
on Eipflnaea, the Eiaminations, 4c. Bj Algernon H. M. Steilmnn, B.A., Wad- 
hum College, Oiford. Crown Svo, pp. ivi. and 309, cloth. 1878. Ts. 6d. 

BTEELB.— Ah Easteru Love Stort. Knsa J&bilcBja : A Buddhistic Leeend&r; 
Foem, irith other Stories. By Th. Steele. Ct. Sro, pp. xiL and 260, cl. 1871-. 6e. 

8TBHT.— Tbb JaDB ChaPLBT. Id Tweaty-fonr Beodi. A Collection of SoDgg, 
Ballade, bo. (from the Chinese). B; O. C. Stent, U.N.C.B.RA.S. PostSvo.pp. 
viii. and 168. doth. 1874. 5g. 

STEKZLEft.— See Auctobbs Sanskbiti, Vol. II. 

BT0KE8.— GolDELTCA— Old and Early-Middle Irish Qlosaes: Prose >nd Verse. 

Edited by Whitley Stokes. 2d Editioa. Med. Svo, pp. 193, cloth. 1872. 18a. 
BTOEES.— Bednams MebiaSES. The Lite of Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confwsor. 

A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes, 

Hed. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 280, and Facsimile, cloth. 1872. 15b. 
BTOKES.— TOQAlt Trot, the DbstrUCTIOB of Tbot. Transcribed from the Fac- 
simile of the Book of Leioster, and Translated, nith a Glosaarial Index of the 

Rarer Words, by Whitley Stokea. Crown 8to, pp. iTi. and 188, paper boards. 

1882. IBs. 
STOKES.— TRKEE MrDDLE-lHlHH HOUILIBB OH TUB LlVEB OF SAnTTO— PaTBICK, 

BsiaiT, AND COLDUBA. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Crown Svo, pp. ill. and 

140, paper hoards. 1882. 10s. 6d. 
STBAHOE.—THB Bible; isit "TbeWordof Ood"! By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 

Demy 8ro, pp. xii. and 384, oloth. 1871. 7a. 
BTRAHOK— The Speaeeb'b Cohubhtart. Seviewed by T. t. Straoge. Cr. 8ro, 

pp. Tiii. and lfi9, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d, 
SntANOB.— Thb Detelopheht or Cbbatiok oh thb Eabtr. By T. L. Stnuiee. 

Demy 8™, pp. lii and 110, cloth, 1874. 2s. 6d, 
gTEAH(tE._THB Leoendb op the Old TBaTAURNT. By T. L. Strange. Demy 8to, 

pp. lii. and 244, cloth. 1874. 6b. 
STRANOB.— Thk Socrceb and Devblofmbht of CBBiSTtAHiTT. By Thomas 

Lomisden Strange. Demy Svo, pp. ii. and 266, cloth. 1875. Ba. 
STRANGE.— What is OSBiaTlAHlTT? An Historical Sketch. Illustrated with a 

Chart. By Thomas Lamisden Strange. Foolaoap Svo, op, 72, cloth. 1380. 

2s. 6d. 
BTKANOE.— CoNTBiBonoHB TO A Sbbies of Cohtbovehsial WRtTiNas, issued by 

the late Mr. Thomas Soott, of Upper Norwood. By Thomaa Lnmisden Strange. 

Poap. 8to. pp. riii. and 312, cloth. ""' "- "•■ 

STKAHQFOBD.— OrioinalLettebsan 

H Philological and Ejndbsd Subjects. Edited by Vigcountess Strangford. 

F Denkabrb. By 
. es, with the vaiious 
. Stratmann. 8to, pp. n. and 120, 
sewea."3B. 6d. 

BTKATMAMM. —A Diotiohakt of thb Old EHOuaH Lanodaob. Compiled from 
Writings of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuriea. By 
F. H. Stiatmann. Ttiird Edition. 4to, pp. i. and 662, sawed. 1878. 30a. 
STDSIEB OF Uah. By a Japanese. Crown 8to, pp. 121, cloth, 1874. 2b. 6d. 
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SUTBHATZ. — Gbhji Honooatari. Tht 

Romances. TnmtUtod bv K. Snnni 

18S2. 7.. ftd. 
SWSET.—HiBTOBY OF English Sonims, fram tha Barlieat Period, including an In- 

vestigntion of tlie General L&wt of 8ouD<) Change, and fall Word Liata. By 

Hanrj fiiveet. Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-lM, cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 
8TKD AHMAD.— A gCRCEa of Ebsats on the Lifr of Mohauhed, and Subjeots 

lubaidiHry thereto. B; Sjed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I. iio, pp. 532, 

vith 4 Tublce, 2 Maps, and Plata, doth. 1870. 30>. 
TAIiBDT.—ANALTBIB of the OfiQANIBATtOtI OF IHE Pbussiah Arut, Bj LieuteD' 

ant Gerald F. Talbot, 2d Fruuian DngooD OuardB. Royal Sto, pp. 78, oloth. 

1871. 3i. 
TATLEB.— A Retbospkot of in* Reliqiocb Lifk of Ekoland ; or, Chnrch, 

PuriUniam, and Free loquir;. By J. J. Tajler, B.A, Second Edition. Re- 

iasued, vith an Introdncloi? Chapter on Recent Development, by James Martineau, 

LL,D., D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 380, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
TATLOE.— Prince Dfckalion ; A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 

pp. 172, Handsomely bound in white veUum. 1878. 129. 
TEtlUNOLOOICAL Dictionaht of the Terms employed in the Ari^s and Scii 



re; Civil Engineering ; Mechanics; Machine-Making; Shipbuilding ar 
-_i ; MetsllurgT; Artillery : Mathematics; Physics; Cbembtry ; Miner 
With a PretflCB by Dr. K. Karraarsoh. Second Edition. 3 vols. 



Vol. I. German -English-Franch. 8to, pp. 648. 12». 
Vol. It. Engliah-German-Prench. 6vo, pp. 666. 12a. 
VoL III. French-German-English. 8vo, pp. 618. 128. 
TECHHOLOOICAL DICTIOWAET.— A Pocket Dictionary of Technical TEBK8 
CBED IH Arts and MaNuFaCTUBES. English -Germ an -French, Deutsch-Englisch- 
Franzinisch, Fran tail- Allemand -Anglais, Abridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dictionary by Rumpf, Mothea, and Unveriagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vol*, sq, 12mo. oloth, I2a. 
TBaN£R._KsHias Tegcbr'a Frithiofs Saga. Translated from the Swedish, witb 
Notes, Index, and a short Abstract of the Northern Uythologv, by Leopold 
Hamel. Crown 8>o, pp. vi. and 280, cloth. 1874. 7b. 6d. With Photograph io 
frontispiece, gilt edges, 10s. 
TBEAtbe PRANCAI8 MODBBNB.— A Selection of Modem French Plays. Edited bj 
the Rev. P. H? E Brette, B.D., C. Cassal, LL.D., and Th. Karober, LL.B. 

Firit Seriet, in 1 vol. crown 8va, oloth, 6s., oont^ning — 
ChaBIOTTE Cobdai. a Tragedy. By F. Ponsard, Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Poniard, by Profesaor C. Cassal, LL.D. Pp. lit and 134. Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. 
Diane. A Drama in Verse, By Emile Atuier. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Pp. liv. and 1«. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 
Le Voyabe X Dieppe, A Comedy in Prose. By WafBard and Folgence. Edited, 
with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H, B. Brett«, RD. Pp. 104. Separately, 
2s, 6d. 

Saioad Strict, crown Svo, cloth, 6s., containing — 
HOLI&RB. A Drama in Prose. By George Send. Edited, with English Notrn 
and Notice of Oeorga Sand, byTh. Karcher, LL.B. Fcap. Svo, pp. u. and 
170, cloth. Separately, 3b. Bd 



Lbs Aeistocratieb. A Comedy in Terse. ByBtienneArago. Edited, with Eng- 
.._L vr.. j«..:— ,. "Stienne Arago, by the Rev. P. Hi E. P -*-- " " "' 

iv. and 236, cloth. Separately, 4a. 



L E. Biebte, B.D. 2d 
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THEATRE FnAKfAia Modbbnb— Mn(inuerf. 

Third Seriei, crown 8vo, cloth, 69., oantaininij — 

Lis Fadi Bonbhommes. A Comedj'. By ThSodoce BarriSre and Brneat Ca- 

pencln. Edited, with Eoglieh Notes uid Notice on Barrifcre, by Professor C. 

Ctaml, LL,D. Fcap. 8™, pp. ivi. and 304. 1868. Separately, Is. 

L'HONNEUR ET l'ABOENT. A Comedy. By Franroig Ponaard. Edited, with 

English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. CasBal. LL.D. 2d 

Edition. Fcap. 8to, pp. xv'i. and 171, cloth. 1869. Sepsrately. 3i. 6d. 

THEISM —A Candid Examination ot Tueihm. By Physicua. Post 8vo, pp. iviii, 

and 198, cloth. 1878. 7b. 6d. 
THE080PHY AMD thb Hiohbr Lotb ; or, Spiritnal DynamiCH and the Divine an<l 
MiraculouB Man. By G. W., M.D , Edinburtih. President of the British Theoso- 
phioal Society. 12nio, pp. ir, and 138, cloth. 1880. 3a. 
THOM.— St. Paol's Epibtlkb to the Cobibthianb. An Attempt to convey theit 
Spirit and Significance. By the Ksv. J. U. Thorn. 8vo, pp. lii. and ^S, clotli, 

THOMAS. —Eahlt Sassanian iNSCHtPTrosa, Seals, anh Coins, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamatious of Ardeshit 
Babek, Sapor I., and his Soccessors. With a Critics! Examination and Eiplana- 
tioD of the celebrated Inscription in the H^ji&bad Cave, demonstrating thnt Sapor, 
the Conqueror of Valerian, was a profesaing Chriatian. By Edward Thomas. 
Illnatrated. 8vo, pp. US. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Chronicles op tbb Pathab Kingb op Dehli. Itliistrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Kemalns. By E. Thomiis, F.tt.A.3. 
With Plates and Cuta. Demy 8vo, pp. iiiv. and 467, cloth. 1871. 28a. 

THOMAS.— The Revenue Besouboes op the Moohal Empire in India, from 
A,D. 1693 to AD. 1707. A Supplement to " The Chronicles of the Pathin Kings 
of Delhi." By E. Thomas, F.K.S. 8™, pp. 60, cloth. 3a. 6d. 

THOMAS.— 8 ASS ANIAK Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society of 
London. By E. Thomss, F.lt.S- Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sewed. 6s. 

THOMAS.— Jainihu ; on, The Eablt Faith of Asoka. With IHustrationa of the 
Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. Ti> 
wliich is added a Notice on Bactrian Cains and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. With two Autotype PUles and 
Woodcuts. 1877. 7a. 6d. 

THOMAS,— The Theobi and Pbactice op Creole aBAuiuii. By J. J, Thomas. 
8vo. pp. viiL and 135, boards. 12s. 

THOKA8.-BECOHD8 OP THE GnPTA Dynasty. Illuatrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.K.3. FoUo, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, cloth. 

THOMAS.— Boyhood Lavs. By William Henry Thomas, 18mo, pp. iv. and 74, 

THOHPBTOI.— DiALOOUSa, Rosbian and Enqlish. Compiled by A. R Thompson, 
BDinetime Lecturer of the Engliah Language in the University of St. YlaiUmir, 
KietE. Crown 8.0, pp. iv. and 132, cloth. 1882. 6s. 
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TBOHSOH.— iHsnrirrEa OF the Laws or Crnxm. B; Heoir ByerlcT ThomioD, 

Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Cejlou, In 2 vols. 8to. pp. zz. 

and C4T, pp. zi. SDd 713, cloth. With AppeDdioe*, pp. 7L 1866. £2, 3s. 
THOBBUBK.— BaNMI); OB, OWR AfqhiN Fbobtibb. Bj 8. S. Thorburn. F.C.S., 

SettUment Officer of the Bum&Dlatrict. Sro, pp. x. And 480, cloth. 1876. ISi. 
THORPE.— Diplomat AKiuM ASOLICCM Mvi SaSONICI. A Colleclioii of BnalWi 

Chnrteni, from the reign of King Jithelberht of K»nt, A.D. Dcv., to that of Wil. 

linm the Conaiieror. Contiuuing ; T. Mucelliuiaoui Charters. IL Wills. III. 

Guilds. IV. Mnnumiuiona and AtHiuittnaceB. Wfth n Translation of the Anglo- 

Saion. Bj the Utt Beninniin Thorpe, Memlier of the Koyal Aeadenij of Sciences 

Rt Munich, and of the Sooiety of Netherlajiiii«h Lit»ratare at Lejden. 8vo, pp. 

ilii. 8Dd 6«2, cloth. 1865. £1, 1«. 

theS.N.I.X.Prapoail)ioiudTheoi7. Crovu Sro, pp. iv. 
6d. 
TSOtrOHTS OH THBI8H, with Suggeetioni to»arda ii Pnbljo Religions Serrice in 

HarmonT with Hoderii Science aud Philoaophf. Ninth Thousand. Bevised and 

EnUrged. gvo, pp. 74, sewed. 1882. la. 
THURSTON. — Fbictioh hSD LuBBicATlOH. DetemiiDatioDB of the Lawi and Co- 

officienti of Friction bv new Methods and with new Apparatus. B; Robert H. 

Thunitoo, A.M„C,li.. io. Crown Svo, pp. iri. and 212, cloth. 1879. 6a. 6d. 
TISLE.— Site English and Foreign Philosophical Librarr, Vol. VU. and Trnbner's 

Oriental Series. 
TOLHAUSEN,— A 3ynopbib op thb Patemt Laws op Various Countriss. By A. 

Tolhauaen, Ph.D. Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. • 

TONSBERG.— NoHWAT. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Cbarlea 

Tbnsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 

8vD, pp. lix., 482. and 32. cloth. 1875. 18e. 
TOPOQKAFHICAL WORKS.— A Liar OP THB VABIOI 

TOFOOHAPHICAL AND SlATIHTICAL DEFABTMEHT 

h>d on application. 

TORKEKS. — EUPIBB IN ASIA ; How we came by it. A Book of Confessiona. By 
W. M. Torrena, M.P. Med. 8vo, pp. 426, cloth. 1872. 14s. 

TOSOAHI —Italian OomverSatfonal Codrxr. A New Method of Tesohing the 
Italian Langasge, both Theoretically and Practically. By Oiovsnni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen's Coll., London, Slu. 
Fourth Edition. 12nio, pp. liv. and 30O, cloth. 1872. 6b. 

TOSCANI. -Italian Reading Codbse. By G. Toscani. Fcsp. Svo, pp. lii. and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1876. 4s. 6d. 

TOOLOH.— Its Auvahtaoes as a Winter Rehidenob for Issalids ahd Others. 
By an English Resident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
English Church at Toulon. Crown Svo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873, 6d. 

TSIHEN. — Sduth-Apucan Buttebplies : a Honograpb of the ExtrH-Tropical 
Species. By Rolnnd Trimen, F.L.S., F.Z.S., M.E.S., Curator of the South 
African Museumi Cape Town. Royal Svo. (/» preparalvm. 

TRObNER'S Auehioan, Edhopeak, and Obiektal Literary Rboord. A Register 
ofthem ■' ■ ■ "■ . ,. ™ . ,...^r...L 



of the most Important Works published in America, India, China, and the British 
With Occasional Notes on Geriiian, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, 



Spanish. Portuguese, and Russian Literature. Ilie object of the Fublist 
issuing this publication is to give a full and particular account of every publica- 
tion of importance issued in America and the East. Small 4to 6d. per number. 
Snbsciiption, 5s. per volume. 
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YkUbNBR. — TRUBNBft'S BlBUDQHAPUIOAL OomR TO AUERIOAK LlTBRATURE ; 

A Cloned List af Booka publiahed in tbo United 3Ut«B of AmeriDa, from 181T 
to I8ST. With Bib]io;>iaphic&] iHtroduotion, Notaa, aud Alphabetitml Index. 
Coiapaed and Edited bj Nicola* Triiboar. In 1 ™1. 8™, half bound, pp. 750. 



irith an Alphabetical Index, A Guide for Students and BookseLLera. Ssoond 
Edition, 8vo, pp. viiL and 170, oloth. 1SS2. 59. 

TBUBHBR'B CotLBCTIOH OP SIHFLIFIED OR&IIMABS OF THE FBIHCIPAL ASIATJC 

AND European La NCUAOsa. Edited b; Keiabold Boit, LL.L>., Ph.D. Crown 
e™, cloth, aniformly bound. 

L— HisnuHiANr, Pemiak, and Ababio. By E. H. Falmer, M.A. 
Pp. 112. 1882. es. 
II.— Hunoabcan. Bj I. Singer. Pp. vi. and 88. 1882. 4b. 6d. 
IIL— Basqiib. By W. Van By«. Pp. lii. and 52. 1883. Ss, 6d. 
IV.-MAi.AOAST. By a. W, Parker. Pp. 66, with Piute. 1883. 5«. 

V.-M01)EBkGbbek. By E. M. Goldart, M.A. Pp.68. 1883. 2s. 6d. 
VI.— fioDMAHIAN. By R Torceann. Pp. . 1833. 

TBITBltBE'S OKISHTAL BBOIEa :- 

Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

Essays on the Sacekd Lanscaoe, Wbitikqb, and Rblioion of 

THB Paabis. By Uartin Hang. Ph.D., late Frofeasar of Sanikrit and 
Comparative Philology at the UniTeraity of Munich. Second Edition. 
Edited by B. W. West. Ph.D. Pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 16a. 
Texts fboh thb BoDDUiai Canon, eommonly known aa Dbamma. 



llyS^B 



by S. Benl, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of CbinL__, , ._ 
Tersity College, London. Pp. vlii. and 176. 1878. 78. fld. 

The Histobt of Inoian LitehatdkE. By Albreoht Weber. Trana- 
lated from the German by J. Mann. M.A., and Dr. T. Zachariae, wiili 
the Author's aancUon and asaiataDce. 2dEditian. Pp. 308. 1882. lOs. OJ. 

A Sketch of thb Hoderh Lakquaoes of tue East Indies. Accom- 

Binied by Two Language Maps, Classihed List of Languages and 
ialscta, and a List of Autboritias for each LangUHge, By Robert Gust, 
Ute of H.M.I.C.S., and Hon. IJbrarian of EJA.S. Pp. ni. and 19a. 
1878. 12i 



Frineipal of Benarea College. Seoond Edition. Pp. xii. andll6. 1879. 5s. 

A CLASaiOAl DiOnONABT O^ HiNDU MyTHOLOOT AND HlSTOHI, GeO- 
OIiaPHT and Litebatdre By John Dowson, M.B.A.a, late Profasaut 
in the Staff College. Pp. 432. 1879. 16s. 

Metbioal Tbanblationb fBOU SASaKRIT WiiiTEsa; with an Introduc- 
tion, many Froee Versions, and P.iraUel Passiiges from Claaaical 
Aothora. By J. Muir, O.B.L, D.C.L., &c Pp. iliir.-37U. 1879. Us. 

HorEBK India and the Indians: being a Seriea of Impressions, Notes. 
andEsaaya. By Monior Williams, D.C.L., Hon. LL.D. of the Dniveraiiy 
of Calcutta, Boden Profeaaor of Sanikrit in the Uniieraity of Oxfonl. 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by conaiderable addition!. With 
lUuatrations and Map, pp. vii. and 368. 1879. 14». 
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TBilBNBR-fl DKIBNTAL BEKIBS—conf in unj. 

Thi Lifk OB Leoeni) of Gaudama, the Buildhft of tbe Barmeie. "With 
AnnatstioDB, the Wsfa to Neibban, and Notice on tho Phongjiea, or 
Burmese Monks. By the Right Bev. ¥, Bignndet, Bishop of Bamatha, 
Vioar ApogfoUo of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition, a toU. Pp. U.-36S 
and viii,-326. 1880. 21j. 

MlSCELLANEODS EbhaIb, TelatiDg to ludisn Sabjecte. B; B. H. Hodg- 
■on. late British Minister at NepaL 2 vols., pp. viiL-JOg, and viu.-348. 
ISBO. 28b. 

SeleotIoMS from the KobaH. By Edward William Lane, Anther of an 
"Aiabie-Englieh Lexicou." &c. A New Edition, TUvised, with aa 
Introduction. By Stanley Lane Poole. Pp. ciji. and 174. 1879. Ba. 

Chinese BtiDuaiaH. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkina, D.D., Author of " Cliina's Place in Philology," "EeUgion 
in China," &c., 4c Pp. Ivi. and ^54. 1B80. 18s. 

Thr Gdlibtan ; OB, RoaE Gabdmi of Shekh Mushliij'd-Dih Sadi of 
Shibaz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Vene, with 
Preface and a Life of the Author, from the Atiah Kndah, by B. B. 
Eaitttiuk, F.B,S., U.K.A.3. 2dEdition. Pp. xxvi.and241. 1880. lOs.Sd. 

A Talmuuio Miscellany ; or, One Thousand and One Eitraots from the 
Talmud, the Hidrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated 
by P. J. Hershon. With a Preface by Ret. F. W. Karrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Canon of Westminster. 
With Notes andCopiousIudeies. Pp. iiviiL and 362. 1880. 14b. 

The History op Ebaehaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
B.O. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon 
Cylindem and Tablets in the British Museam Collection. Together 
with Original Tents, a Grammatical Analysis of each word. Explana- 
tions of tlie Ideographs by Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabanea, 
and List of Epanymi, let. By E. A. Budge, R.A., H.R.A.8., Assyrian 
Exiiibitioner. Christ's College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. lii. and 
164, cloth. 1880. 10s, 6d. 

Bd^dbist Birth Stories; or, Jstaka Tales. Tlie oldest Collection of 
Folk-Lore eitant : being the Jitakatthaiannanft, for the first time 
edited in the original Pali, by V. Fausboll, and translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. Translation. Yol. I. Pp. citL and 348. ISBO. 18b. 

The Classical Pobiby ofthb Japahfse. By Basil Chamberlain, Anthor 
of "Yeigio Henkaku, lohiran." Pp. lii. and 228. 1880. Ts. 6d. - 

LiNGUiSTiO AND OrikNTal Essayb. Written from the year 1846-1878. 
By K. Oust, Author of " The Modem Languages of the East Indies." 
Pp. lii. and 484. 1880. 18s. 

[HDIAH FoETBY. Containing a New Edition of "The Indian Snng of 
8ongs,"from tbe Sanskrit of the GEtaUovindaofJayadeva; Two Books 
from "The Iliad of iDdia'MMahibh&rata); " Prorerbial Wisdom " from 
the Shiokas of the Uitopad^sa, and other Oriental Poems. By Edwin 
Arnold, M,A.,C.S.I., Ac., Sie. Pp. riii. and 270. 1881. 7s. 6d, 

The Belioiohs of India. By A. Barth. Authorised Translation by 
Rev. J. Wood. Pp. II. and 310. 1881. ISs. 

BindO Philosophy. The Sankhya E&rika of Iswara Krishna. An 
Eiposition of the System of Kapfla. With an Appandii on the Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika Systems, fo- John Davies, M,A., H.K.A.S. Pp. »i. 
and 151. 1881. 6i. 
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TRDBITEE'S OBIENTAL SZTlTBa— continued. 

A Manual op Hjmdd Pantheism. Tha VedantMRra. TraniiUtMl with 
CopioDS Annotations. By Major G. A. Jacob, Bombav Staff Corps, 
Inspector of Arm? Scbools. With ■ Prefnce by E. B. Cowell, U.A., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the UniTersity of Cambridge. Pp. i. and 130. 
1881. 6b. 
The MebnetI (usually known ns the UeaneTlyi Sherlf, or Holy MoBnevl) 
of MevUn& (Our Lord) JelUu-'d-Din Muliatnmed, Er-ROml. Book the 
Firit. Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of his Anoeators, and of his Descendants. Illustrated by a selection 
of Cliaracteristio Anecdotes as collected by their Historian Mevlinft 
Shemsu.'d-DiD Ahmed. El KHuki El Aria Translated, and the Poetry 
VeraiSed by James W. Redhonsa, M.E.A.S., ka. Pp. lyi. and 136 ; 
vi. and 290. 1881. £1, Is. 



p Omar Khattam. A New Tran 
t H.M. Bengal Civil Service. Pp. 9 

ThI HlHD OF HkNCiUS ; or, Political Ecunom; funded upon Moral Philo- 
sophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Fhilosopher 
Menciua. The Original Text Classified and Translated, with Com- 
meats, by the Rev. E. Faber, Khenish Mission Society. TjansUted 
from the German, with Additional Notes, by the Eev. A. B. Hutchin- 
son, Church Mission, Hong Kong. Author in Chinese of " Primer Old 
Testament History,'' &c., ke. Pp. xn. and 2M. 1832. lOs. 6d. 

Y63UF AND Zur.AiKHA. A Poem bj ,TamL Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse. By R. T. H. Griffith. Pp. xiv. and 304. 1882. Ss. 6d. 

TsONl- II OOAH : Tfae Supreme Being of the Khoi-Ehoi. By Theopbilus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, O.pe Toirn, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Qeograpbical Society. Dresden ; CorreepandinK 
Member of the Anthropological Society, Vienna, kc, kc. fp. xii, and 
164. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

A COMPREHENBITE CoHHENTABT TO THE QORAH, To which is prefixed 

Sale's Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, 

and Notes. By Bev. E. M. Wherry, M.A., Lodiana. VoL I. Pp. xii. 

and 392. 1882. I2s. 8d. 
HiNDn Philosophy. The Bbaqavad GItS ; or, The Sacred Lny. A 

Sanskrit Philosophical L.1J. Translated, with Notes, by John Danes, 

M,A. Pp. ri. and20a 1882. 8s. 6d. 
The SaRva-DaRSaNa-SaUORAHA 1 or, Beriew of the Different Systems 

of Hindu Pbilosophj. By Madhara Acharja. Translated by E. B. 

Cowell, M,A., Cambridge, and A. K Gough, M.A., Calcutta. Pp. xii. 

and 282. 1882. IDs. 6d. 
Tibetan Talks. Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from the 

Tibetan of tlie Kay-Gyur. By F. Anton von Bchiefner. Done into 
^.r. ,.,.__ ._.__j.._..__ ".j w. R. S. EaI«tou, 

LiNCUisnc Essays. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. Pp. liii. and 265. 1882, 9s. 
The Ihdiah Empire : Its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Hunter, C.I.R,LL.D. Pp.668. ISffi. 16s. 
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TBUSHES'B OBIZNTAL SBXtBi—cantinutd. 

HiBTOBT Qt THE Eqtptiam Brlioioh. By Dr. C. p. TielB, Leiden. Trans- 

Uted b; J. Ualliiigal. Pp. xxiv. and :m. 1B82. Te. 6d. 
Trb Pbilosopht op the Dfahishadb. By A. E. Oongh, M.A., CUcntta. 

Pp.iiiT.-26& 1882. 9.. 
UdaNaYaRGa. a Collection of Verse" from the Buddhist Canon. Com- 

£iled by DhnrmxtrlltH. Being the Northern Buddhist Veraion oC 
hamniBpadn. TraiiBlBted from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, with 
Notes, nnd E^ttractg from tha CoDimeotary of Pradinavarman, by W, 
Woodirjils KoekhilL Pp. 2W. 1883. Ba. 

The foUoaing vmrla art in prtparatioa : — 
HaHaVa— Dhabki — Cahtra; or, Laws of Hanu. A New Tranalation, 
with Introductiou, Notes, ic. By A. C. Burnell. Ph.D., C.I.B., 
Foreign Member of tlie Royal Danieh Aondemy, and Eon. Member of 

Thr ApHORiaMS OF THE Sahkhta Philosopbi OP Kapila, With nius- 
trative Extncta from tlie Commentaries. Bjthe late J. R BaJlantyne. 
Second Edition, edited by Fitzedward Hall. 
BorDHiST Recosbs of the Westebs Wohli), being the Si-Yn-Ki by 
Hwen Thianj. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduc- 
tion, Indei, *o. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge, Profea- 
Bor ot Chinese, Univeraity College, London. In 2 vols. 
UHOEB — A Shom Cdt to RBADma : The Child's Fint Book of Lessona. Part L 
ByW. H. Unger. Fourth Edition, Cr, 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1873. 6d. In folio 
abeets. Pp. 44. Seta A to D, lOd. each ; set E, 8d. 187^ Complete. 4a. 

Sbuubl to Part I, and Part 11. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 64, cloth. 1873. 
6d. Pftrta L and II. Third Edition. Demy 8»o, pp. 76, cloth. 1873. 

i>. ed. 

mfOEE.— W. H. Uhobe'b Coktikoous Sdpplemrktaby Wbitiko Models, designed 
to impart not only a good buaineas hand, bat correctDeaa in transcribing. Oblong 
8vo, pp. 40, stiff covers. 1874. 8d. 

UNOEE.— The Student's Blue Book: Being Belectiona from Official Corre- 
spondence, Eoporta, ftc. ; for Eieroiaes in Beading and Copjilig Manuscripta, 
Writing, Orthogntphy, Punctoation, Dictation, Pr6cis, Indeiing, and Digesting, 
and Tabulating Account* and Keturna, CompiUd by W. H. Unger. Folio, pp. 
lOO, paper. 1875. 4s. 

PHOBB.— Two Hundred Tests ih Eholkb Oethoghapht, or Word Dictationa, 
Compiled by W. H. Unget. FooUoap, pp. riii and 200, cloth. 1877. U.6d. plain. 
9a. 6d, interleaved. 

0HQEB.— The Script Pbihbr ; By which one of the remaining difficulties of 
Children ia entirely removed in the first stages, and, as a consequence, a consider- 
able aaving ot time will be effected. luTwoParta. By W. H. Unger. PartL 
12mo, pp. ivi. and 44, cloth. 5d. Part II., pp. 59, cloth. 6d. 



ITRICOEOHEA.— MaPOTeOa Colombiaha ; Catalogo de Todoa los Mapaa, Planoa, 
Viqtaa, jcc, relativos a la Am^rica-Eapafiola. Brasil, e Islas adyaceutes. Arre- 
ciada cronologicamente i precedida de una introducoion sabre la hiatoria cartogra- 
hoa de America. Por el Doctor Eiequiel Uriooechea, de Bag6ta, Nueva Granada. 
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DRQUHAKT.— Ei.EOTBO-MuTORB. A TreHtise on the Menni and Apparatus em- 
ployed JD the rranBrnission of Electrical Energy Hnd its ConverBion into Motive- 
power. For the Use of Ensineers und Otbera. By J. W. Urquhiitt, ElBCtriowD. 
Crown Svo, cloth, pp. lii, and J78, illustrated. 1882. Tb. 6d. 

VAITAHA BDTaA.-S«e AuOTORBS SiS9KmTj, Vol. III. 



TALDBS.— LiTBS of the Twin Brothers. JuiN and Alt^nso db VALDia. By K 
Boehmer, D.D. Tranalated bj J. T. Bettg. Crown Svo, pp. 32, wrappeta. 

VALDBS.—SbvbnteeK Opuscules. By Jn&n de Valdii. Tranalated from the 
Spaniab and ItAlian, and edited bj Jobu T. Betta. Crown 8ro, pp. lii. and 
188. Bloth. 1882. 8>. 

VALDES.— Juan de ValdSb' Cohuentart upon the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

With FrafesBor Boehmer's "Lives of Juin and AlfoDBO de V,ild«s." Now for 

the first time tranalnted from the SpiuiiBh, HDd never before publiBhed in Engliib. 

By John T. Betta. Post 8vo, pp. ill. and 512-30, cloth. 1882. Ta. 6d, 
VALDB8. -Spiritual Milk ; or, Christian InBtruction for Children. By Ju&n de 

VnldiB. Translated from the Italian, edited and published by John T. Hetta. 

With Lives of the twin brothers. Juti» and Alfonso de Vald^ By £. Boebmer. 

D.D. F.:ap. Svo, pp. 60, wrapperi. 1882. 2b. 
VALDBB.— Theeb Opl-SCULEB : an Eitmct from Vald^' Seventeen Opuacules. By 

Ju&n de Vald^. Translated, edited, and published by John T. Betts. Fciip. 8vu, 

pp. 58, wrappers. 1881. Is. 6d. 
VALDES.— JuaN db VALDia' C'OMMENTABT I!POM OUB LOBD'S SERMON ON THE 

Mount. Traoalated and edited by J. T. Setts. With Livea of Juin and 

Alfonso de ValdAs. By E. Boehmer, D.D. Crown Svo, pp. 113, boards. 

1882. 2b. ed. 
VALDEB.— JuiN DB VaLDSs" COMMBKTARI nPON THE EPISTLB TO THE, BOUANS. 

Edited b; J. T. Betta. Crown Rvo, pp. xixii. and 296, cloth. 1883. 6b. 

TAH OAUPEM.— The Dun:H IN TBB ABcnO SeaB. By Samuel Bjchard Van 
Campen, anthor of " Holland 'a Silver Feast." 8to. Vol. I. A Dutch Arctic 
Eipedition and Ronte. Third EdiUon. I'p. xxxvii. and 263, oloth. 1877. IDs. 6d. 
Vol. IL in pTtparaiitiB. 

TAN OB VETER.— CHOIK D'OpDBCULES PhILOBOPHIIJUEB, HlSTOBIQUEa, Poltthjues 
ET LlTTtBAiHEa de Sylvain Van de Weyer, Prcc6ii*s d'Avant propos de I'Editenr. 
Boxburghe style. Crown Svo. PBButBHE SEbIe. Pp. 374. 186.1. lOs. ed.— 
Deukieue S^hie. Pp. S02. 1S69. 12b.— Troihiehe S£bib. Pp. 391. 1876. 
10b. 6d.— QDAlBliKB S£b:e. Pp. 366. 1876. 10a. 6d. 

VAK E7S.— Basque GhAMMAE. See Trikbner'a Collection. 

VAN LAQH.— GraUUaR or TBB Fbbhch Lasgdage By H. Van Lann. Parts 
I. and II. Accidence and Syntax. 13th Edition. Cr. Svo. pp. 151 and 120, olotb. 
1874, 48. Part III. Eieroisea 11th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. lu. and 285, cloth. 
1873. 3e. 6d. 

VAS LAUN.— IiEgoNH GraduSes de TRADUCTrON et de Lectuhe ; or. Graduated 
LeaaonB in Translation and Reading, with Bii^iraphical Sketches, Annotations 
on HiBtory. Geography. SynonyniB and Style, and a Dictionary of WouJb and 
Idioms. By Henri Van Laun. *th Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 
1868. 6b, 

VAKDBAMABA'S aAHABATNAHAHODAQHI. See AdcTOrBs SaNbEritI, Vol. IV. 

TAZIX OF LANSUBAN: A Persian Flay. A Text.Buok of Modem Colloquial 
Peraian. Edited, with Grammatical Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Voca- 
bulary, by W. H. Haggard, late of B.U. Legation in Teheran, and G. le Strange. 
Crown 6vo, pp. 230, ctoCb. 1882. lOi. 6d. 
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VELUQUEZ AND Siuotmt's New Method to Bead, Write, and Sfsae thb 
SpanisIi Lakouaoe. Adapted to Olleiulorfi'a Sv>tem. Pust Svo, pp. 558, cloth. 
ISSO. 6i. 
Set. Foat Svo, pp. 174, oloth. 4«. 

VELASQUEZ.— A DlCTIOSABT OP THE SPABI9H AND ENGLTSH LANQDAGES. For 

the Use of Young LearDera and TravallerB. By M, VeUiquez de la Cadena. 

In Two Parts. I. Bpanisli-Engluh. II. EngUBh-SpaDiah. Crown Svo, pp. TJii. 

and S^6, cloth. 1878. 7b. 6d. 
VELASQUEZ. —A pRaxonHCiNa Dictionart op the Spanish and Ekolish Lah- 

GUAUES. CuiiipOBcd from ths DictlonarieB ot the Spaniali AcademT, Terreoa, and 

Salvt, and Webater, Worcester, and Walker. Two Parts in one thicli volume. 

By M. VelaBquei de la Cadena. Eoy. 8»o. pp. 1280, cloth. 1873. £1, 4a 
VELASQUEZ.— New Spanish Header : PasBngea from the most approTed authors, 

in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progresBi™ order. With Vocabulary. By U. 

Velasquez de la Cndena. Post Svo, pp. 352, cloth. 1S66. 6a. 
VELASQUEZ.— An iLlST InThoduction to Spanibh Convehsatiob, oontainine all 

that ia Decesaary to IDake a rapid progreaa in it. Particularly designed for 

parBona who bare little time to study, or are their own iUBtruetoni. By M. 

VelaBquei de la Cadena. 12ino, pp. 150, oloih. 1863. 2s. 6d. 
VERSES AND Vehseleis. By a Lover of Nature. Foolscap 8to, pp. viii. and 

88. cloth. 1876. '2a. 6d. 

VICTORIA OOVERHMEHT.— Public ATioMB op the Gotbbnment op Victoria. 

Lilt in preparalion. 
VOQEL.— On Bebk. A Statistieal Sketch. By M. ViweL Fcap. Svo, pp. xii. aod 

76, cloth limp. 1874. 2b. 
WAFFLARDandFULGENCE.— Le Voiaoe A DIEPPE. A Comedy in Proae. By 

Wafflard and Fnlgence. Edited, with Notet, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B,D. 

Cr. 8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1867. 2g. 6d. 
WASE.— The Evoldtion op Mohautt. Being a History of the Development of 

Moral Culture. By C. Staniland Wabe. 2 vols, crown 8vo, up. xvi.-SOe and 

iii.-474, doth. 1878. 21s. 
WALLACE.— On Miracles and Moreiih Spiritcalish ; Three Essays. By Alfred 

RuBsel Wallate, Author of "The Malay Archijielago," "The Geographical Dis. 

tribution of Aninials," &o., /ic. Second Edition, crown 8vd, pp. viii, and 236, 

cloth. 1881. Sb. 
WANKLTtr and CHAPH AH.— Water Analtsib. A Practical Treatise on the 

Eiaminatiou of FoUble Water. By J. A. Wanklyn, and E. T. Chapman. Fifth 

JSdition. Entirely rewritten. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. x. 

and 182, cloth. 1879. 5a. 
WANKLTN.— Mile Analysis ; a Practical Treatise on the Eianiinaticn of Hilk and 

its DerivativeB, Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A, Wanklyn, M,E.C.S., lea. 

Crown 8vD, pp. viii, and 72, cloth. 1874. 6a. 
VAMELTN.— Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of 

Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, MatS (Paraguay Tea), ie. By J. A, Wanklyn, 

M.R.C.S.. &c Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 60, cloth. 1874. 5a. 
WAS OFFICE.— A List op the various Military Manuals and other Works 

PUBLISHED UNDER THE BUFERINTEHDENCB Or THE WaR OPPICE may be had On 
application. 
WARD. — Ice : A Lecture delivered before the Eeawiok Literary Socistj, and pnb- 
lished by request. To which is appended a Geological Dream on Skiddaw. By 
J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. 8to, pp. 28, aewed. 1870. Is. 
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VABO.— Elehbntart Hatdsal Pbilosofht ; being a Cnnna of Nine Uotnres, 

spacially adapted for the lue of Schools and Junior Studenta. By J. Clifton 

Ward, F.O.S. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii and 216, with IM Ulustratious, cloth. 1S71. 

3b. 6d. 
VASD.—ElehentaHtObolooT: ACoameof NineLeeturM, for theme of Schooln 

and Jnnior Studsnti. By J. ClifCoD Ward, F.U.S. Fcnp. 8to, pp. 292. with 120 

Dluitratioas, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

) SciBNTiPio Names of Indiai 

... irtheautho- 

of the Sectetarj of State for India in Council. By John Forbes Wataon, 

ai.i>. Imp. Svo, pp. 650, cloth. 3868. £1, lis. ftd. 
WKBEE.— The Histort op Indian Litebatdbb. By Albrecht Weber. Translated 

from tlie Second German Edition, by J. Mann, M.A., and T. Zacharaiae, Ph.D., 

with the lanction of the Author. Second Edition, post Svo, pp. xxiv. and 360, 

cloth. 1SS2. lOs. 6d. 
TTBDOWOOD.— The ParaciPLEB OEGEOMETRrcALDBMONSTRATlON. reduced from the 

Original Conception of SpacB and Form. By H. Wedgwood, M. A. 12uio, pp. 48. 

eloth. 1344. 2a. 

WEDGWOOD.— On the Devewpment of thb Chdebstandino. By H. Wedgwood, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 133, cloth. 184a 33. 

WBDOWOOD. — The Oeohetrt of the Tbrbe Fibst Boobs of Edclii). By Direct 
Proof from Definitioni Alone. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 104, cloth. 
1856. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD.— Oh thb Obiotn of LAsonAQE. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 165, clotb. 1866: 3a. 6d. 

WBDQWOOD.— A DiCWONABt OP EnoliBH EtTMoloOt. By H. Wedgwood. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With Introduction on the Origin of 
Language. Svo, pp. liiii. and 746, cloth. 1878. £1, la. 

WEDOWOOD.— Contested Ettmologies in the Diotionart of the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, By H. Wedgwood. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1882. 6a. 

WEISBACH.— Thboretical Meohanios : A Mnnoal of the Mechanics of Engineer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines : with an Introduction to the Calculus. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technical Scbools and Colleges; and for the use of 
Engineers. Architects. k.a. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Uberbergrath, and Pro* 
fesBor at the Roval Mining Academy at Freiberg, k,c. Translated from the Ger- 
man bv Eckley B, Coxe, A.M.. Mining Engineer. Demy 8ro, with 902 woodcuts, 
pp. 1112, cloth, 1877. 31s. 6d. 



WZBT uiii BDELEE.— A DiOBST OF the Hindu Law op Inheritance and Pabti- 
TION, from the Kepliee of the SiWtris in the Several Courts of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Baymond West 
andJ. G. BuhUr. Second Edition. Demr8»o,674 pp.,eewea. 1879. £1, lis. 6d. 

WSTBEBBLL.— The Mandfaoturb of TlHEaAB, its Theory and Practice; with 
especial reference to the Quick Process. By C. M. Wetherell, Ph.D., M.D. 6vo, 
pp. 30, cloth. Ts. 6d. 

WHSELDOK.— AMaLtHS KEaOBTS NEAR London : The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P, Wheeldon. Piaoatorial Correapondent to "Bell's life." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 213. 1878. Paper, 1*. 6d. 
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.-~Tm Hl«TOBT OF IXDIA FBOW TBB Babltest Aoes. B]r J. TalWs 
n amor. Demy Sro, cloth. Vol. I. caotuDing the Vedic Period nnd the Mahfi 
Bh&TBla. With Map. Pn. lixv. uid 676, oL 1867, o. p. Vol IL The Bamajuu. 
and the Brahmanic Period. Pp. liiiviiL and 680, with 2 Maps, cl. 21a. Vol 
IIL Hindu, Buddhiat, Brahmanical Beriial, Pp. iiir.-600. With 2 Han, 
6vo, cl. 1874. 18s. Thia volanie ma; be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, "History of India; Hindu, Buddhirt, and BraLmanical." VoL 
IV. Part 1. MuHUlman Knlo. Pp. ixxii.-320. 1876, Ha. Vol. IV,, Part II., 
completing the Hiatorr of India down to the time o( the Moghij Empire. 
Pp. iivUi. and 280. 18S1, 12a. 

WHEELER.— E4»LT BzcOBDii OF BrtItsh India : A Historv of the Engliah Settle- 
ment! in India, aa told in the Gorernment Kecords, the wor^a of old Travellen, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from the earliest period down to the rise of 
Britiah Power in India. By J. XslboyB Wheeler, late Assistant SeereUry to the 
Oovemment of India io the Foreign Department. Rojal 8vo, pp. xxxiL and 392, 
cloth. 1878. 15). 

WHBBT.Elt.— The Foreionee ih Cbiba. By L. N. Wheeler, D.D. With Intro- 
duction hy Profeaaor W. C. Sawyer, Ph.D. flvo, pp. 268, cloth. 1881. Ba. 6d. 

WHERRY.— ACOMPEEHENHrVKCOMHKNTAHTTOTHEQURAH. To whlCh la prefiied 

Sals') Preliminary Discourse, with additional Notes and Emeiidations, Together 
with a complete ludei to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Bev. 
B. H. Wherry, M.A., Lodiaiia. 3 lols. post 8*o, cloth. Vol. I. Pp. lii. and 392. 
1882. 12b. 6d. 

WalKFIELD.— Quatrains of Ouab EhaTTaM. 3ee Triibner's Oriental Series. 

WHDIFIELD.— See GirteHAN I. Eai, 

WHIST.— Shout Eoleb fob HodkhM WhiBT, Extracted from the "Quarterly 
R«vieir"of J(uinaryI871. Printed onaCard, folded tofitthe Pooket. 187a 6d. 

WUITN EV.- LANGtlAOE AND THE 8t<TI>T OF LAHOCAaB : Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Lioguiatie Science. By W. D. Whitney. Third Edition. Crown 
Bvo, pp. lii. and 50*, cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

WHITN EV . — LatiaCAGK AND 119 Stddt, with especial reference to the Indo- 
European Family of Lanituagea, Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, Inetmotor 
in Modern Langungea in Yale College. Edited with Introdactinn, Notes, Tablea, 
fte.. and an Index, hy the Kev. R. Morria, H.A., LL.D. Second Edition. 
Crown 8to, pp. xiii. and 318, cloth. 1880. 6). 

.—Oriental and Linguistic Stndiea. By W. D. Whitney. First Series. 
i»wn «vo, pp. X. and 420, cloth. 1874. 12s. Second Seriea. Crown 8»o, pp. xii 
id 434. With chart, cloth. 1874. 12a. 



8»o, pp. iii». and 466. 1879. Stitched in wrapper, 10a. 6d; cloth, 12a. 

WHWWELL.— InoN Smkltbr's Pockbi Ahaltris Book. By Thomas Whitwell, 
Member of the Institution of Uecbanical Engineers, Jcc. Oblong 12mo, pp. 162, 

roan. 1877. Bs. 

wnHHSON.— The Saint's Tbavei. io ram Land of Canaan. Wherein are dis- 
covered Seventeen False Rests short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in the 
&unts. with a Brief Discovery of what the Coming of Christ in the Spirit ia. By 
B. Wilkinson. Printed 1648; reprinted 1874. Feap. Sro, pp. 208, oloUk la. 6d. 
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WHJJAHS.— TBI MiDDLB ElNCDOM. A Survejr of the Oeogrophf, Ocvemment, 
EduoAiiim, ko., of the Ohinese Empire. By S. W. Williuaa. New Edition. 
2 ToU. 8»o. [In firtparalion. 

WILLIAMS.— A SnjABio Dictiohart Of the Cbikese Lajiquaob; amnged ac- 
cording to the Wn-tang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the Charaotera aa 
heard in Pekin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wella Williama, LL.D. 
4to, pp. 1336. 1874. £6, Ss. 
yiLLI AHS. — MODEBK India and the InoLans. See Triibner'B Oriental Series. 
WILSOH.— Works of the late Horace Hatuan Wilbon, ILA., F.R.S., &c 
Vola. I. and II. Eaaays and Lectures cliiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by 
the late E. H. Wilson. M.A., F.H.S., ke. Collected and Edited by Dr. Keia- 
hold Roat. 2 nols. demy S\o, pp. liiL and 399, vi. and 416, cloth. . 21b. 
Vola. IIL, rV., and V. Eeiayi Analytical, Critical, and Philohigio»],onSubiecta 
conneoted with Sonakrit Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Keinhold 
Roat. 3 Tola, demy 8vo, pp. 408, 4(H>, and 390, doth. 36e. 
Vola. VI., VII., Vni.,IX, andX. (2 ports). Viehnn Pnr&ni, a System of Hindu 
Mythology and TrHclition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and lUua- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Paran4)i. By the laCe H. H. Wilson. 
Jidited by FitaBdward Hall. JIA-, D.C.L,, Oiou. Vola. I- to V. (2 parta). 
Demy 8™, pp. cil. and 200, 344, 346, 3G2. and 268, oloth. £3, 4s. 6d. 
Tolq. XI. and XII. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated 
from the original Sanskrit. By the late H. H. WUaon, M.A., F.B.S. Third 
corrected Edition. 2 vole, demy 8vo, pp. Ixxi. and 384, iv. and 418, cloth. 21b. 

WIflE.^m!OI(MENTART ON THE HlIIDn SyaTEM OF MEDICINE, By T. A. Wiae, 

M.D. 8vo, pp. II. and 432, cloth. 1845. Ta. 6d. 
WISE.— Review op the HrsTOBr of 

demy 8vo, doth. Vol. I., pp. xoviiL 
WISE. — Faoth AN!) Fallacies of Modern Protkction. By Bernhard Ringrose 

Wiae. B. A.. Schd.^ of Queen's College, Oiford. (Being the Oxford Oobden Prize 

Essay for 1878.) Crown 8to, pp. vii. and 120, cloth. 1879. 2a. 6d. 
WITHERS.— The Emoush Lanouaoe A9 Pbomounoed. By G. Withers, Royal 

Svo, pp. 84, sewed. 1874. Is. 



cloth. 187S. 2s. 6d. 

WBKIHT,— Feudal Hahdalb of Enoliru Bistort, a series of Popular Sketches of 
our National History compiled at different perioda, from the Thirteenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Qsntiy and Nobility. Now first edited 
from the Original ManUBBripts. By Thomaa Wright, M.A,, F.S.A.. &C Small 
4to, pp. nil. and 184, cloth. 1872. ISs. 

WBiaHT.— The Homes of other Dais. A History of Domestic Manners and 
SentimenU during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, H.A., F.a.A. With 
DlastratioDB from the lUuminationa in Contemporary Manusoripts and other 
Sonrces. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Uedlom 8vo, 350 
Woodouts, pp. XV. and M% oloth. 1871. 2U. 
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WBISHT. — A ToLDHi or yoCABiii.ABiB8, illaitrating: the Condition and Manners of 
OUT Forefathen, u well bb the Historv of the forma of IBlementar; lEducation, sod 
of the Languagea Spoken in tliis Island from the Tenth Century to the Fiftflentli. 
Edited by Tliomaa Wright, BI.A., F.S.A., So., ic, [In the Prai. 

TRIOHT.— The Chlt, thK RojiaM, and the Saioh; b Hiitory of the Early 
Inhabitants nf Britain down to the Converaion of the Anijlo-Saiona to ChriBtianity. 
lUuBtrated by the Ancieat Kemaina brought to light by Recent Kesearch. 
By Tbomaa Wright, M.A., F.8.A., ic, he. Third Corrected snd Enlarged 
EditioD. Ct. 8TO,pp.xiv.aDd562. With nearly 300 Eagr&vings. Cloth. 1875. 14i. 

WEIGHT.— Mehta!:. Travels ra Inaoined Lands. By H. Wright Crown 8»o, 
pp. 18«, cloth. 1878, Ba. 

W7LD.— Clair voTAMCit ; or, the Auto-Noetio Action of the Mind. By George 
Wyld, M D. Edio. 8vo, pp. 32, wrapper. 1883. la. 

TOPHO.— LiBOna in ECEOPB AND AMERICA. A Special Report on the Rates of 
Wages, the Cuat of Snbaistence, and the Condition of the Working Cliiaaee in 
Graat Britain, Germany, France, Belgiam, and other Countries of Europe, alao in 
the United SCatea and Britiah America. By Edward Young, Ph.D. Royal Svo, 
pp. vi. and 8Gi, cloth. 1876. 10a. 6d. 

TOUKO UECBANIO <TiiE].-8ee MECHANIC. 

ZELLER,— STRAuas and Renab. Ad Essay by &. Zeller. Tranalsted from the 
GemuD. Post 8vo, pp. 110, cloth. 1866. 28. 6d. 



PERIODICALS 

PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY TEUBNER & CO. 



AUATEDK KECHANICS.— Monthly. 6d. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL InStITOTE OP Great Bmtain and DlKLAND(Jo^BNAI.OF).— 
Q^a^te^ly, 5b. 

ARCHITECT (AUEBICAIJ) AND BuiLDrao Newh. — Contains General Architectural 
News, Articles on Interior Decoration. Sanitary Engineering. Constrnotion, 
Building Materials, Uc., be. Four full-page lUnatrationa accompMiy each 
Number. Weekly. Annual Subscription, £1. lis. 6d. Poat free. 

ASIATIC 80CIET7 (Rotal) OP Gbeat Beitaih and Ireland (.Joobnal op).— 

BIRLICAL ASCHJBOLOOICAL SOCIETT (Transactions of).— Irregular. 
BIBUOTEECA SACRA.— Quarterly, 4i. M. Annual Subacrlption, 18s. Post free. 
BRITIBH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION (Journal of).— Quarterly, 8s. 
BRITIBH HOK(EOFATHIC SOCIETT (Annals op). —Half-yearly, 2a. 6d. 
BBOWNIHO BOCIETTS PAFBBB.-Irregular. 
C.\LCtriTA REVIEW,- Quarterly, 8s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 31a. Poat frse. 
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CAUFOUnAH.— A Montblj Magazine devoted to the Literature, Art, HuBic, 
FoliticB, Sea., of the West. Is. 6d, Annual Subscription, 18s. Post free. 

CAHBBIDGB FHILOLOatCAL EI0CIBT7 (Tsansactions of).— Irregular. 

ENOLIBHWOBUN'B KETIEW.— Social and Industrial Questions. Uontlilj, 6d. 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or Monthly Journal of Geology, Is. 6d. Annual Suh- 
BCription, ISs. Post free, ' 

GIASOOW, OEOLOOICAL 80CIETT or (TranhaCtIonS of).— Irregular. 

INDEX VEDIcns._A Monthly ClasBified Record of the Current Medicnl Literature 
of the World. Annual Subscription. 30h. Foat free. 

INDIAN ANTIQUARY. —A Journal of Oriental Besearch in Archaeology, History, 
Literature. Langaages, Fhilosouhy, Beligion, Folklore; &o. Annual Suhscrip' 
tion, £2. Post free. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL. — ORicial Organ of the Library Associations of America and of 
the United Kingdom. Monthly, Is. 6d. Annual Subscription, 20s. Post Iiee. 

UANCHBSTBR QnABTEKLY.— Is. 6d. 

UATHEUATICS (AHericaN Journal of).— Quarterly, Ts. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion. 24s. Post free. 

ORTHODOX CATHOUO REVIEW.— Irregular. 

PHILOLOOICAL SOCIETY (Tbansactions aKD Fbocbbdimos of). —Irregular. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH (SOCIETY OP).— Proceedinqs. 

PUBLIBHERB' WEEKLY.- The Auerioan Book-TbaCB JonRNAl. Annual Sub- 
aoriptioQ. 189. Post free. 

aCIBNTinC AMERICAN.-Weekly. Annual Buhscription, 18s. Post tree. 

SUPPLEMENT to mtto.— Weekly. Annnal subscription, 24s. Post free. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS (AuEHiGAN Journal of). — Monthly, 2b, 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion. ^Us. 

BPEOTJLATIVE PHILOSOPHY (Jourhal of).— Quarterly, 48. Annual SubBoription, 
163. Post free, 17s. 

SUNDAY REVIEW.- Organ of the Sunday Society for Opening Moseums and Art 
Galleries on Sunday.— Qua rteriy. Is. Annual Subscription, 4s. tid. Post free. 

TRDBNERil AuebicaH, EubOpEan, and ORIENTAL LlTEBAHT RECORD.- A Register 
of the most ImporUnt WorlisPubhshed in America, India, China, and the Britisb 
Colonies. Witli occasional Notes on German, Dutch. Danisli, French, Italian, 
SpaDish, Portuguese, and Russian Literature, Subscription for 12 Numbers, 5s. 
Post free. 



WEBTUINSTER REVIEW.— Quarterly, 6». Annual Subacriptioi 
WOUAN'S StiFPBAOE JouBHAL.— Monthly, Id. 
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TRUBNER & CO.'S CATALOGUES. 



Any of the following CiMogues senl per Post on recdpl of Stamps. 

Agricnlturitl Vorka. 2d. 

Arabic, Ferslan, and Turkisb Books, printed in the East. Is. 

Assyria and AsayriologT. la. 

Bibliotheca Hispano-Americama. Is. 6d. 

Brazil, Ancient and ICodem Books relating to. 3s. 6d. 

^tish Koseum, Publications of Trustees of the. id. 

Dictionaries and Oranunars of Principal Langruages and Dialects 

of the World. 6b. 
Educational Works. Id. 
Egypt and ^ryptology. Is. 
Guide Books. Id. 

Important Works, puNished by TrUbner & Co. 2d. 
Linguistic and Oriental Publications. 2d. 
Uedical, Surgical, Chemical, and Dental Publications. 2d. 
BEodem German Books. 2d. 
monthly List of New Publications. Id. 
Pali, Prakrit, and Buddhist Literature. Is. 
Portuguese Language, Ancient and Modem Books in the. 6d. 
Sanskrit Books. 2s. 6d. 
Scientific Works. 2d. 
Semitic, Iranian, and Tatar Zlaces, Is. 
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TROBNER'S 
COLLECTION OF SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS 

PRINCIPAL ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

Editep by REINHOLD HOST, LLD., Ph.D. 



The object of this Series is to provide the learner with a concise but 
practical Introduction to the various Languages, and at the aame time to 
fumiah Studenta of Comparative Philology with a clear and comprehensiTe 
view of their alructare. The attempt to adapt the somewhat cumbrous 
grammatical system of the Greek and Latin to every other tongue has intro- 
duced a gceat deal of unaeoessary difficulty into the study of Languages. 
Instead of analysing existing locutions and endeavouring to. discover th^ 
principles which reyulate them, writers of grammars liave for the moat part 
constructed a framework of lules on the old lines, and tried to make the 
language of which they were treating fit into it. Where this proves im- 
possible, the difficulty is met by lists of exceptions and irregular forms, thus 
burdening the pupil's mind with a mass of details of which he can make 
no practical use. 

In these Qrammara the subject is viewed from a different standpoint ; 
the structure of each language is carefully eiumiiied, and the principles 
which underlie it are carefully explained ; while apparent discrepancies 
and so-called irregularities are shown to be only natural euphonic and 
other changes. All technical terms are eiclmled unless their meaning 
and application is aelf-evideut ; no arbitrary rules are admitted ; the old 
classification into declensions, conjugations, &c., and even the usual para- 
digms and tables, are omitted. Thus reduced to the simplest principles, 
the Accidence and Syntax can be thoroughly comprehended by the student 
on one perusal, and a few hours' diligent study will enable him to analyse 
any sentence in the language. 

Now Ready. 

Crown Svo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

I. — Hinduatani, Fersian, and Arabic. By the late E. H. Palmer, 

M,A. Pp. lia 5b. 

II. —Hungarian. By L SiNGBR, of Buda-Pesth. Pp. vi. and 88. 

48. 6d. 
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III.— Basque. Bj W. Van Evs. Fp- xii. and 62. 38. 6d. 
IV.— KalagMjr. By G. W. PARKER. Pp. 66. 5s. 
V,— Modem Oroek. By E. SI. Geldart, M.A. Pp. 68. 28. Sd, 
VI.— Boumauian. by M. Torceanu. Pp. 



SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS OF 

Busaian, Polisli, Bohemian, Bulgarian and Serbian, by Mr. Mobfil, 

of Oxford. 
Assyrian, by Prof. Sayce. 
Hebrew, by Di. GlHSBURG. 
Pali. 

Danish, by Mise Ott6. 

Cymric and Oaelic, by H. Jenner, of the British Mueeum. 
Turkish, by J. W. Kedbouse, M.R.A.S. 

Malay, by W. E. Maxwell, of the Inner Temple, Barriater-at-Law. 
rinnio, by Prof. Otto Donner, of Helsingfors. 
Swedish, by W. Sturzen -Becker, of Stockholm. 



Mr. Triibner u making arrangemaiti \oilh competent Scholars for the early 
preparation of Orammars of Albanian, Siamese, BonneBe, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Icelandic. 



LOUDON : TRUBNER & CO., LUDQATE HILU 
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